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ABSTRACT 

This collection of readings (mostly from "Educational 
Leadership**) is directed to leaders In educational settings who are 
responsible for curriculum development, professional growth, and 
Improving instruction. The selections are organized under eight 
topics: (1) history, nature, and purposes of educational supervision; 
(2) organization for supervisory services; (3) human skills in 
supervision; (4) supervisory techniques for planning and managing 
educational programs; (5) the supervisor as facilitator in the 
improvement of teaching and learning; (6) the supervisor as leader in 
curriculum development; (7) the supervisor as a leader in staff 
development; and (8) the supervisor as a researcher and member of the 
profession. For each of these major topics, an overview introduces 
selected readings. The overview establishes the contribution and 
relationship of that topic to educational supervision and provides 
questions in order to direct the reader to the interaction between 
the articles. There is also a '*Gulde for Readers," designed to aid 
instructors and students. In the form of a matrix, the guide lists 
nine major textbooks in the field of educational supervlson and shows 
the intersection with the articles in this collection. Resources are 
included in each separate article. (LMS) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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Foreword 



For FOI K DISTINC T ANI^ SIGMI-ICANT KI^ASONS I CONSIDFR IT A 

great privilege and source of pride to commend this sec- 
ond volume o{ Readings^ in Hducatioml Suprn mofi. 

Commemoration 

llie book s preparation this year coincides with ASCD s 
renewed emphasis on and commitment to leadership and 
super\'ision. This publication complements our 19H7 
Yearbook in contributing to the sustained support of this 
current focus of the Association s Five -Year Plan. Critics, 
including myself, often urge that greater attention be de- 
voted to leadership in general and super\'ision in partic- 
ular. Nevertheless, ASCD historically has been almost the 
sole voice providing effective advocac\' for both. vSpecific 
resources such as this volume are essential to transform 
aspirations into realit>'. These lieadmgs promise to ex- 
tend, etibance, and enrich our efforts in this area. 

Continuity 

This volume provides a benchmark and status report 
on the field of educational supeivision. This is the third 
time that collections have been synthesized from articles 
that originally appeared in Educational Leadership. 1 he 
first, published in 1969 under the iiilc Supmi.'iion: /imerg- 
infi h'ofession, represented the decade lx»ginning in 1969, 
during which /VSCD was a force toward professionalism 
and professionali'/ation. The 6S articles comprising that 
original anthology^ edited by Robert R. Leeper, were ar- 
ranged within each of five major sections 'partly in chro- 
nological order and partly in accordance with the special 
aspects of the topics treated." The book addressed "Lead- 
ership: Talent for Grcmih," "Issues in l^rofessionali/a- 
tion/* ''Research: Instrument for New Knowledge," "The 
Supeivisor at Work," and "Supervision: Its Potential." 

In their 19H2 work, the second such antholog\-, Grim- 
sley and Bruce aggregated 42 articles published from 
1976 through 1982. They arranged them under nine top- 
ics and added the dimension of keying to those topics 
the 42 articles, the content of 13 major textbooks in su- 
pervision, and the 1982 /VSCI) Yearbcn)k, SupervLsion of 
Teaching. 



This new edition contains three selected chapters 
from that same Yearbook along with 38 articles from 
Educational LeaderdUp. The editors reference the col- 
lected articles to the eight topics they have defined for 
educational super\ision and to nine current textbooks in 
that field. Viewed in secjuence, these ASCD anthologies 
of 1969, 1982, and 1987 provide perspective and percep- 
tions on the development of the broad categories that 
constitute educational supervision. 

Character 

While out of diversity often comes unity, such is not 
always the case. Like the membership of ASCD itself, su- 
pervision as a field of study embraces many viewpoints 
and speaks with many voices. Some believe that its influ- 
ence with educators and lay citizens would be greater if 
agreement could be reached on common principles. Hut 
tt) the trained ear there already exists far more harmony 
than cacophony. This book of readings offers the ele- 
ments of educational supervision in several categories 
while pre.ser\'ing within the articles the commentar\' of 
the various authors. Although intended primarily as a 
supplement to the textbooks with which its content has 
been carefully linked, this publication stands on its own 
merits as a versatile resource. It is an approach to and 
documentation for the key aspects of the field of edu- 
cational super\'ision as it presently exists. The richness 
may be more in the form of a quilt than a tapestr\-, but 
such is the character of a dynamic, changing, and vital 
enterprise. 

Competency 

Perhaps most significantly, this book provides a vi- 
able connection between theor>' and practice which con- 
founds any human endeavor. The authors are them.selves 
.scholars in the field and intimately acquainted with its 
literature as well iis with emerging trends and current 
issues. They are both senior faculty members teaching 
advanced graduate students at a major research university. 
They are practitioners of their craft and in numerous 
forms — practica. internships, staff development pro- 
grams, and projects — interact on a daily basis with their 
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students, who are testing their concepts in leadership 
positions of school systems, intermediate units, state ed- 
ucation departments, professional organizations, and nu- 
merous educational agencies. I have been privileged to 
serve for over 14 years with the authors — as friend and 
colleague — and I place unqualified confidence in their 
judgment. 

Conclusion 

In summary, I congratulate the Association for in- 
augurating during my term as President within its Five- 
Year Plan new emphasis on leadership and supervision. 



I congratulate also the authors for making available 
to my own students an impressive, accurate, and appro- 
priate documentation of the continuing evolution of this 
field of study and its progress toward true professional 
status. I'm also proud to be identified as a contributing 
member of my craft by having an article included with 
the distinguished company in this edition. 

rd like to note finally that this is not merely a pub- 
lication about educational supervision. It is a series of 
windows through which to observe the field in operation. 
I share with its authors my admiration for a job exceed- 
ingly well done. 



Gerald /?. Firth 
ASCD President 1986^87 
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Introduction 



This coij.kction of rkadings is AODKi-ssKD to i.kadkrs in 
educational settings wlio work with teachers and others 
to improve the program for learners by fostering curric- 
ulum development, promoting professional growtli, and 
improving instruction. This book will also appeal to stu- 
dents who wisli to explore the scope of educational su- 
pervision and to all who see educational supervision as 
an essential function in effective schools. This book has 
been prepared to update an earlier effort by us in 1982 
to address those same purposes. 

llie inclusicMi of tlie term eduauional su|X?rvision in 
tlie title of this lxx)k w;is delil^rate. Tliis term signals a 
definition of su|x*r\ision for sclicx)ls tliat demands leader- 
ship for curriculum de\'elopment and staff de\'elc)pment as 
well its for the generally accepted area of instructional im- 
provement, hi school di.strias througliout the countrv', "su- 
Ix?r\i.sors" have primarv' res|X)nsibilit\' in those three task 
areas. In larger distrias, the task areas may be separate 
assignments, but in a great many more one individual is 
res|X)nsii)le for all tliree. In the ab.sence of *\su{x?rvisors" it 
is these areas which suffer most from lack of attention. 
Readers who I'ejea tliis view of supervision will stili find 
some of the articles direcnK' helptlil and others iiistaiaive. 
Readers who argue for colleagueship in su|x;ivisic)n, and 
those who endorse developmental su|XMvision, will Ix? able 
to find in this colledion articles to sup|X)rt and elalx)rate 
dieir su|x*n'isor\' orientations. 

The .selections presented iiere are organized under 
eight topics: 

(A) historx', nature, and puipo.ses of educational super- 
vision 

(B) organization for supeivisorx* seivices 

(C) human skills in supeivisit)n 

(D) super\'i.si)iy techniques for planning and managing 
educational programs 

(E) the super\'isor as facilitator in the improvement of 
teaching and learning 

(I') the super\'isor as leader in curriculum development 

(G) the supervisor as leader in staff development 

(H) ihe supervisor as a researcher and member of the 
profession 



These topics are those most frequently addressed by writ- 
ers of textbooks on educational supervision and by in- 
structors who teach courses that provide an introduction 
or orientation to tlie field of general supervision in schools. 
Practitioners will see Topic A as related to the historical 
background of supervision and the unique responsibili- 
ties of the function of supervision. Topic B will help them 
explore the ways in which scliools and schcx)l systems 
organize to deliver supervisor}' services. They will rec- 
ognize Topic C as a crucial skill area in their day-to-day 
work with people. Practicing supervisors will find in the 
lemaining topics, D tlirough H. articles directed toward 
their primar>' responsibilitie.s, 

A brief overview introduces the .set of selected read- 
ings for each topic. In eacli overview the topic is intro- 
duced and an attempt is made to esi;iblish tlie contribution 
' and relationship of that topic to educational sufxjrvision. 
In addition, the overview invites the reader to the articles 
through questions keyed directly to each of the articles 
and designed to stimulate interaction and reaction. 

Each of the articles has been published in either 
Eduauioml Leadei^yip or in the 1982 ASCD Yearbook, 
Supenision oJTeadmig. The attention of writers to topics 
related to educational supervision has increased since the 
first volume of Readinfis in Eciuaitioml Supenmon. A 
wealth of material elaborating tliose interests has been 
offered in ASCD publications in recent years. We enjoyed 
a wide range of choices in materials published in 1982 
and more recently. Selections from each of the years from 
1982 through 1987 are included in tliese 41 anicles, with 
more than haff of them dating from 1985, 1986, and 1987. 
The authors include practitioners of .supervision and 
prominent writers and opinion .shapers in the field. 

The section of the book immediately following this 
introduction is the "Guide for Readers/* It is designed to 
be of panicular help to instructors and students in grad- 
uate courses in educational supervision. It includes a ma- 
trix in wliich the nine major textbcx^ks in the field of 
educational super\'ision published in 1983 and more re- 
cently are keyed to the topics and, through the topics, to 
tile articles in this bcx)k. 

It has been our purpo.se to glean from the articles 
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recently published in Ecinoitional I^cuMp and in otlier articles considered separately. We invite the reader to 

ASCD publications those which have most to offer to study with us and to be the judge of the appropriateness 

students of educational supervision and to practitioners of our selections and our groupings, 
in the field. We have sought to organize those articles to 

focus on major areas of interest within educational su- R'^v F. Hrcch, l'rt)fessor. and 

pervlsion and to stimulate cxjnsideration and discussion Hdith E. Grimsi.it, Professor, 

of those areas. We are persuaded that the impact of ap- Department of Curriculum and Supeivision, 

propriately grouped articles is far greater than that of the The University of Georgia, Athens 
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Guide for Readers 



In thk following pagfs. thk contknt oi- tiih ninh 
publications listed below has been keyed to the ei^bt 
topics that provided the outline for this b(X)k. The topics 
were defined from tlie content normally addressed in an 
introductor}' graduate level course in educational super- 
vision. The articles in this boc^k have also been selj^'Cted — 
and grouped accoi'dingly — for tlieir relationship to those 
same eight topics. 



For each of the nine books, the chapters have been 
matched in a matrix format to the corresponding eight 
tt)pics. The user of any one of the nine books can there- 
fore turn to the matrix entries prepared for that volume 
and determine the portions of the book related to each 
topic and the articles chcxsen to elaborate that topic, hi 
like manner, the reader can move from any one of the 
eight topics to the appropriate chapters in one or more 
of the nine books. 



Glickman, C, D. SupenisioPi of Imtruaion: A Develop- 
mental Appnxich, Allyn and Bacon, 1985. 

Harris, B. M. Supert'L^oty BefHWior in Education y 3rd ed. 
Prentice-Hall, 1985. 
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Into Practice, RiUidoni House, 1986. 
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Educational Supervision: A Guide for the Practi- 
tioner, 3rd ed. /Vllyn and Bacon, 1985. 

Olivia, i\ 1'. Supervision for Today's Schools, 2nd ed. Long- 
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Topics in Educational Supervision 



Book 


A 

Klitory, Niturs, ind 
Purpose • of RducstlonsI 
Supervision 


B 

Orgsnlxatlon for 
Supervisory Services 


C 

Human Skllti In Supervision 


D 

Supervisory TechniquM for 
Planning and Meneging 
Educational Programs 


Gllckman, D„ 
SuporvlBlon of 
Instruction: A 
Devalopmontal 

Approach, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1985 


Chapter One 

Supi^rvlslon for Successful 
Schools 

Chapter NInetoen 

Development, School 
Success, and Cathedrals 




Chapter Six 

Supervisory Behavior 
Continuum: Know Thyself 

Chapter Seven 

Nondirectlve Behaviors 

Chapter Eight 

Collaborative Behaviors 

Chapter Nine 

Directive Behaviors 

Chapter Ten 

Applying Interpersonal 
Skills to Characteristics of 
Individuals and Groups 

Chapter Seventeen 

Group Development 


Chapter Eleven 

Assessing and Planning 
Skills 


Harris, B. M., Suparvlsory 
Bahavlor In Education. 

3rd ed., Prentice-Hall, 

19o0 


Chapter One 

The Instructional 
Supervision Function 


Chapter Six 

Organizing and Staffing 
for Supe. vision 


Chapter Two 

Dynamics of Supervisory 
Behavior 

Chapter Four 

Activities for Supervision 

Chapter Five 

Program Implementation 
Strategies 


Chapter Three 

Systems for 
Operatlonalizing 
Supervision Programs 


Hoy, W. K., and P. B. 
Forsyth. Effective 
Supervlalon: Theory Into 
Practice, Random House, 
1986 


Chapter One 

A General Model for 
Effective Supervision 

Chapter Two 

A Systems Model of 
Performance 


Chapter Four 

Formal Organization of 
Schools 

Chapter Eight 

Organizational Context: 
An Application 


Chapter Five 

Informal Organization in 
Schools 

Chapter Six 

Leadership 

Chapter Seven 

Organizational Climate 




Lovell. J. T.. and K. Wiles, 
Supervision for Better 
Schools. 5th ed., 
Prentice-Hall. 1983 


Chapter One 

Instructional Supervision- 
Organizational Behavior 
System 

Chapter Two 

The Evolvement of 
Instructional Supervision 


Chapter Eleven 

The Supervieory Team at 
the School District Level: 
Its Organization and 
Functions 

Chapter Twelve 

The Supervisory Team at 
the Local School 


Chapter Three 

Supen/ision Is Releasing 
Human Potential 

wnBpivr rUUr 

Supervision Is Leadership 

Chapter Five 

Supervision Is 
Communication 


Chapter Six 

Supervision Is 
Coordinating and 
Facilitating Change 

Chapter Thirteen 

Organization and 
Operation of the Faculty 
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Curriculum Development 
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Chapter Eleven 

Programs In Action 
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Specific Performances by 
Competency for the inservice 
Area 


Chapter Nine 

Supervisors at Work 

Appendix A 

Competency Statements for 
Supervisory Performance 


Chapter Three 

The Supervisory Process 

Chapter Nine 

The Teacher 

Chapter Ten 

The Student 

Chapter Eleven 

The Classroom Climate 

Chapter Twelve 

Formal Classroom Arrangements 
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The Teaching Task 

Chapter Fourteen 

Classroom Performance 
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The Classroom Social System: 
An Application 








Chapter Seven 

Collaborative Supervision: A 
Delivery System for Supervision 

Chapter Nine 

Clinical Supervision 


Chapter Eight 

Supervision Is Curriculum 
Development 


Chapter Ten 

Supervision Is Facilitating Human 
Development 


Chapter Fourteen 

The Beginning Supervisor 
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Topic A 

History, Nature, and Purposes 
of Educational Supervision 



School si-pkkvision or somk iypk H/Vs bf-kn PKAcncHD siNcn 
the earliest days in colonial America. At that time, super- 
vision took the form of administrative inspection by min- 
isters, trustees, and other lay groups. Later, the 
re.sponsibilities for supervision became the job of the 
superintendent at the district level and the principal or 
teaching principal at the building level. The earlie.st 
professionals who devoted full time to instructional su- 
pervision appeared in the late 1800s in city .schools. In- 
structional .supervisors for rural schools followed in the 
early 1900s. 

In those early days, the adiiiini.strative inspectors vis- 
ited schools, ob.served teachers, and quizzed .students to 
ensure that order was kept and teachers performed their 
duties. As the attitude of responsibility for the improve- 
ment of teaching— rather than simply monitoring the 
proces.s — began to develop, inservice education was con- 
ducted by the superintendent or supervisor. The activities 
of in.ser\'ice education were intended to train teachers to 
use "the best" methods of teaching reading, arithmetic, 
and other .subjects. 

Supervision as a helping or ser\'ice function gradu- 
ally evolved. Gradually, too. has grown the recognition 
that supervision embraces many tasks and the.se tasks are 
deployed quite differently from one school system to the 
next. Among mo.st writers in super\ ision, it is accepted 
that whoever performs a task of supervision is. for that 
lime at lea.st, a *\superv'i.sor." Over time, a shift t)ccurred 
in thinking of supervision as the aaivit)' of one person 
to supeivision as a .school function involving many peo- 
ple. Associated with that change, autocratic supervision 
gave way to .scientific supeivision which, in turn, gave 
way to democratic, cooperative, and human relations 
models. More recently, .scholars in supervision have ad- 
vanced other models to guide the delivery of supervi.sorv* 
.ser\ices. The.se include a human resources model, de- 
velopmental super\'ision, and differentiated super\'ision. 

Supervision in education has as its central mission 
the facilitation of effective instruction. Super\isors work 
with teachers and other staff members to help impro\ e 
in.struction, de\'elop curriculum, and promote the profes- 
sional growth of all .staff members. Supervisors provide 
leadership ft)r change in schools — in teaching practices, 
in curriculum, and in other areas that affect the quality 
of the instructional program. 



The articles in this first section were .selected to pro- 
vide a kno iedge and a philosophical foundation for con- 
sidering the .seven topics that follow. The articles have 
been chosen to .stimulate thought about the nature and 
purpo.ses of super\'ision. They prompt que.stions about 
liow well the purposes are being achieved and the degree 
to which supervision is recognized as a leadership 
function. 

In ' SupeiTision in Historic Perspective." Karier de- 
fines supeiTision as 'the direction and critical evaluation 
of in.struction" and claims that the form supervision has 
taken over the years has been directly related to a number 
of historically determined factors. He traces three of tlie.se 
factors — the goal of education, the locus of educational 
authority, and the .socially acceptable means for imple- 
menting the educational goal — from the .seventeenth to 
the twentieth century in an effon to show that the su- 
pervisor}* proce.ss has changed considerably. Students of 
super\'ision who are Intere.sted in the genesis of super- 
vision and the ways in which historical forces have shaped 
and changed the nature of super\'ision will find this chap- 
ter from the 19H2 ASCD Y earbook. SupePvLsion of Teach- 
irifiy illuminating. 

In another chapter from the same publication, McNeil 
offers a .second opportunity for the reader to delve into 
the historv' of super\'ision. He focuses on the .scientific 
approach to supeivision and traces that approach from 
its beginning early in the twentieth centurs' to tiie present 
day. His chapter .sheds light on early conceptions of sci- 
entific super\'isi()n by writers such as lYanklin Bobbitt 
and dlscu.s.ses .scientific re.search by super\isors, the im- 
pact of proce.ss-product research on supeivision, and the 
future of .scientific super\'ision. 

Krajew.ski, in Understanding the Whys of Instruc- 
tional Super\'ision," urges that ysv examine the assump- 
tions, principles, hypothe.ses, and conceptual frameworks 
on which we ba.se our theories and build our supervision 
ideas. He .suggests that, in our zeal to excel in in.siructional 
improvement, we have been too quick to re.spond to the 
how\s and have ignored the why s. Practitioners will want 
to test their beliefs about .supervision again.st the six key 
elements which he claims provide a firm foundation for 
building a viable instructional improvement program." 

Tliree kinds of skills— human, managerial, and tech- 
nical—are included in The Super\'isor>' Skill Mix" de- 
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scribed by Alfonso, Firth, and Neville. It is their claim that 
technical skills, more than any other, make the role of 
the instructional supervisor unique and that it is in the 
use of those skills that supervisors are least effective. 
Students of supervision may want to talk with practition- 
ers to decide if they share the concerns of the authors. 

In **Synthesis of Research on the Principal as Instruc- 
tional Leader/* De Bevoise concludes that instructional 
leadership can be viewed as a responsibility that is shared 
by a community of people inside and outside the school. 
The article should stimulate discussion and provide im- 
plications for further research. 

Sergiovanni, in 'leadership and Excellence in 
Schooling," discusses five leadership forces — technical, 
human, educational, symbolic, and cultural — and relates 
them to excellence in schooling. He says the first three 
forces provide "the critical mass needed for competent 
schooling." Excellent schcx)ls, Sergiovanni claims, are 
characterized by symbolic and cultural forces. Practition- 
ers who strive for excellence rnay wish to examine their 
leadership behavior for the presence of symbolic and 
cultural forces. 

The area of interest suggested by the title given to 
Topic A— Histor>\ Nature, and Purposes of Educational 
Supervision — is, indeed, a broad c^ne. That breadth re- 
sulted in a sampling of articles whose individual em- 
phases are so widely scattered that the articles defied 
comparison. However, the articles are individually im- 
portant and contribute to an understanding of this topic. 

The following questions and suggested activities may 



prompt a closer look at the anides and stimulate dis- 
cussion, 

1. Use the information in Karier s chapter from Su- 
pen^ision of Teaching to develop a chart that traces his- 
torically the forms supervision has taken in relationship 
to: (1) goals of education, (2) the lcx:us of educational 
authority', and (3) the socially acceptable means for im- 
plementing the educational goals. 

2. Draw from McNeils chapter and other sources to 
trace scientific supervision from its time of "optimistic 
promise" in the early 1900s to the present day. 

3. What are the six key elements 'Tor building a 
viable instructional improvement program" that Kra- 
jewski has identified, and to what extent do they char- 
acierize the instmaional sujx^rvision you have experiencx'd? 

4. Within each supemsory skill area discussed by 
Alfonso, Firth, and Neville, list at least five specific skills 
you believe to be necessary' for effective super\'ision Jus- 
tify your choices. 

5. If, as De Bevoise reports, the research shows the 
instructional leadership role to be a shared one, what are 
the implications of that finding for the principal who 
wants to be effective in iastructional improvement? 

6. Select a school that you consider '^excellent" and 
study the leadership behavior of the principal or desig- 
nated instructional supervisor. Write a description of the 
leadership behaviors of the }x^rson you seleaed and match 
those behaviors with the five forces identified by Ser- 
giovanni. Give specific examples of "symbolic" and "cul- 
tural" forces you observed. 



Supervision of Teaching , 1982 ASCD Yearbook, edited by TJ. Sergiovannl, pp. 2-15 
© 1982 ASCD 



Chapter 1. 

Supervision in 
Historic Perspective 

Clarence Karier 

If we define education as Lawrence A. Cremin does **as the deliber- 
ate, systematic, and sustained effort to transmit, evoke, or acquire 
knowledge, attitudes, values, skills, or sensibilities, as well as any out- 
comes of that effort," ^ and we define supervision as **the direction and 
critical evaluation of instruction," ^ then the form supervision takes is 
directly related to a number of historically determined factors. The first 
factor is the goal of education, the second is the locus of educational 
authority, and the third is the socially acceptable means for implement- 
ing the educational goal. Viewed historically, all three dimensions of the 
supervisory process have changed considerably. 

While many goals of education have remained fairly constant, 
others have undergone considerable change. Although it is difficult to 
specifically articulate the goals of American education at any given 
time, they do exist, if only implicitly in our action. However defined, 
the goals of American education are a composite picture of the hopes, 
expectations, and possibilities any generation has with respect to the 
future generation. In this sense, education is a cultural renewal process 
in which the economic, social, religious, and cultural values of one age 
are systematically reconstituted for the next. As values shift so eventual- 
ly does educational practice. The goals of education of seventeenth cen- 
tury Puritan New England were thus quite different from those of the 
nineteenth century settler on the western frontier and vastly different 
from those of the corporate-minded twentieth century American. 

Not only have the goals of American education changed over time 
but the locus of educational authority has also changed. Who is respon- 
sible for the education of the young? For the Puritan, that responsibility 
rested with the parent in cooperation with the church which helped 
define the larger community. In the context of the family unit most of 
the economic, social, religious, and cultural values were trancimitted. 
To be sure, there were institutional forms of education such as the col- 

» Lawrence A. Cremin. Tradutom of American Eduiation (New York: Bask Books, 1977). p. viu. 
* WehUr'i New CoUtgiatt DuUonary^ p. 852. 
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lege, Latin grartuiiar school, district school, and dame school, each in 
its own way institutional legacies of Medieval, Renaissance, and Refor- 
mation cultures, but the center of authority did not rest in state or 
public hands. The educational authority in colonial America rested 
mainly with the parents who expressed that authority in a variety of 
private forms of education. 

Private education remained the dominant form throughout the co- 
lonial era, even while governmental authority increased. By the con- 
stitutional period, a wide variety of private educational institutions 
served a very literate population.^ As the nineteenth century dawned in 
the grips of a strong nationalistic fervor, public power at both the 
federal and state levels grew. By the third and fourth decades of that 
century, state authority had grown especially in the northeast and mid- 
dle Atlantic states to such an extent that a public school could be clearly 
defined as a school that was publicly controlled and publicly financed. 
By the common school era (1830-1830) this distinction as to what con- 
stituted a public school as opposed to a private school was largely ac- 
cepted. Prior to that time the difference was often blurred.* 

Although the major authority over the education of the child still 
rested with the parent in the family unit, the common school movement 
led by Horace Mann in Massachusetts, Henry Barnard in Connecticut, 
Calvin Stowe in Ohio, Caleb Mills in Indiana, and John P. Pierce in 
Michigan extended state authority at the expense of what had been 
parent-family authority. The common school movement itself was 
spurred on by the passions of nationalism and the social and economic 
instability resulting from immigration and industrialization. By the 
Civil War period America liad greatly extended state authority in 
education. 

What began as a trickle of state authority in education became by 
the end of that century a raging torrent. Underlying the declining 
educational role of the family was its changing function from being both 
a producing and consuming unit to being solely a consuming unit. 
When the first artisan cobbler laid down his pegs and awl and left his 
household for the power-driven machines of the factory, the decline of 
the family as a vocational' educator began. At virtually every turn in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries the educational authority of the 
parent gave way to the growing authority of the state. 

Not only have the goals of education and the locus of authority 
changed, but alsu the acceptable means for implementing those goals. 
The idea that schooling is necessarily the main course of one's educa* 
tion is of relatively recent origin. In the age of Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson formal schooling was not critical in the education of 
the young. Thus, when Jefferson argued that the average citi/en must 

' For rxani[)lr, st-v (-tcrnin s (iistussnm n| ihi\ tr) I tafiitinn\ nj Amnuan h.fiiuatutn, p[) i^-H'* 
* Set' C.lanrut j K.truT. Man. Smieti, and Mtuahnn {i'tWnwvv^ . Ill St<»it. l-nrrsrnan. l^Mw). p 
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be educated so as to **rec()gni/e tyranny and be able to revolt against 
it/' and then suggested in his Bill for the Diffusion of Knowledge^ that the 
average citizen would need only three years of publicly supported 
schooling, he was thinking in terms of the self-taught individualism of 
his age. Jefferson believed. that in three years of schooling one could 
learn enough of the essential tools to become an educated citizen. Thus 
one might learn art, architecture, law, medicine, navigation, survey- 
ing, engineering, and languages in a variety of ways. For example, one 
could become accomplished in any of these areas by self-study, by ap- 
prenticing oneself to a person practicing the art, or by responding to 
any of the newspaper advertisements promising to teach an art for a fee. 

In that pre-modern world, Jelferson, Franklin, and others could 
become knowledgeable in a variety of fields. But by the early decades of 
the nineteenth century that world began to change. As new knowledge 
increased, requests for extended formal training and state licensing and 
credentialing in some fields appeared.'^ The beginning signs of the 
modern practice of making education synonymous with schooling were 
evident in the nineteenth century. 

As the idea of education as synonymous with schooling grew, the 
locus of authority shifted from parent to state. In this context, a cadre of 
state representatives emerged who, working within the growing cor- 
porate structure, claimed expertise in the techniques of implementing 
institutionally-derived goals. As the system became more bureaucratic, 
the primary values became standardization and efficiency^ As means 
became evaluated more on efficiency grounds, the role of the profes- 
sional teacher and supervisor entered the highly-charged, problematic 
modern world of social engineering. 

Given, then, the changing nature of the supervisory process with 
respect to goals, means, and authority over time, it might be helpful to 
keep these dimensions of the process in mind as we scan two significant 
periods of educational reform and briefiy analyze one of the problems of 
the professional supervisor in the mid-twentieth century. Our first 
period under consideration will be that of the common school era 
(1830-1850) when the state system of publicly controlled elementary 
schools took shape. The second period will be that of the progressive 
liberal reform era (1890-1920). This was the period when our secondary 
schools not only underwent fantastic expansion, but it was also the 
period when they were efiectively reorganized within the framework of 
a centralized bureaucratic system that has remained the dominant 
model of school governance throughout the twentieth century. 

Set- (idrdon l.n*. Uruuifit' A i^um^t I tftiorutuf {Svw \'nik ( H.issu s Senrs. P*<j7). [) H.\. 
•* I (In luit iiir.in tn iiiipK lhal al) skill iraimn^ was VMtir oprn or lhal il ha<l hvvw prrvitiusly '\ \\v 
Mrthfval miihi sysiriii was niit an «jprii svsh-iii MiJWr\{T. in ifir transit inn tnun the trndal svsirin 
1(1 ihf (af)Uahst svsn-ni. thrrr was a wj-akcmni; n\ \\\r i,'uiUl svstrrn r\rn as thr apprrntu i-shif) 
system w.is tlrnvr*! Irntn ifiat svsti-iii. inakiny rnotii for a tnnic inin[H-mi\r. posscssu r in- 
(livuhialisnt as rrllciirtl in thr btmrnrmsir ( lass ( )tu r this tlass was m plair. uvw uisinutHMial 
struiiuirs wviv (iratrd tliat werr j-(pially as i ontrdlliny. 
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The Common School Era 

The common school, as many have noted, was not a school for 
commoners but was a school that taught the common elements of 
American culture. The integrative purpose of such a school loomed 
large in the minds of Horace Mann and others who led the common 
school movement. To Mann and others the new American society 
seemed to be disintegrating before their eyes as they observed the social, 
religious, and economic conflicts of the day. As the family began to lose 
its producer function to a factory system of employment and poverty- 
stricken Irish Catholics flooded Protestant Boston providing cheap 
labor and undercutting the native workers, the potential for social 
disintegration seemed alarmingly clear. As Horace Mann put it: 

The mobs, the riots, the burnings, the lyiu hings, perpelralrd by the men of the present 
day, are perpetrated because of their vicious and defective education. We see and feci 
the ravages of their tiger passions now, when they are full grown; but it was years ago 
when they were whelped and suckled. And so too, if we are derelict in our duty in this 
manner, our children in their turn will suffer. If we permit the vulture's eggs to be 
hatched, it will then be too late to take care of the lambs.' 

As a whig politician opposed to Jacksonian democracy and as a 
strong advocate of industrial expansion, Mann saw the possibilities of 
social class conflict. He argued that» ** Property and labor, in dilTerent 
classes, are essentially antagonistic; but property and labor, in the same 
class, are essentially fraternal.*' ^ Mann's solution to the social class 
conflict that surfaced on the first wave of industrialization in America 
lay in the development of the common school and a more highly educat- 
ed populace. It **never can happen," Mann argued, **that an intelli- 
gent and practical body of men should be permanently poor." ^ The 
more formal education a population had the less chance it had of being 
poor. 

The argument Mann set forth in his Twelfth Annual Report to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education assumed not only that education 
would prevent poverty and thus reduce class conflict through the proc- 
ess of dividing the wealth, but that the pool of wealth to be distributed 
would steadily increase as a consequence of a more highly educated 
populace. Horace Mann believed education to be the ** balance-wheel of 
the social machinery," which disarmed the poor of their hostility 
toward the rich by preventing **being poor." As Mann put it: 

Beyond the power of diffusing old wealth, it has the prerogative of creating new. It is a 
thousand times more lucrative than fraud; and adds a thousand iold more to a nation's 
resources than the most suceessfid conquests. Knaves and robbers can obtain only 

' As (juoti'd by Karit'r. \1an, Stnifty, and Edu(alton, p. hO. 

* As (^uotrd by l.awrrnc*' A ('rt iiiin. I'hf Republu and thf School, fiotace Mann on thr t.diuaiwn of 
b'rte Sffn (Nt w York. IVat hers Ciollrijf Prrss. n*r>7). p H7. 
" Ibid 
Ibid 
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\\hi\i was before possessed by others. Bur education creates or develops new treasures, 
trt!asuies not before possessed or dreamed of by anyone." 

Mann had clearly conceptualized a theory of human capital. He 
wrote to Abbott Lawrence that ''Education has a market value. ... It 
may be minted and will yield a larger amount of statutable coin than 
common bullion." 

The same year Karl Marx wrote The Communist Manifesto (1848), 
Horace Mann penned his last Annual Report to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. In that report was embedded a theory of human 
capital that conceptually linked schooling to economic and social growth 
within a meritocratically-organized social and economic class system. 
Here, then, was the rationale for public schooling that would sustain the 
American nation for the next century. Implicit in that rationale was an 
ideology of competitive and possessive individualism packaged in the 
context of equal opportunity for all within a system of schools locally 
managed under state authorization. 

The whig political-educational platform of Mann combined the 
earlier Hamiltonian respect for property with the Jeffersonian concern 
for equality, all nicel> set within the institutional framework of a 
meritocratically governed public school system. The end product was a 
school system that taught not only how to read, write, and cipher but 
also Horatio Alger stories from which children learned that material 
rewards and riches, came to those who played the competitive games of 
business life. As the nineteenth century wore on, the religious and 
moral values expressed in the educational literature of an earlier period 
were frequently overshadowed by business values. 

The common elements of American culture were woven into the 
fabric of children's books and teaching manuals throughout the nine- 
teenth century. As Barbara Berman, Monica Kiefer, and others have 
shown, these strands consist of considerable Protestant moral precepts 
intertwined with business values interspersed with military modeling. 
The Mexican War, the Civil War, the Indian Wars, and the Spanish- 
American War left their imprint on the rhetoric and practice of the 
:ommon school. 

It was not only the line and staff method of organization that school 
people borrowed from the military, the military model clearly entered 
the literature on classroom teaching and supervision of in.struction as 
well. As the Michigan Teacher in 1873 attests, **A good school, like a 
great army, must be drilled to precise, prompt, and well-ordered move- 
ment/' *Un 1887, Gabriel Compayr^s in Lectures on Pedagogy, Theoretical 



'» /W . p. 88. 

»^ As quoted by Richard H. dcLone. Small Futures Children, Imqualily, and the Utmu 0/ Ltberal 
Rejorm (New York; Hartoun Brace Jovanovich. J979). p. 43. 

" As quoted by Barbara Roesth Berman. "A Method of Progress: Stuial Mission in Nine- 
teeuth-Century Teacher 1Vau\ing Literature. 1830-1890" (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Rochester. 1978), p. 257. 
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and Practical wrote, ''A child of our common schools is not only a future 
workman, but a future soldier/' 

The Progressive Era 

By 1900 only ten percent of American youth 14 to 17 attended a 
secondary school. Fifty years later approximately ninety percent of that 
age group was in secondary schools. This massive system of schooling 
was economically based, to a large extent, on the rising development of 
corporations which profoundly sliaped American life. 

The phenomenal growth of the corporation was critical in estab- 
lishing the mass system of American production, distribution, and con- 
sumption in the twentieth century. Charles Forccy points out that: 

... in 1897 thf total capitalization of all corporations individually valiu'd at a million 
dollars or rnoir came to only 170 million. Three years later die same figure lor total 
capitalization stood at live billion> and in 1904 ai over twenty billion.''^ 

Massive accumulation of capital was now underwriting the crea- 
tion of mass production systems. 

As Lawrence Cremin in 1961 correctly concluded, industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, and immigration were the central problems of the 
era.*^ The political progressives' solution to these problems was found 
in the idea of the regulatory state. This concept of state, as it was 
fashioned by such Wisconsin progressives as Robert 1\ Ely,. John R. 
Commons, and Robert M. LaFollette and later instituted by the na- 
tional government, was itself historically rooted in the paternalistic 
Bismarckian state that utilized government to rationalize and regulate 
the political-social economy. 

The Wisconsin idea as expressed in progressive legislation at both 
the state and national level was modeled after its German counterpart. 
The corporate liberal state that emerged in America was, like the 
Bismarckian state, designed to ameliorate fundamental conflict between 
competing economic and social interests. As the state became a regula- 
tory agency, it also became a protective welfare agency which, in exer- 
cising its power, extended i^s compulsory authority to nearly all aspects 
of life. The larger corporations as well as unions found it to their finan- 
cial advantage to support greater governmental regulatory authority in 
many areas of life. That same state authority that regulated commerce 
also came to regulate drugs, alcohol, tobacco, food, clothing, work, 
leisure time, communications, news, knowledge, research, medicine, 
child labor, social welfare, and education. 

Charlfs roney. ihf (IwsMomL of l.iberaliwi {\v^ N'lirk Oxloni I'nivrtMiy I'a ss. ). p. 

XIV . 

Lsiwrrrni* A. (^n-niin. I'hr 'i'ian\joimation of the School {\v\s Vnrk Knopl. VHA) 

Sit (iabnrl Kf)lko. I'hf I'numph of (*.ot\\enali\m A RevitfrpiriaUon of Amrruar f{t\ioT\ (Ni v\ 
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Within this rising tide of state power, child labor laws as well as 
compulsop' education laws began to be seriously enforced. The new im- 
migrants from southeastern Europe who flooded into our urban centers 
now had to be Americanized quickly and trained for the workplace. 
With the Haymarket Riot, the Ludlow Massacre, and the Pullman 
Strike in the background, more and more voices could be heard calling 
for order, control, and social efficiency. Political and social reform was 
intimately tied to educational reform. Within that milieu of ethnic and 
racial conflict and economic and social dislocation, there emerged a 
workable coalition of business and professional elites, new school mana- 
gers and university people who organized to reform the schools. As 
David Tyack put it, these elites: 

. . . planned a basic shift in the control of urban education which would vrst political 
power in a small committee composed of '*successful men." They wished to emulate 
the process of decision making used by men on the board of directors of a modern cor- 
poration. They planned to delegate almost total administrative power to an expert 
superintendent and his staff so that they could re.shape the schools to fit the new eco- 
nomic and social conditions of an urban-industrial society. They rejected as anachro- 
nistic, inefficient, and potentially corrupt the older methods of decision making and 
school politics. Effective political reform, said one of their leaders, might require '*the 
imposition of limitations upon the common suffrage." They ridiculeid "the exceeding- 
ly democratic idea that all are equal" and urged that schooling be adapted to social 
stratification.*^ 

Raymond E. Callahan in his work Education and the Cult of Efficiency 
very well documented the efficiency craze of the new administrative 
bureaucracy. He however mistakenly laid the cause of the problem on 
the vulnerability of schoolpeople to business pressures. Paul Violas in 
llie Training of the Urban Working Class and Joseph Cronin in Control of 
Urban Schools, as well as David Tyack in The One Best System^ have clearly 
shown that school leaders were not so much victims of business in- 
fluence and pressure as they were exponents of it. These works further 
document that even though there was some opposition, on the whole, 
school leaders were clearly successful in achieving their goal.*^ One such 
leader, Ellwood P. Cubberley, for more than three decades not only 
dominated the field of history of education, but profoundly shaped the 
thinking of the administrative cadre of public schools in the twentieth 
century. Cubberley argued that the ward system of organizing urban 
schools was not only inefficient and unwieldy, but it allowed the less in- 
telligent and less successful people to rule the board. As Cubberley put 
it; 

The writer once knew a ward board composed of one physician, iwo businessmen, one 
^ood lawyer, two politit ian lawyers with lew clients, one bookkeeper, one blacksmith, 
one saloon-keeper» one buyer of hides and tallow, one butcher, one druggist, one 
worker in a lumber yard, one retired army officer, one man of no occupation except 
general opposition to any form of organized government, and one woman. The result 
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was a board divided into factions, members from the better wards having but little in- 
fluence with those from the poorer wards. The constant danger was that the less in- 
telligent and less progressive element would wear out the better element and come to 
rule the board. 

The schools, Cubberley argued, must be governed by the * 'better'' 
people of the community and this could be accomplished by changing 
from a ward system of school board representation to a five to seven 
member board elected at large. As he put it; 

One of the more important results of the change from ward representation to election 
from the city at large, in any city of average decency and intelligence, is that the in* 
evitable representation from those '*poor wards** is eliminated, and the board as a 
whole comes to partake in the best characteristics of the city as a whole. ^' 

School board reorganization during the progressive era proceeded 
with the clear intent of getting our **best elements" to control the school 
system. Board members elected at large would no longer represent their 
own respective wards where they were accountable at the neighborhood 
level but would be supposedly more representative of **. . . the best 
characteristics of the city as a whole/' 

Reformers also insisted that politics be removed from the schools. 
This was to be done first by electing school board members at large so 
that the * 'better elements" of the community would control the board 
and, second, by holding school board elections separate from political 
elections, thus freeing them from the taint of party affiliation. The pro- 
gressive liberal drive for a ** nonpartisan*' school board elected at large, 
effectively disenfranchised the poorer classes. School boards in the pro- 
gressive era moved more under the control of business and professional 
leaders, and the disproportionate representation of these classes on 
school boards remains to the present day.^^ 

Amidst these changes emerged a professionalization of the 
superintendency which came in the wake of the growth of cities. As late 
as 1870, Cubberley reports 29 city superintendents of schools, but by 
1876 there were 142 cities of 8,000 inhabitants or more which had a city 
superintendent.^^ The population growth in the metropolitan centers 
stimulated both the bureaucrati?,ation of management as well as the 
professionalization of school administrators. By the beginning of the 
century courses in school administration could be taken at the universi- 
ty level. 

Throughout the early decades of the twentieth century, school 
management was increasingly recognized as a job for professional ex- 
perts trained at the university level. For the most part, these experts 

'0 Kllwood P. C:ul)bt'rlfy, Publu S(hooi Admmsiralion {Scv* York Huushiun Mifnm. p. 
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were drawn from the middle class, By the 1920's most city school 
systems were governed by boards drawn primarily from business and 
professional classes and managed by middle-class professional ad- 
ministrators who in turn tended to hire lower middle-class teachers who 
had just moved from a social position of lower class, It is little wonder, 
then, that most American public schools by mid-twentieth century were 
so thoroughly middle class, 

While the nineteenth century witnessed the rise of the common 
school, the first half of the twentieth century witnessed the rise of the 
secondary school. For example, during the 70 year period from 1870 to 
1940 the population of the United States increased three times over, 
while the population of our secondary schools increased 90 times over. 
This astonishing growth in schooling set the conditions for reorganizing 
schools from a committee system to the more efficient military line and 
staff system. The new organization allowed for greater centralized con- 
trol and yet considerable specialization of function. 

As the overall school systems became larger, the role of the 
superintendent became more specialized. As this occurred, the work of 
supervision of instruction was delegated to a new cadre of administra- 
tors. By February 1921, the National Conference on Educational 
Method was organized as an independent society, and by 1929 the 
organization changed its name to the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and became a separate department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, This department maintained its separate 
identity until 1943 when it merged with the Society for Curriculum 
Study to become the Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the NEA, 

Thus by 1929 the trend toward professionalizing supervision as a 
separate field had advanced far enough to warrant a separate depart- 
ment in the NEA, Although it is impossible to describe all the concerns 
of supervisors and directors during the next two decades within this 
short space, it is clear that the problems they struggled with were prob- 
lems of ends as well as means, very much influenced by the historic cir- 
cumstances of their time. 

The Depression 

The new Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the NEA was hardly organized when the country was over- 
whelmed by a severe depression. Many supervisors and administrators 
believed their role during that time was to lead the new generation to 
social adjustment and to what little happiness might be wrested from the 
**dull and sordid years" that they believed lay ahead for that genera- 
lion. While Franklin Delano Roosevelt spoke of this generation having 
a rendezvous with destiny, public school administrators more often 



spoke in sadder, less uplifting terms. E. W. Butterfield, State Commis- 
sioner of Education for Connecticut, expressed this view when he said, 

Our schools fare this new task. VVhili* children arc still pupils, the schools are to 
educate all, to lead to social adjustments, to train for a ttuThanical at^e, and to (;ivo, 
thru ( lub activities, thru inusie and art and moving picture appreciation and home- 
making and beauty culture, the interests that will carry happiness thru many dull and 
sordid years. ^* 

Throughout the next few decades the overall view of education was 
to help the younger generation adjust to the real world of {)ain and suf- 
fering which lay ahead. As Butterfield continued, 

Blessed is the boy or girl who. tor t'llty years, will meet in turn pain, worry, poverty, 
loss of friends, liard work, generous in amount and monotonous in nature, and all of 
tlie woes and ills thai flesh is heir to, and yet will search for no escape thru the dooi of 
despair, suicide, or insanity.'' 

While a few educators paused momentarily to listen to George S. 
Counts' clarion call — **Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order?'' 
— most continued on in the more secure role of adjusting the younger 
generation to the social and economic necessities of what they perceived 
to be the real world. Meeting the needs of children in such a world 
called for **individuali/ing instruction," which often meant tracking 
the young back into the social and economic class from whence they 
came. 

The world of technological change continued to impress super- 
visors. Some spoke of cultural lag, while others spoke of scientific 
management, social efficiency, and .scientific measurement. Still others 
spoke of cooperative curriculum revision, the whole child, pupil-teacher 
planning, democratic supervision, and life adjustment curricular goals. 
While efficiency and scientific management continued to occupy the at- 
tention of many, toward the closing years of the 1930s such words as 
democracy, cooperative living, and group thinking became increasingly 
commonplace. While a few educational leaders sought to change the 
social order through the schools, many more thought in terms of social 
harmony and life adjustment. All seemed to agree that educational 
supcrvi.sors ought lo avail themselves of the new techniques emerging 
from the new sciences of psychology and sociology lor analyzing, shap- 
ing, and controlling human behavior so as to become more elficient 
social engineers or, at least, more effective <»ducaiional leaders. 

The interrelationship of ends and means, as John Dewey never 
tired of repeating, was inevitably transactionally related. Social science 
methodology was never socially neutral, although many educators liked 
to treat it as if it were. Uewey correctly warned that undemocratic 
methods, no matter how objective, were still likely to produce 
undemocratic ends. 
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By the end of the 1930s a crucial philosophical discussion was tak- 
ing place among professional educators which proved highly significant 
in terms of the role the profession would take in the decades ahead. 
That discussion centered on the changed meaning of the word 
democracy and what was meant by democratic method. While in retro- 
spect some have dismissed these discussions as rhetorical flourishes, 
they were, indeed, substantive critical arguments. 

In the minds of Dewey and others the argument over democracy 
centered on the question of method. The question of whether social 
science methods would or could contribute to a more democratic society 
troubled the young profe.ssor of education, Kenneth D. Bcnne at the 
University of Illinois. In a 1949 edition o{ Progressive Education devoted to 
social engineering,^^ Benne argued that educational leaders must be- 
come **changc-agents skilled in inducing, directing, and stabilizing 
those changes in persons, groups, and organizations which intelligent 
development of educational situations today requires. Such social 
engineering, Benne argued, **will serve democratic aims and observe 
democratic scruples and standards only if it is guided by a methodology 
which incorporates basic democratic values as procedural norms. "^^ 

Benne, along with R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axielle, and B. 
Olhanel Smith, further developed these ideas in the 1943 Yearbook of 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education under the title, 
llie Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Democratic Society, later [)ublished as 
7'//f Improvement of Practical Intelligence in 1950. Although Dewey did not 
entirely agree with the work of these authors, their study is a landmark 
attempt to explicitly deal with the practical linkage between • t ^e of 
social science methodology and the possible consequences for a uemo- 
craiic social order. That the l)ook failed to reach a large audience makes 
it no less significant. It may have fallen on deaf ears because it was 
originally published during war time when other concerns were ob- 
viously more significant. Perhaps it was the fact that it did not represent 
the wave of the future. For most educational administrators and super- 
visors in the post-World War II period the wave of the future lay in in- 
discriminate borrowing and use of new social science techniques, 
devoid of philosophic and social concerns. The demi.se of philosophy of 
education as a significant component in the education and training of 
administrators and supervisors parallels the rise in the use of social 
scienc^'^ disciplines. Since World War II, educational leaders have tend- 
ed to worry most about the efficiency of means and to treat the ends as 
something given. 
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World War II demonstrated the useful application of social science 
methods to practical problems of change. Systems analysis of budgets as 
well as personnel found its way into the lexicon of educational leader- 
ship. **Group Dynamics" was another technique with direct applica- 
tion to educational engineering. 

Funded by the Office of Naval Research, the first National Train- 
ing Laboratory on Group Development took shape under the joint 
directorship of Leland P. Bradford of the NEA and Dorwin Cartwright 
of MIT with a selected cadre of trainees, among whom were Kenneth 
Benne of Teachers College, Columbia, and Ronald Lippitt of MIT's 
Research Center for Group Dynamics. The stated intent of this labora- 
tory was to help leaders and groups **achieve maximum human produc- 
tivity" while bringing their **behavior into line with the difficult de- 
mands of democratic ideology. "'-^^ The laboratory was further initiated: 

(1) to provide research scientists with an opjHirtuniiy to communicate scientillc 
knowledge of j;roup dynamics to key education and action leaders, (2) provide an op- 
portunity tor observinj;^ experiencinj?^ and practicing basic elements of the democratic 
group process which are relevant to educational and action leadership, ixml (3) to pro- 
vide an experimental laboratory for further research explorations of basic problems of 
assessment and improvement of efficiency of group growth, group thinking, and group 
action.'" 

Thus the National Training Laboratories gave birth to sensitivity 
training.. Over the next three decades it was used by government, 
business, education, and religious institutions under the rubric of 
^'democratic group process" to achieve efficiency in "group growth, 
group thinking and gi oup action . * ' While one might seriously take issue 
as to whether or not this process was democratic, it is clear that it was a 
highly manipulative series of techniques whereby individual thought, 
identity, and freedom were overcome in order to serve the bureaucratic 
"group" in thought and action. In the end it proved to be a highly ef- 
fective apparatus to be used in any corporate structure from the mili- 
tary, which originally funded it, to the religious, economic, and educa- 
tional institutions which used it. From its origins it promised efficiency 
in maximizing "human oroductivity" within an institutionalized 
framework. 

The problem that emerged in the NTL experiment was one thai 
emerged over and over again in the field of education in the post-World 
War II period. While administrators and supervisors repeatedly turned 
to the social sciences for more effective methodology and efficient tech- 
niques for predicting and controlling human behavior, their role in goal 
determination was diminishing. As this occurred the function of the 
humanities in the education of such leaders became more and more ir- 
relevant, if not a bit anachronistic. The older self conception of the 
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supervisor as participating in goal determination, which often appeared 
in the earlier pre-war literature, seemed to fade as the more technocratic 
model predominated. Under the circumstances the question of moral 
and ethical ends of education found little place in the professional 
literature. 

For the most part educators did not take the lead in social reform 
movements. Although some educators in the late 1930s and early 1940s 
participated in intercultural programs which struggled against racism 
and sexism so inherent in this culture, by and large, the limited progress 
made in the post-war years in these areas was a consequence of the 
educational bureaucracy being forced to react from outside the system. 

Over the last century as the idea of education became equated with 
schooling, and the locus of educational authority shifted from parent to 
teacher and then to bureaucratic authority, the locus of educational 
decision-making became increasingly obfuscated. Within this kind of 
framework, lacking any significant philosophical rationale for judg- 
ment, the means of education tend to be seriously evaluated solely in 
terms of efficiency criteria. Under such circumstances the end of effi- 
ciency justified the means of electrical shocks, group psychological ma- 
nipulation, time-out boxes, sensitivity training, and drugs. Thus these 
devices became part of the repertoire of educational training techniques 
in the 1980s. 

Perhaps Max Weber was correct when he argued that, "the fully 
developed bureaucratic mechanism" has characteristics similar to that 
of a machine when he said, 

Precision, speed, imambiguity, knowledge of the files, continuity, discretion, unity, 
strict subordination, reduction of friction and of material and personal costs — these 
are raised to the optimum point in the strictly bureaucratic administration. . . 

It was clear to him that. 

The decisive reason for the advance of bureaucratic organization has always been its 
purely technical superiority over any other form of organization. The fully developed 
bureaucratic mechanism compares with other organizations exactly as does the 
machine with the nonmechanical modes of production." 

Early on Weber pointed out that such an organization in its fullest 
development carried with it a thoroughly rationalized fundamental 
disrespect for life. 

When r.illy developed, bureaucracy also stands, . . . under the principle of sine ira at: 
studio (without scorn and bias). Its specific nature, which is welcomed by capitalism, 
develops the more perfectly the more the bureaucracy is '^dehumanized," the more 
completely it succeeds in eliminating from official business love, hatred, and all purely 
personal, irrational, and emotional elements which escape calculation. This is the 
specific nature of bureaucracy and it is appraised as its special virtue." 

H H. Genh and C. Wnghi Mills, From Max Weber- Essays m Sociolo^- (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1958)» p. 214. 
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The driving force of the Kafka-like bureaucratic world of profit 
and efficiency in which we live when carried to its rationalized extreme 
becomes irrationally devoid of human purpose and dignity. Unexam- 
ined, unchecked, and uncontrolled, the criteria of efficiency cut deeply 
into our traditional views of the dignity of life, knowledge, the meaning 
of words, and the overall political process by which we govern 
ourselves. In such a world, words like democracy and freedom lose their 
traditional meanings as they take on a propaganda function. Margaret 
Mead reflected this when she spoke to an earlier generation of pro- 
gressive educators who in 1935 were involved in the task of creating a 
new social studies curriculum for what is now our present adult 
generation: 

. . . thai for a society lo operate efficiently, there must be a great number of words and 
phrases which will set up immediate responses in the minds of any group which is ap- 
pealed to act or to refrain from action. Without such rallying words as **Democracy," 
**The Constitution,'' ^'Americanism," it would be impossible to organize masses into 
sufficiently integrated groups to produce social action. One defmitc task of the social 
studies teaching is to build up the tone of certain words, to place them in a series of con- 
texts so that they have come to have a fixed stimulus value in the mind of the listener. 
The tale of the martyr, the patriot, the hero, the narration of events as traitorous or 
despicable — all of these have this function.^* 

The extent to which social studies teachers accepted Mead's 
analysis of the political process and the extent to which they were suc- 
cessful in effectively reaching the younger generation with such ideas is 
the extent to which they, in part at least, significantly helped shape the 
political life of the America of 1984. 
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Chapter 2. 

A Scientific Approacli to 
Supervision 

John D. McNeil 

We are approaching another fin he siecle. Scientific supervision 
began with the optimistic promise to deliver both a more just authority 
for teacher improvement and great gains in student achievement. Forty 
years later, in the early 1960s, scientific supervisors were denigrated for 
not having determined teaching effectiveness nor the methods by which 
pupils best learn. Consequently, and again with optimism, professional 
researchers — behavioral scientists — took over responsibility for 
discovering scientific knowledge that would make teaching more effec- 
tive and supervisors were relegated to implementing their findings. A 
highly supported R and D effort aimed at strengthening the research 
basis for teacher effectiveness followed. However, in the early 1980s, 
this effort is viewed pessimistically. The behavioral scientists are criti- 
cized as having had little impact on what or how students learn or, even 
worse, that their research is reinforcing inadequate goals of education. 
Nevertheless, the conduct of research as an underpinning to supervision 
will continue albeit in differing directions: (a) theoretical research to ex- 
plain what occurs in classrooms and to get better ideas about what is in- 
volved in teaching and (b) practical action research whereby practi- 
tioners and researchers together try to resolve limited problems in par- 
ticular school situations and to search for procedures that work in the 
hands of teachers. 

Scientific Supervision as Part of the 
Scientific Management Movement 

Early in this century, scientific supervision was viewed as an 
answer to the lack of clearly defined standards, a lack that made it dif- 
ficult to determine which methods were proving best and which teachers 
wore doing the best work. Franklin Bobbitt, for example, saw scientific 
supervisors as addressing two initial tasks: guiding teachers in the selec- 
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tion of methods and preparing and renewing teachers.* Supervisors 
themselves were to discover the best procedures for performing teaching 
tasks and to help teachers acquire these methods in order to ensure 
maximum pupil achievement. Basic to this early concept of scientific 
supervision was the need for a research basis for teaching — a replace- 
ment for supervision that appeared to be personal and arbitrary. 

Examples of the kinds of information sought in deriving ap- 
propriate methods are seen in these questions regarding the teaching of 
addition in arithmetic: At what age should the 45 addition combina- 
tions be taught? What are the combinations that require much, medi- 
um, and little drill? Should the drill be oral or written? Is it best per- 
formed with abstract examples or in connection with concrete prob- 
lems? What is the value of using exercises that involve vocational or 
civic motives? 

Teacher preparation and renewal were to be undertaken only after 
identifying the teacher's weaknesses by measuring the teacher's knowl- 
edge of subject matter, understanding of methods and teaching proc- 
esses, ability to see teaching in academic and social perspectives, en- 
durance, and energy. 

Scientific Supervision as Drawing on Research Studies 
and Applying a Problem Solving Method 

By 1930, the difficulty of separating scientific supervision from the 
scientific study of education itself was apparent. Data generated from 
early investigations — experimental and statistical — aimed at yielding 
knowledge of optimum methods to be employed by teachers were 
deemed inadequate. Instead supervisors were to be familiar with the 
broad range of educational research and to use this knowledge in the ap- 
praisal, train ing» and improvement of teachers. Supervisors were to 
draw implications from research undertaken by educational psycholo- 
gists interested in mental measurement, individual differences, and the 
psychology of learning; they were to construct, understand, and use 
new types o|' tests suggested by educational measurement experts; and 
they were to see that teachers formulated objectives in accordance with 
the curriculum experts' new technicjues. 

At this time, the concept of scientific supervision changed from 
that of regarding researcli findings as fixed conclusions, lormulated into 
a pattern for all to follow, to that ol' regarding such findings as data for 
sharpening observation and directing further thinking. The intluence of 
John Dewey's Ihe Sources of a Science of Education^ was apparent. Accord- 
ingly, the object of scientific supervision was the devilopment of 

' Fiankim B<>bl)jn, " I In- Supri\ isior) «»! ('iiv Sih«H)K." m Ihc iuflfth Vrtuhtmk of thf Satumnl 
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teachers who would attack their classroom problems scientifically, free 
from the control of tradition, and activated by the spirit of inquiry (the 
forerunner of action research). Supervisors and teachers together were 
to adopt an experimental attitude, trying out new procedures and 
studying the effects of each newly introduced means of improvement 
until satisfactory results were attained. An underlying assumption was 
that the efficiency of teachers would be increased through the guidance 
of a supervisor who would translate aims of the school into terms which 
the teachers understand, gain teacher acceptance of the aims and objec- 
tives, help teachers adapt the curriculum in light of community and in- 
dividual factors, analyze teaching, and judge the quality of instruction 
and the efficiency of the results.^ 

Scientific Supervision as Democratic Ideology 

In the early 1940s, scientific supervision took a new turn in re- 
sponse to political concerns and the climate of war. Principles associated 
with democracy — widespread participation, rtspect for personality, 
and the importance of eliciting the contributions of many in reaching a 
common goal — tempered the earlier admonitions that teachers should 
act in accordance with facts and principles that were reasonably well 
established by the process of science. 

Indeed, supervisors were to help teachers apply scientific methods 
and attitudes only in so far as those methods and attitudes were consis- 
tent with the social values of the day. The formulating of hypotheses, 
the selecting of appropriate research designs, and the statistical analysis 
found in action research centered on instructional problems of impor- 
tance to the participating teachers. Such scientific methods Were to help 
teachers and supervisors collect data and draw conclusions that would 
be more sufficient and systematically organized than the facts and con- 
clusions they would derive from their uncontrolled opinion. Although 
supervisors continued to study and relate the generalizable findings 
from research that seemed to have implications for school practice, they 
tended to cite only those studies that were consistent with the political 
ideology of the time. For example, a limited study comparing the effects 
of autocratic, democratic, and laissez-faire leadership by Lewin, Lip- 
pitt, and White, indicating the superiority of the democratic role over 
autocratic and laissez-faire roles, was taken as the defining answer 
regarding the most appropriate teaching style for the classroom,* This 
study had a more far reaching effect on practice than any other single 
piece of research, although it was faulty as an experimental study. 



* A S. Barr, An Inlrodudion to theSitenttJu Stud} of CAanroom Supnvtuon York. Appleton and 
Clompany, 19'.U). 

* K. Lewin, R. Lippiti, and K. White. "Patterns of A^^ressIve Behavior in Kxpciirncntally 
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The End of Scientific Research by School Supervisors 

By the 1960s supervisors were no longer engaged with teachers in 
action research. Action researchers were criticized for their lack of 
quantitative methods and their failure to conceptually grasp the prob- 
lems undertaken. Educational science did not cement teachers into a 
self-governing expert group. Instead, research on teaching was about to 
be relegated to technically professional researchers, not supervisors and 
teachers. 

The Handbook of Research on Teaching published in 1963 signaled an 
effort to put research on classroom behavior into contact with the 
behavioral sciences. The content of the book emphasized methodology 
for conducting research on teaching — theories, paradigms, statistics, 
and experimrntal designs. In focusing on the methods and concepts of 
the behavioral sciences, the authors of the handbook sought causai in- 
terpretation and explanation in contrast to the earlier positivist concep- 
tion of science which limited inquiry to simple investigation into facts, 
such as experimental design to determine the relative effectiveness of 
phonics versus whole word method in the teaching ol reading. The 
handbook both set the direction for future research on teaching and 
revealed the limited knowledge derived from previous research. 

The paucity of knowledge about teaching variables and student 
achievement attained in the previous era was apparent. Little was 
known about the practical productivity and unexpected effects of given 
teaching methods. A research basis for guiding supervisors was still 
lacking. The following conclusions by experts who reviewed the status 
of knowledge regarding teachers are testimony to this uncertainty; 

Procedures for Assessing Teachers. Ratings of teaching effectiveness 
have no discernible relationships to student gains. After 40 years of 
research on teacher effectiveness, one can point to few outcomes that 
supervisors can safely employ in hiring a teacher or in granting tenure. 

Effects of Classroom Practices. There is a lack of both a formal system 
of pedagogical theory and knowledge about the relationship between 
particular classroom procedures and their educational consequences. 
Different kinds of teachers get varying amounts of achievement from 
different kinds of children. 

Programs for Teacher Improvement. It is hard to find evidence that pat- 
terns of teacher behavior are generated by teacher training. Teaching 
behavior has little to do with scientific knowledge of learning. Instead, 
most teaching patterns are influenced more by tradition and the per- 
sonal needs of teachers than by research on teaching. The teacher is 
formed by the social situations imposed by the job, especially by the 
teacher's relationship with students. A teaching method cannot be de- 
signed in terms of a set of laws of learning alone. It must also include a 

^ H I.. Hiuigkirison. "Anion Research — A OrUique." The Journal of t.diKanonai Socioiogy :U. 
4(1957):137.153. 
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set of laws that characterize the consequent behavior of the teacher. We 
have no such laws. 

Teacher Characteristics. The relationship between psychological mal- 
functioning and teaching effectiveness is low. There are inconsistent 
findings regarding the relationship of the teacher's intellectual power 
and success in teaching. Little is known about the relationship between 
teaching personality and teaching effectiveness. 

Teaching in Nursery Schools. The body of knowledge regarding 
nursery school teaching is spotty and unorganized. Statements about 
teaching method are so tentative that they are of little value. 

leaching in Higher Education. When one is asked whether lecture is 
better than discussion, the appropriate counter is *'For what goals?" 

Teaching Reading. There is considerable difference of opinion 
among experts on reading methods. Research has not given much help 
in identifying developing skills, appropriate altitudes, or flexibility 
necessary when reading for different purposes and reading different 
kinds of materials. There seems to be no "best" method for all children 
learning to read. 

Teaching Science. Research on the relationship between the behavior 
of science teachers and other variables, such as the behavior of their 
pupils, is meager. 

Teaching Math, Evidence about the consequences of tell-and-do 
methods versus heuristic methods is not conclusive. One should be 
wary of adopting one method or another on the basis of the evidence 
available. 

Teaching Composition. The transfer value of grammar to the writing 
of compositions depends on the particular grammatical ability involved. 
We do not know what sperific items of grammatical knowledge hold the 
greatest promise for improving composition skills. 

Teaching Social Studies. Research on the outcomes of any given tech- 
nique has yielded conflicting results. 

Teaching Visual Arts. Those in this field do not seek a single set of 
procedures for teaching art. There is no theoretical base that is correct 
to the exclusion of other points of view. 

Teaching Foreign Language. There is no adequate classroom experi- 
mentation. There is no research from which to draw useful conclusions 
for teaching grammatical habits. The problem of optimal methods oi 
teaching pronunciation is practically untouched. There is a dearth of 
evidence on methods of teaching reading in a foreign language. 

Similarly, A. S. Barr's summary of studies related to the measure- 
ment and prediction of teacher effectiveness indicated little was known. ^ 
During a period of nearly 40 years beginning with his experience as 
director of supervisors in the public schools, Barr sought to apply the 

A S. Harr v\ al . "Wisronsin Siudirs DJ ihr Mi-ahurrnirnl ami Pmiu lion of *I rac hrr Kflrc • 
iivrnrss — A Summary dI Invrsn^aiums.*" of Kxpenmrnlal Education iU). l(Svpit'rnbfr 
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scientific approach to objectifying teaching. Under his direction, teach- 
ers, supervisors, and 75 doctoral candidates carried out studies of teach- 
ing effectiveness. Almost every conceivable aspect of teaching ability 
and evidence of efficiency was explored: interests, attitudes, behaviors, 
knowledges, skills, and personality traits. In looking back over these in- 
vestigations, Barr asked, ''What progress has been made?" His answer 
was that some progress had been made in clarifying the problem. He 
correctly saw that the problem that needs clarifying before all others is 
the criterion of teaching effectiveness. Different people employ different 
criteria and approaches to the evaluation of teachers. Some prefer to ap- 
proach effectiveness from the point of view of personal prerequisites; 
some from teacher-pupil behaviors; some from basic knowledge, at- 
titudes, and skill; and some from the point of view of results or pro- 
ducts. These different approaches give difkrrnt answers to the ques- 
tion, ''Is this teacher an effective teacher?*' 

Other problems include the difficulties of (a) isolating teacher in- 
fluence from the influences of home, peers, and environment and (b) 
relating the specific teaching acts to larger ends. (Supervisors tend to 
infer significance of specific acts to larger purposes, but they have not 
established the validity of their inferences according to the canons of 
science.) A number of unresolved problems are associated with the need 
for assessing how teachers make decisions with respect to pupil needs, 
means of instruction, rewards, punishments, and standards. Super- 
visors themselves should be tested by demonstrating their ability to im- 
prove a teacher's effectiveness through the manipulation of variables 
thought to be associated with effectiveness. One of Barr's most impor- 
tant conclusions is that the constituents of effectiveness are not found in 
teacher, pupil, or in situation, but in the relationships that exist among 
the three at any given time and place. 



Current Teacher Effectiveness Research 

A Technology of Instruction Based on Learning and Behavior 
Theory 

Behavioral scientists thought that the problem of effective instruc- 
tion could best be met by applying psychological theories of learning 
and the results of experiments involving controlled manipulation of 
specific factors. The development of teaching machines and pro- 
grammed instruction became the vehicle for generating ideas about 
critical instructional variables and for testing their effects. B. F. Skin- 
ner, in connection with the design of teaching machines, drew attention 
to the importance of such instructional variables as active overt re- 
sponding, elicitation of covert responses, reinforcement, and knowledge 
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of results. Psychologists, such as A. A. Lumsdaine' and R. M. GagneV 
who had been engaged in training research for the military in World 
War II, sought to develop an instructional technology by which a 
teacher could be aided and made more effective. 

Lumsdaine stressed the need for controlled experiments showing 
the influence of specific factors that consistently influence the outcomes 
of instruction. Some of his conclusions were that overt responding is less 
important in meaningful context learning than in rote learning and that 
such responding is likely to be greatest with very young children and 
with difficult material; there is value in prompting or cueing student 
responses in learning a procedural skill; and that learning may be 
enhanced by repetition, pacing, example, review, and opportunity to 
repeat missed items. He urged better definitions of variables and analy- 
sis of their interactions as well as empirical demonstration of the effects 
of these variables in particular instructional programs. 

Gagne' stressed the idea that achievement of the objectives of an in- 
structional program depends on whether or not the learner has attained 
the learning prerequisites to the task that the program is designed to 
teach. Accordingly, the teacher would have to decide on the ultimate 
goal and determine the subskills necessary to progress smoothly to the 
goal, keeping in mind the methods and materials to be used. Knowing 
the components of a logical and hierarchal sequence and the use of this 
sequenLC in preparing diagnostic tests to assess the learners' prepara- 
tion offers considerable possibility for improving instruction. 

J. B. Carroll presented a conceptual model of the learning process 
that proposed that the success of learning is a function of five elements^: 

1. Aptitude — basic characteristics that influence the time se- 
quence for one to attain mastery of a task 

2. Intelligence — the ability to understand the task to be learned 
and the procedures to follow in learning the task 

3. Perseverance — the amount of time during which one will en- 
gage in active learning of the task 

4. Quality of instruction — the degree lo which elements of the 
task are well presented, explained, and ordered 

5. Opportunity for learning — the amount of time allowed for 
learning reflected in the p>acing of instruction relative to the students' 
capacity to profit from it. 

While the first three elements reside in the learner, the latter two 
reside in the teaching. 

'A. A. Lumsdairu*. "Kduca!i<)nal IVrhnolo^y . Pr<)KJ*aiiu-tl lnsiru<iion. and Insiruitional 
Sc u*n( t\** ihfOTifi of /.earning and imtruction, bikd V<MrhtK>k ol llu* National ScH u-ly for ihr Study 
ol Kdutatiori. Pan I. 19b4. pp. 371*401 

^ K- M. (iatjru*', '/'he C.onditwns of I. faming [Svw York Holi. Kincharr an(i Wjnsron. lUb?). 

M. B. Clarroll. "A Mcnifl ol S("hool Lt-aming.** I'tachns College Rtcord {^'" \\)J2'S'iy.\. 
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The technology of instruction emanating from the work of these 
behavioral scientists had a great impact on both school practice and the 
conduct of research on teaching effective ness. Government supported 
agencies such as regional laboratories for research and development 
created curriculum materials that followed the technologists' demands 
for specification of objectives; measures that match the objectives to use 
in evaluation; delineation of the component skills requisite for achieve- 
ment of the objectives; prototype development and tryout; and testing 
of the learning sequences in both laboratory and field situations to find 
out to what extent they attain desired results. Publishers of instructional 
materials also adopted features of the new educational technology, such 
as specific objectives, continua of skills, criterion-referenced tests, and 
provision for immediate feedback. 

The application of technology to the development of instructional 
products constitutes an indirect form of supervision, that is, product 
developers external to the classroom determine objectives of instruction 
and provide the means to attainment. Although it has been more 
popular to focus on teachers as the way to affect instructional improve- 
ment, behavioral scientists with a product development orientation 
assumed that by improving materials, they would improve educational 
practice. 

Technology of instruction was not only applied in the development 
of products. Instructional procedures associated with mastery learning, 
personalized teaching (The Keller Plan),'^ individually-guided instruc- 
tion, and other popular innovations are based on the concepts and work 
of the behavioral scientists. Indeed, one can make the case that present 
trends in competency-based education and performance testing are de- 
pendent on the technologists' notions of prespecified objectives, criteri- 
on measures, and direct practice with important skills. 

Criticism of learning theory as a basis for guiding teaching practice 
was forthcoming. W. J. McKeachie attacked Skinner and programmed 
instruction as well as the laws of learning themselves as applied to 
human learning.** He challenged the usefulness of the concept of rein- 
forcement by citing incidents when children do less well in learning 
when materially rewarded, -and the concept of knowledge of results by 
citing evidence showing that knowledge of results does not always pro- 
duce belter learning and that feedback and praise do not always lead to 
improvement. McKeachie attributes the popularity of psychological 
principles and the technology of teaching to their simplicity; the basic 
ideas are simple to apply and they work often enough to maintain en- 
thusiasm for them. 



F S Krllrr. 77;^ /Vd^ /W^onA (Mrnlc» Park, (tdhf VV A Hcnjainin. |074) 
" W ] MiKrathu*. " I'hi* hi'tliru- .iml Kail ihv Lawsol Ltariuni;," Eduialumal Htuanhn 'i. 
W (Manh IU74) 7-11 
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The Proccss-Product Paradigm 

N. L. Gage is a representative proponent of an approach by which 
investigators search for teaching processes (teacher behavior and 
characteristics) that predict or cause student achievement and attitude. 
This approach is similar to that followed by A. S. Barr and others in a 
prior era of criterion of effectiveness studies. As stated previously, this 
approach as carried out in the past failed to produce conclusive 
knowledge for a variety of reasons: failure- lo control for the intervening 
events between teaching behavior and outcomes; failure to get at the 
meaning behind teacher behavior; failure to attend to the variables that 
are unstable but important in bringing about learning; and failure to 
recognize that the relation between teacher practice and results need 
only be better than chance. Gage sees some ways of overcoming these 
failures and holds that the approach will lead to a scientific basis to 
teaching. *2 He does not look for a science whereby good teaching is at- 
tainable by following laws that yield predictability and control. Instead, 
he aims at scientific findings that will allow teachers to know that certain 
teacher behaviors are likely to have an effect on what students learn. 

Inasmuch as the number of variables referring to teacher behavior, 
pupil behavior, and classroom environment number in the hundreds. 
Gage recommends instructional treatments that combine teacher varia- 
bles found to correlate with pupil achievements into combinations of 
components. Should the combination improve achievement, further 
analysis can show the relative influence of the individual components. 

By testing the significance of combined results through an estima- 
tion of the **nonchanceness" of a number of independent findings 
related to a process variable. Gage has been able to find effects that were 
masked in isolation. This situational technique is aimed at overcoming 
the failure to find significant correlations due to small sample size. After 
sifting several hundred variables in teacher behavior, Gage developed a 
set of inferences as to how third-grade teachers should work if they wish 
to maximize achievement in the basic skills. Most of these call for op- 
timizing academic learning time: 

• Establish classroom rules that allow pupils to attend to personal 
and procedural needs without having to check with the teacher 

• Move around the room a lot, monitoring seatwork and attend- 
ing to academic needs 

• When pupils work independently, ensure that assignments are 
interesting and worthwhile, yet easy enough to be completed without 
teacher direction 

• Spend little time in giving directions and organizing the class 

• Call on a child by name before asking questions to ensure that all 
have opportunity to respond. 

N L (iam'. Th/ S(ienlt/u Haiti oj thf An of Teaching \*iTV Trai hrrs l:ollt•^t Press. 1978). 
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D. M. Medley claims to have overcome other limitations of proc- 
ess-product research by summarizing the results of studies of teacher 
behavior that used pupil gain after several months of instruction as the 
criterion of effectiveness.*^ He concluded that the following three kinds 
of teacher behavior have strong enough relationships to effectiveness 
that they can be considered dependable: 

Learning environment — the effective teacher has a classroom that is 
orderly and psychologically supportive. 

Use of pupil time — the effective teacher devotes more time to 
academic activities with the class organized in one large group. 
Although effective teachers devote less time to pupil seatwork than inef- 
fective ones, they .supervise pupils engaged in seatwork more closely. 

Method of instruction — contrary to popular opinion, teachers who 
u.se more low-level questions and whose pupils initiate fewer questions 
and gei less feedback or additional amplification of their questions are 
associated with higher pupil gains. 

Medley's research is consistent with the findings from a number of 
process-product researchers. For example, B. V. Ro.senshine found that 
often promising variables two that .showed the highest correlation with 
achievement are those related to content covered (opportunity to learn 
what is being tested) and task orientation or academic focus. The work 
of D. C, Berliner and others at the Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Development; the research of J. E. Brophy and C. 
M. Evertson further supports the value of teachers giving direct .super- 
vision to pupils in order to ensure academically engaged time.'^ 

Impact of Process-Product Research on Supervision 

The impact of this process-product research has been great. Super- 
visors now emphasize statf development programs aimed at getting 
teachers to apply a method called **direci instruction/' a method de- 
rived from re.search imdings regarding the apparent importance of 
academically focused teacher-directed classrooms. In accordance with 
direct instruction, teachers are expected to make goals or objectives 
clear to students, to allocate time for instruction in sufficient and contin- 
uing amounts, to match the content presented to that which will be 
measured on tests of achievement, to monitor the performance of 
pupils, and to keep questions at a low level so that pupils have a high 
success rale while learning and to give immediate feedback to students. 
Unlike the teaching model of the 1950s, the *\good'' teacher is neither 

" Donald M Mfdicv. "The hffntivrnrss ol 'IVathrrs.** in Reseanh on Ihuhirn^, rd. V I. 
PrKTMm and H. J Waihrri{ (Hrrkrlrv. CaliT. McCuKhan. I'i7<l). pp I 

'* B V Rosrnshiiu-. "Acadrrnu !*nv;ai;r(l 'I'lnu-. ( innifru-C.dvt'rrd. antl lhrv{[ InsiriK Mon.*" 
pap«T prt-.sfnird at AKRA. Nrw York, 

'■^ IJ. C Bnlinrr n al . Phmr III of the Hf^tnmn^ Trnthet l-lialuadun Slufiy (Tar Wcm I ..ihcirainrv 
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laissez-faire nor democratic but controlling. The teacher controls the in- 
structional goals, chooses materials appropriate for the student's ability, 
and paces the instructional sequence. 

Action research has been reintroduced as a way to sensitize 
teachers to the importance of time-on-task. Supervisors in the San 
Diego City Schools, for instance, involved teachers and researchers to 
determine what keeps teachers from giving more time to direct academ- 
ic instruction. They found that organizational and management prob- 
lems within the classroom were the chief obstacles, not external inter- 
ruptions. Teachers often did not have the solutions for the problem of a 
productive classroom climate. 

B. S. Bloom points out that although supervisors have always 
recognized time as a central factor in learning, they are now giving 
more attention to improving instruction so that pupils will give more 
time-on-task. The key is that pupils comprehend what is being taught 
and what they are to do.*^ Identification of specific knowledges, 
abilities, or skills that are essential prerequisites for the learning of a 
particular task and teaching these prerequisites accounts for much of 
the success attributed to mastery learning. Bloom is also concerned that 
teachers are frequently unconscious of the fact that they do not provide 
equal opportunity for learning to all students. Thus, he recommends 
that supervisors help teachers secure an accurate picture of their in- 
teractions with students. 

In the 1920s, supervisors stressed time-on-task and student atten- 
tion from a preoccupation for efficiency, effectiveness, and productivi- 
ty. In the 1940s, they downplayed time-on-task as being too mechanis- 
tic and authoritarian for democratic classrooms. Now, partly as a result 
of the process-product studies and the studies of mastery learning, 
supervisors are looking to this variable as the answer to improvement of 
teaching and learning. Therefore, supervisors encourage teachers to be 
aware of their allocation of time in class, to the manner in which pupils 
utilize that time, and to how meaningful the task is to the pupil. 

In her workshop for supervisors, Madeline Hunter, for example, 
has influenced staff development in the direction of clear indications of 
lesson objectives, expected work patterns, criticizing assignments — all 
of which represent proactive rather than reactive teacher behavior. 
Her prescriptions for teachers are as follows: 

L Diagnosis — Identify a major objective and the status of learn- 
ers in relation to this objective. 

2. Specific objectives — On the basis of the diagnosis, select a specif- 
ic objective for a particular group's daily instruction. 

B. S. Bloom. "The New Direriion in Educational Research: Alterable Variables." Fhi Delta 
Kappan 61. 6 (February 1980): 282-305 

Doug Russell and Madeline Hunter. Planning Jor EJfeciWf InUrucUon (Lesson Design) (Los 
Angeles: University Klementary School. 1980). 
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3. Anticipating sei — Focus the learners' attention, give brief prac- 
tice on related learning previously achieved, and develop a readiness for 
the instruction that will follow. 

4. Perceived purpose -~ Inform the learners of the objective, indicat- 
ing why its accomplishment is important and relevant to present and 
future situations. 

5. Learning opportunities — Select learning opportunities that 
promise to help learners achieve the objective, 

6. Modeling — Provide both a visual example of what is to be at- 
tained (product or process) and a verbal description of the critical ele- 
ments involved. 

7. Check for understanding — Check for learners' possession of es- 
sential information and skills. 

8. Guided practice — Circulate among students to see that they 
can perform successfully before being asked to practice independently. 

9. Independent practice — Once learners can perform without major 
errors, they should be given opportunities to practice the new skill or 
process with little or no teacher direction. 

The Process-Product Paradigm and Practices that Follow From It 

Some of the limitations of the process-product paradigm are over- 
come by applying newer statistical techniques, such as meta analysis,*" 
and by conducting experimental studies in which the variables iden- 
tified through correlation studies are manipulated — acted on by 
teachers — to determine if they have a causal influence. However, 
serious problems remain. Chief among them are those mentioned by 
Barr long ago — the difficulty of getting agreement on the criterion of 
effectiveness and the problem of implementing the implications of 
research findings into unique classroom situations. 

Process-product researchers use controversial definitions of 
achievement. Their definitions are chiefly mastery of narrowly defined 
skills in arithmetic and reading, a closed set of performance and infor- 
mation. Mastery is usually measured by an achievement test measuring 
low levels of understanding, such as recall and comprehension, rathei* 
than application and evaluation. We do not know that the education of 
pupils is advanced by teachers who follow the newly prescribed proc- 
esses, only that certain skills are attained, 'i'hcrc is no validation of these 
prescribed processes to other definitions of literacy, such as critical 
thinking and invention. 

The use of a questionable criterion for effectiveness might account 
for some of the unexpected findings from process-product research. 
Consider the low correlations between the asking of high level questions 

(i. V. (ilass. *'lnK-i»raMnR I'lndin^N 'VUv Me-ia Atialvsisol Rt-scarth." \u Hnifit of Urseanh 
in hdu(atWTi, .'). al. 1. S Sthulrnan (IraMa. Ill iNatcnk. 1978} 
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by teachers and achievement of pupils, Inasmuch as achievement tests 
demand low level responses, it follows that high level questions are less 
appropriate. Also, findings showing the superiority of direct instruction 
whereby teachers exercise control are unacceptable to those who value 
self-directed learning and the student's own sense of personal control. 

In her examination of studies that seem to favor direct instruction, 
P. L, Peterson found that only small effects were attributable to such in- 
struction. Indeed, the data on effect size suggested that while the 
average student tended to achieve more with direct instruction, the dif- 
ference between this instruction and an individual or open approach 
was only one-tenth of a standard deviation. Further, Peterson found the 
non-direct rather than the direct instruction to be more associated with 
creativity and problem solving. 

Teacher difficulties in acting on research findings are numerous. 
By way of example, teachers are confronted with the dilemma of follow- 
ing a .set of teaching procedures designed to attain high levels of pupil 
l..ne-on-task by concentrating on whole class settings, while at the same 
time pursuing a path aimed at maximizing the individual mean- 
ingfulness of instruction requiring individualized activity. Consider, 
too, the relative difficulty of getting active learning time in a classroom 
where pupils are motivated to learn as opposed to one where pupils view 
school tasks as aversive stimuli. The dependable finding that effective 
teachers have orderly classrooms may be only an artifact. Orderly 
pupils may just as well produce an effective teacher as an effective 
teacher cause an orderly class. 

Acquiring an understanding of the reasons for the considerable 
day-to-day fluctuation in pupil engagement is unlikely to come from 
reliance on process-product research. There is a need for action re- 
.search in widely different classroom contexts whereby participants at- 
tend to variables outside of those offered by the behavioral scientists. No 
matter how well planned a lesson, effective teaching will remain difficult 
because of the many changing cues to which teachers and students must 
respond. Supervi.sors and teachers sense the usclessness and absurdity 
of some of the conclusions from product-process research. 

G. D. Fenstermacher^" offers the view that behavioral scientists err 
in believing that what teachers do is more important than what teachers 
think. He would have supervisors give more attention to helping teach- 
ers think and feel differently about what makes teaching worthwhile. 
Getting knowledge about teaching and getting teachers to be effective 
are two different activities. Instead of asking: "Do these teachers' 
behaviors produce x effect?", supervisors should ask, "Why do these 

V 1. I'cli-rson, ••Diri-d InMiiKtinii ki'c dtisidt-ml." in Hf\eatth nn Ifiuhin^ and Comfpl^. Frnd- 
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teachers perform as they do?", looking for relationships between per- 
formance and teacher intentions. The relation between thought and ac- 
tion may be the critical issue in research on teaching. 

The Future of Scientific Supervision 

One of the United States' great strengths is the extraordinary 
development of science and technology which is a direct consequence of 
the freedom of investigation and criticism. Also, the American national 
character is rooted in optimism — '*A sense of efficacy/' Our problems 
can be solved. We shall make life better. It is not surprising then that a 
scientific approach to supervision — that we can find out why some 
people are more effective teachers than others and that we can use this 
knowledge to help teachers become effective — is a central dimension in 
the supervision field. There are other reasons as well. Supervisors want 
a knowledge base to free them from charges of personal arbitrariness in 
their supervisory practice. Teachers, even though they at times distain 
the results of scientific inquiry into teaching, see the need for such ac- 
tivity, if only to strengthen the myth that teaching is a profession as 
evidenced by the use of scientifically validated procedures which are not 
possessed by and which cannot always be judged objectively by the 
general public. 

On the other hand, the case for scientific supervision has not been 
won. Just as there is an erosion in the American's faith in science, so 
there is a lack of confidence that research in teacher effectiveness will 
ever fulfill its promise. The search for effective teaching methods and 
teachers is like the search for the Holy Grail. Not all teachers can be 
successes because we are dealing with an art, and there are no formulas 
for art. 

Limitations to the Scientific Approach to Teaching Effectiveness 

Future scientific research into supervision will probably follow the 
direction of social research in general.^* This means that scientific 
supervision will be seen as only one among several analytical methods 
for improving instruction. Other forms of information and analysis, in- 
cluding the ordinary knowledge of supervisors and teachers, may be 
more effective than the results of scientific inquiry. Ordinary knowledge 
is not won by the methods of science but by common sense, empiricism, 
and thoughtful speculation. Such knowledge is highly fallible, but, 
nevertheless, knowledge to anyone who takes it is a basis for action. 
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The Limited Contribution of Research to Improving Teaching 

Research has been limited in its contribution to teaching practice 
for a number of reasons: 

1 . The number of propositions produced by a scientific approach 
is tiny compared to the judgments and guidelines employed in teaching. 

2. Researchers of teaching refine ordinary knowledge more than 
they create new knowledge. The researchers' newly found alterable 
variables of time-on-task, prerequisites to learning, pupil opportunity 
to participate, home environment, teachers' attitudes toward children, 
feedback and corrective procedures have circulated as part of teachers' 
and supervisors' ordinary knowledge for generaiions. 

3. Researchers refine knowledge in a highly selective fashion. 
Only a few of the propositions from ordinary knowledge are tested by 
researchers, and of these only a few are given a high degree of verifica- 
tion. 

Indeed, Walter Doyle has called for a fundamental conceptual re- 
organization of research on teaching on the grounds that present 
variables found to be associated with achievement, such as time-on- 
task, may be leading to spurious interpretations. '^^ xhese teaching 
variables are assumed to cause student behavior when it may be that the 
student behavior, such as specifying time in learning, is a factor of 
teacher adaptation to students or students' need for authority. Doyle 
would reorganize research so that less attention is given to teacher 
behavior as the treatment variable and more attention is given to the 
nature of the tasks students are trying to accomplish. Examples of task 
variables are degree of risk and ambiguity. Other variables of impor- 
tance are the meanings students give to the objects and events they en- 
counter in instruction. Admittedly, research conducted along this re- 
constructed line would not increase knowledge about effective teaching 
patterns, but might provide an analytical framework for helping 
teachers interpret the problems they meet in their specific classrooms. 

4. There is little hope that research will bring authoritativeness to 
supervision. Research does not cover the whole terrain of classroom 
problems. Also, many of the scientific findings will be rejected on other 
grounds — political, economic. Further, teachers and supervisors will 
not agree that any finding is sufficiently established to serve as the final 
word of authority. The most authoritative knowledge is that which has 
been confirmed by research and corresponds to the ordinary knowledge 
of teachers. Ordinary knowledge that children achieve more when they 
engage in appropriate learning tasks, that learning opportunities should 
not be frustrating, and that low teacher expectations preclude pupil 
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progress are more authoritative statements than some of the findings 
from the behavioral scientists' process-product research. 

5, Many scientific findings regarding teaching eftectiveness are 
divergent. When there are divergent views — teacher praise and criti- 
cism, class size, open structure, value of drill, pupil choice, concurrent 
versus transference methods in bilingual education — then supervisors 
and teachers take only the view that is consistent with their ordinary 
knowledge as authoritative and act on it. The other view is dismissed as 
being incorrectly defined or the research ddsign and sample are said to 
be faulty. 

Optional Directions in the Scientific Approach 

In view of the lack of authoritativeness of educational research 
regarding methods and effective teaching, how should it be redirected? 
One option is for researchers to forsake the search for practical solutions 
to well-defined problems and instead attend to the functions of fun- 
damental enlightenment of thought as achieved by those such as 
Dewey, Piaget, Chomsky, and Freud. Members of the National Acad- 
emy of Education in their recent review of instances of research that 
have influenced educational practice credited theoretical ideas as having 
the greatest impact, not hard-core statistical demonstrations.'^^ Accept- 
ing the goal of enlightenment rather than social engineering sets new 
tasks for researchers on teaching. Instead of aiming at authoritativeness 
and testable scientific propositions, they would try to clarify under- 
standing of the classroom and its problems. Conceptualization which 
might include alternative ways to enhance learning would be an exam- 
ple of such activity. 

A second optional direction is for researchers to return to the 
earlier practice of action research and limit themselves to highly selec- 
tive but restricted questions of importance to a local community. The 
argument for this direction is that problems of teaching require a wide 
range of outlooks and participants, not just problem solving. The in- 
teractive problem solving of action research is an alternative to solving 
problems, understanding, thought, or analysis from the viewpoint of a 
particular source of knowledge. Researchers using forms of human in- 
teraction for the purpose of reducing a problem have the advantage of 
implementing knowledge as well as finding it. 

A third direction is to pursue the ideal of objective experiments on 
children, attempting to modify them by the process in question. Such 
efforts to improve the science of pedagogy will be difficult because they 
involve entanglements with questions of both ends and means. The 
sciences from which pedagogy draws, particularly psychology, often 
limit the inquiries undertaken, 

" p. Supprs, vd . Impail of Heieauh itn EdiKUlim Some Ca%e Studies {\S a^hw^s^xon , D.C: National 
Academy of Kdutaiion. 1978). 
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A fourth direction is to improve teaching through fact-finding 
studies, adding to knowledge about teaching problems; who are the 
achievers, non-achievers, where are they, and what do they lack, 
Although reporting may seem insignificant compared to other dimen- 
sions of scientific undertakings, researchers have a higher success rate in 
this activity than in achieving scientific generalizations. Further, the 
facts uncovered may contribute to solving problems of teaching. 
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Robert J. Krajewski 

Understanding the Why*s of 
Instructional Supervision 

why is it tliat so many teachers do not 
receive the instructional improvement 
support and serxices they feel they 
need? Why don't sch(X)ls have an 
abundance of improvement pro- 
grams? These are complex questions 
that lead to others with deeper impli- 
cations for super\'ision. /\re there 
enough instructional improvement 
personnel? Do they have the necessary 
preparation and skills to cany out 
their instructional improvement role? 
Do they understand what their role 
entails? And do tiieir job requirements 
give them sufficient time to devote to 
that role? Perliaps in our /est to excel 
in instructional improvement, we have 
been too quick to respond to the 
/)0M' s and ha\'e ignored the why s. 

Understanding instructional super- 
vision is not easy, and implementing 
an instructional super\'ision program 
remains a persistent challenge. Most 
su|X'mst)rs de\'elop assumptions, prin- 
ciples, hypotheses, and conceptual 
frameworks on wliich to base their 
theories and build their supervision 
ideas. They express concern that in- 
.structional supervision is too often 
thought of as a process that focuses on 
specific skills, advantages, time con- 
straints, or motivation techniques. 
Without the reasons behind the pro- 
ce.sses, it is nearly impo.ssil')le for su- 
pervisors to communicate effectively 
with teachers. Both supervisors and 
teachers must be aware of the why s, 
and any instructional supervision 
model must integrate the why's with 
the how's. 

I-rom the instructional supervision 
literature and from practice. I chose 
six key elements that to^ethet' provide 
a firm foundation for building a viable 
instructional improvement program. 

1. Imtt'ucUomUupenisiori requires 
a peP'ceitvig, hebaving attitude. The 
most important ta.sk instructional su- 
pervi.sors face is relating to the affec- 
tive. Crucial to success is forming and 
maintaining a positive attitude and en- 
thusiasm toward instructional im- 
provement, just as a prerequisite for 
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effective teaching is a teacher s accept- 
ance of .self, so too must the in.struc- 
tional supervisor know, accept, and 
respect self as a prerequisite to work- 
ing effectively with teachers and guid- 
ing their instructional improvement 
efforts. 

Wilhelms (19"'3) believes that the 
only teachers who can really do the 
job are those who somehow feel good 
about themselves, the people they 
work with, and the world they work in. 
The same holds true for supervisors. 
Effective instructional supervision re- 
quires that supervisors be in touch not 
only with themselves but with col- 
leagues as well. Knowing and accept- 
ing .self-limitations allows supervisors 
to better accept colleagues, work with 
them as they are. and enccnirage them 
to accept tliemselves and to accept 
students. Most important, such Ix^hav- 
ior facilitates a perceiving, behaving 
attitude and enhances supervisors' en- 
couraging a like attitude in teachers. 

2. Instructional supepi'ision requires 
a f}econiing attitude, SuiK'rvisors who 
trv' to do their best for instructional 
improvement and who model im- 
provement in their own professional 
behavior wiil hold similar expecta- 
tions of the teachers with whom they 
work. The concluding .sentences of 
ASCD's Perceivifig. /ielkwing, liecom- 
infi (Combs, 1962) note that tlie per- 
.son who has values, a positive view of 
self, is creative, open to experience, 
responsible and trustworthy, well in- 
formed, and aware tliat he or she is in 
the process of becoming, is the person 
most able to surv ive and deal with tlie 
future. Our actions speak louder than 
words. Confidence in self encourages 
confidence in others, others become 
what we expect and help them to be. 

3. Imt)*uctional supe>n ision requires 
Nurturing of mutual tndst and rap- 
port. Rapport — a liarmonious relation- 
ship, especially one of mutual trust — is 
vital. Trust is the foundation of instruc- 
tional supervision; its development 
mast be continually promoted and 
nourished. While perceiving, behav- 
ing, becoming attitudes are nece.ssarv* 
prerequisites, rapport nurturance is 
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the binding element for instructional 
.supervision. 

4. Instructional supen'mm requires 
sufficient preparation. Through prepa- 
ration programs, prospective supervi- 
.sors mast acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge base of instructional skills and 
theory as well as an abilitv' to apply that 
theorv' in the practical world of teach- 
ing. Too often, however, supervision 
credential programs lack this impor- 
tant feature or address it only minimal- 
ly. Without necessarv' skills in plan- 
ning, oliserving^ and analvv.ing teaching; 
conferencing and counseling with 
teachers; and planning and imple- 
menting improvement programs with 
teachers; instructional supervisors 
cannot fulfill their role expectations. 
And without sufficient preparation, su- 
pervi.sors cannot acquire these neces- 
.sarv' .skills. 

5. Instructional supcrrLsion requires 
role delineation A supervisor helps 
teachers and supeivi.sors understand 
and accept their respective roles. In 
supervision, role delineation is con- 
comitant with colleague.ship, for while 
the supeiAisor is responsible for de- 
veloping and implementing instruc- 
tional improvement programs, the 
teacher is the critical link to student 
learning. I'reparing teacliers for in- 
structional improvement means get- 
ting all teachers involved in instruc- 
tional program decisions, [)romoting 
idea sliaring and a sense of program 
ownership. It also means a.ssuniing 
leadership by setting realistic growth 
goals and availing yourself as a facilita- 
tor to accomplish tlie goals 

6. histructiopud supetTm)fi requires 
productive tension. Hehavior change 
produces tension for both teacher and 
supervisor. Supervi.sor tension — due 
in part to incongruence between job 
expectations and lack of sufficient 
preparation— is perhaps even greater 
than thai of the teacher who.se instruc- 
tional behavior is analyzed for im- 
provement. Teacher tension — wheth- 
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er from neof^liyie.s wishing to succeed 
or experienced teachers wishing to 
maintain/enhance teaching skills — is 
variable. Throughout the instructional 
improvement pr(^gram, the supervi- 
sor's responsibility is to keep the ten- 
sion productive — a sometimes awe- 
some responsibility. 

Ever>- supervisor preparation pro- 
gram should address both the concept 
and the process of instructional super- 
vision, as should supervisor inser\Mce 



programs. Too often meager program 
attempts either confuse or promote 
false confidence with minimum pro- 
cess skills. Were the why's to be better 
incorporated into the preparation pro- 
gram, $upen'ison would be better 
equipped to design and implement 
instructional improvement programs. 
Similarly, were the why's to be better 
incorporated into instructional im- 
provement programs, teachers would 
be better prepared to accept and help 



implement their professional growth 
and to effect greater student learning. 
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Efficient supervisors have three kinds of skills: human, 
managerial and technical. While human relations 
and management ore important technical skills 

must not be neglected. 
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A major deterrent to foil profes- 
sional status of edueational su- 
pervisors is an ill-defnied knowl- 
edge base aiid laek of an atjreecl-upon set 
of professional skills. K\erv profession 
equips its nienihers with a eoneeptual 
and mtelleetual hase from whieh skills 
are derived and expressed in praetiee. 
The skills of instructional super\ision. 
however, ha\e remained remarkahU 
undefined and random. i)artly heeause 
the thcorctieal base is so thin. More- 
over, the skills that are used are general- 
ly acquired on the job. rather than 
(lunng professional preparation and in- 
ternship. l,ortie, commeutnig on tlus 
condition, said: 



The slnielure of pul)lK sihoolin^ uliiih 
eiiiiTged from llie iiiiieteenlh ii'Uliir\ had 
two major ineiliaiusins for iiiiproMii^ tcjch- 
cr perfomiJiRe. One Wcis j nuKiifieu i)niK i- 
pie of profesMonjIi/alion hdsed upon Milli in 
iiRTcased tjencral cincl piihlii seluiolm^. The 
seeoiid was the principle of hiireauirjlie 
control wherein aclinmhlraliNe superiors 
wonki raise perforiiKinee lesels In suptrvis- 
ini; teachers. We h»i\e seen ih.il the first 
priiieiple luis not prodneed a powerful lech- 
nicjl enllure to unidc teachers in their peda- 
go^ieal hehwvior But the second reniiniis Is 
tliere CMdcnee to sn^^esl that a Icelinical 
eiillnre of leacliiiii^ resides in the MiperMsor\ 
arrjiigeiiieuls iii pnblR schools!"' 

If l.ortie's c|uestion evokes ii positive 
response, it would be diftlcult to con- 
firm from tiie requests made h\ teachers 



for superv isory assistance. Teachers 
consisteiitk report that their primarv 
source of hel|) is other teachers,- and 
tliey cUc critical of the amount iind 
cjUiihtv of assistance tlie> recciNc from 
instructional leaders.^ When instruc- 
tional supervisors lack skills directiv re- 
hitcd to the work of classrcjoin teachers, 
teachers are forced to turn elsewhere for 
help. C>onsec(neiitlv, supervision is fre- 
quently seen as unrelated to the mi- 
proNcineiit of instruction. Oecasioiujl 
supervisory visits to classrooms inerelv 
highlight for teachers the episodic char- 
acter of the su|)erv ision. 

Siii)ervisors are charged with a multi- 
tude of essential tasks. Most sweeping is 
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their responsibility for improving in- 
struction. They are expected to be in- 
structional experts, diagnosticians, cur- 
riculum developers, instructional 
planners, problem solvers, innovators, 
clinical observation specialists, and 
managers of the processes of teaching 
and learning. In addition to these criti- 
cal instruction-related tasks arc a variety 
of other school activities. Much of the 
literature in instructional supervision 
has addressed these supervisory tasks and 
the "role*' of supervision, yet it has given 
too little attention to the identification 
and development the skills needed to 
make supervision eflPective. 

The field of instructional supervision 
during the last three decades has em- 
phasized the human relations and proc- 
ess skills of supervisors «vith only passing 
reference to a larger repertoire that 
might be required. The contribution of 
Goldhammer, Cogan, Anderson, and 
others^ in recent years to the develop- 
ment of clinical supervision is a refresh- 
ing departure from the days of admoni- 
tion and description. Yet even they take 
a rather narrow view of where and how 
supervision is to be played out. No 
single skill or limited set of skills can 
make supervision effective; instructional 
supervision requires a wide array of 
behaviors, demonstrated in a highly 
complex, human organi?,ation, and un- 
dergirded by essential concepts and 
knowledge. 

Although the literature on instruc- 
tional supervision in recent decades has 
emphasized human relations, supervi- 
sors themselves have continued to en- 
gage in extensive management or quasi- 
administrative behavior. This is perhaps 
understandable, considering the exten- 
sive physical structures and manage- 
ment systems required to run increas- 
ingly large and complex school .systems. 
While the focus of supervisory activity is 
often that of self-selection or personal 
preference, it may also be true that 
super\'isors have avoided classroom con- 
tact and direct attempts to influence 
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instruction because they lack the skills 
to do so. One does what is most com- 
fortable and where success is most like- 
ly—or where the risk of failure is least. 

A continuation of management ori- 
ented supervision is no longer feasible, 
for the task of supervision now is to 
refine the process of teaching and im- 
prove the effectiveness or the results of 
schooling. 

Three Types of Skills 
Katz identified three basic skill areas for 
administrators: human, technical, and 
conceptual.^ Mann, in extending and 
restating Katz's work, described the 
three classifications of supervisory skills 
as human, technical, and administra- 
tive or managerial.^ In particular, he 
emphasized the mix of these skills as the 
key to supervisory competence. 

Mann defined technical skill as the 
specialized knowledge and ability re- 
quired to perform the primary tasks 
inherent in a particular supervisory posi- 
tion, and human relations skill as the 
ability to work with people and motivate 
them so they will desire good perform- 
ance. Managerial skill is the ability to 
make decisions and see relationships 
that arc crucial to the organization or 
unit goals for which the supervisor is 
responsible. 

The concept of the supervisory skill- 
mix can be applied to any organization, 
although there are different skill require- 
ments at different organizational levels. 
Mann noted that at first-line superviso- 
ry levels, technical and human skills are 
of primary importance, while at higher 
levels the need for managerial skills is 
greater. He also found that the skill-mix 
differs depending on the stage of growth 
and development of an organization. In 
a young organization, human relations 
and technical skills are particularly es- 
sential, but as an organization matures, 
managerial skills assume increased inv 
portance. Mann further observed that 
technical skills arc particularly crucial 
during periods of change. 

Examples 

An example of a human skill is generat- 
ing goal cornniitments. Instructional su- 
pervisors must be able to translate or 
interpret organizational goals in such a 
way as to cause teachers to be commit- 
ted to them. This skill differs from that 
of planning for goal attainment, which 
is more of a managerial task. Clarifying 



"The supervisory 
skill mix can be 
applied to any 
organization, 
although there 
are different 
requlrennents at 
different 
organizational 
levels." 
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"It Is not 
surprising that 
supendsors are 
most effeotlve 
with managerial, 
then human, and 
last, technical 
skills." 



values is aimthcr example uf a liuiiiai) 
skill. Supervisors need not be expert in 
values clarifieation, but they should be 
able to employ some of the techniques. 

An example of a managerial skill is 
needs assessment: helping teachers iden- 
tify what they believe to Ik* ideal and 
then collecting data about how condi- 
tions really are. Needs assessment can 
be a valuable contribution to a change 
effort and an appropriate precursor to 
planning, inservice, or staff develop- 
n)ent. Essentially, it is a planning tool 
and therefore a managerial skill. 

One technical skill is the ability to use 
a classroom observation systen). A wide 
range of observation systenis are avail* 
able, and a supervisor ought to be com- 
petent in several of them. The purpose 
of this skill is to better analyze and 
understand the process of instruction as 
it is expressed in a given context or class. 
It is directly related to the craft of 
teaching, takes place on-site, and is a 
clear example of a technical skill not 
generally found in other professions.^ 

The components of the supervisory 
skill-mix are not to be applied indepen- 
dently. It is the selection and applica- 
tion of an appropriate combination of 
skills that makes instructional supcrvi* 
sion effective; the mix is of far greater 
importance than the individual skills. 
The skill-mix can be applied to a variety 
of professional roles, in schools as well 
as in other formal organizations. Within 



an educational organi/ation, some of 
the same skills might |y* found in several 
different roles — princip^^V supervisor, 
and curriculum director, fo; example — 
and there might even be soiuv ^^kills 
common to all. What distinguishes a 
professional role, however, is the partic- 
ular combination of skills and the fre- 
quency with which some of them are 
used. 

It is not surprising that supervisors use 
and are niost effective with managerial, 
then human, and last, technical skills. 
Although supervisors tend to rely too 
heavily on them, managerial skills are 
essential; they require the ability to de- 
velop and maintain an effective and 
productive relationship between an in- 
dividual unit (department, grade level, 
or school) and the larger organization. 
They also require a broad view and the 
ability to go l)cyond inunediate de- 
mands in order to analyze comprehen- 
sive organizational developments and 
needs. Through managerial skills the 
supervisor is able to provide the condi- 
tions necessary for a teacher or staff to Ix; 
effective. 

Managerial tasks are .so demanding, 
however, that they often divert the su- 
pervisor's attention from the application 
of other skills in the mix. Using a 
preponderance of managerial skills can 
result in supervision that is long on style 
but short on substance.** 

Similarly, human skills are a vital 
part of supervision. The supervisor's 
world requires working with and 
through other people — it is a world of 
influence and human interaction. 11ie 
human aspects of an organization also 
are the most complex. Although human 
skills can be overemphasized, they are 
crucial. The supervisor who seeks to 
create an atmosphere of sup|X)rt and 
{X)sitive human relationships nuLst Ik* 
sensitive to the needs and motivation of 
teachers; this is basic to sound decision 
making and effective intervention. 
When people share a sense of purpo.se, 
work cooperatively, and have a support- 
ive management system, performance 
and productivity are enhanced. Huinan 
skills contribute to goal attainment 
while enhancing the school as a human 
system. 

While all skills in the mix are essen- 
tial, technical skills, more than any 
others, make the role of the instruction- 
al supervisor unique. In all organiza- 
tions, the closer one is to the work or 
production system (in education, to ac- 



tual teaching), the more frequently 
technical skills are used. It is tlie.se skills 
that are addressed preci.sely to the teach- 
ing act and allow su^KTvisors to inter- 
vene with targeted, helpful behavior. 
Supervisors need to work closely and 
continuously with teachers. It is es.sen- 
tial that they possess specialized knowl- 
edge and skills, including the ability to 
demonstrate the skills they seek to devel- 
op in teachers. While teaching is a 
highly humanistic endeavor, the refme- 
ment of instruction requires supervi.sors 
who are both conceptually and techni- 
cally strong. 

By definition, a professional role is 
skill oriented. The skills should be sufii- 
ciently different, easily recognized, and 
clearly needed, .so that the expertise of 
the professional role is valued and 
sought. The skills of a lawyer, a tax 
accountant, or an opthamologist cannot 
tx; found in the general populace. Simi- 
larly, within the .school organization, 
the supervi.sory mix needs to be .so well 
defined and demonstrated that there can 
l)C no question alK)ut the need for the 
role nor doubt of its effectiveness.G 
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The quest for a clearer uiiderstaiicl- 
iiig of what makes certain princi- 
pals more effective than otiiers 
has spanned several decades. Many able 
researchers have already traced tlie evo- 
lution of this inquirv (Greenfield, 1982; 
Rutherford, Hord, and Muling, 198?). 
Even more scholars have attempted to 
synthesize or categorize tlie findings of 
studies that examine principals' traits, 
behaviors, styles, and contexts (Persell. 
v\ ith Cookson and Lyons. 1981; Bossert, 
Rowan, Dwver, and L^'e, 1981; Green- 
field, 1982;'Bluml)erg and Greenfield, 
1980). TUis review adds to the literature 
on the principaTs role as instructional 
leader and evaluates what we know, 
what we doiVt know, and wliat we need 
to know about the role. 

We broadly interpret tlie concept of 
instructional leadersliip to encompass 
those actions tliat a principal takes, or 
delegates to otiiers, to promote growth 
in student learning. Generally such ac- 
tions focus on setting schoolwide goals, 
defining the purpose of scliooling, pro- 
viding the resources needed for learning 
to occur, supervising and evaluating 
tcacliers, coordinating staff development 
programs, and creating collegial rela- 
tionsliips witli and among teachers. 

Instructional leadership is a .some- 
what new term in the literature on 
effective principals. In tlie 1960s and 
early 1970s, researcliers concentrated 
on demographic cliaracteristics of prin- 
cipals, such as race, age, pliysical ap- 
pearance and si/e, sex, formal educa- 
tion, aspirations, and years of teaching 
.experience. These studies yielded little 



information about how principals exer- 
cise leadership generally, or affect the 
instructional process. Ultimately, per- 
sonal traits were sliowii to be unreliable 
predictors of leadersliip effectiveness 
(Rutherford, Hord, and Huling. 1985, 
pp. 10, 16). 

llie Principal-as-Person 

After enduring a perio<l of disfavor, 
studies of principals' personal character- 
istics have recently resurfaced with a 
new slant. Three studies from the 1980s 
examine tlie priiicipal-as-person in 
terms of leadership styles and capacity 
for personal interaction. Little, if any, 
attention is given to tlie traits mentioned 
above. The first of these studies (Blum- 
berg and Greenfield, 1980) consists of 
case studies of eight principals identified 
as effective by their colleagues and uni- 
versity faculty members. The principals 
were carefully selected to reflect diverse 
environments at the elementary and 
secondary levels and to include the ex- 
periences of both male and female ad- 
minist'-ators. 

In their analysis of the eight case 
studies. Bluniberg and Greenfield con- 
clude that 

. . most people can learii the necessary 
attitudes aiui skills that eiuible a group of 
people to function adequateU . And it seems 
to Ix; true that groups can leani to accept 
influence from a variet) of people and to 
assign group functions accordingly. What 
seems not to be true, is that anyone can 
assume tlie role of leading an organization — 
a school — in the direction of making itself 
better than it is. Other thmgs besides demo- 
cratic functioning have to occur and the 
suggestion here is that these other things start 



"We broadly 
interpret the concept 
of instructional 
leadership to 
encompass those 
actions that a 
principal takes, or 
delegates to others, 
to promote growth in 
student learning." 



with the character of the person msoived 
(p.245). 

Among tlie eharaeteristics of instruc- 
tional leaders that Bluniberg and Green- 
field observed in their sample (inferred 
primarily from talks with the principals) 
are: 

• A propensity to set clear goals and 
to have these goals serve as a continuous 
source of motivation 

• A high degree of self-confidence 
and openness to others 

• A tolerance for ambiguity 



Wynn De Bevoise ts Coordinator of 
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• A tendency to test the limits of 
interiK*rsonal and organizational sys- 
tems 

• A sensitivity to tlie dynamics of 
power 

• An analytic perspective 

• The ability to be in charge of tlicir 
jobs. 

The value of Bhiinberg and Green- 
field s work lies not so much in the 
generation of yet another list of charac- 
teristics of effective principals. (It is not, 
after all. an easy matter to translate such 
a list into a program for professional 
development, nor are these characteris- 
tics easily discerned in the process of 
hiring a new principal.) Rather, the 
work is significant for its descriptions of 
the principals and their own assessments 
of how they operate in their schools. 
The eight subjects of the study reveal 
eight different styles of leadership and a 
look at tlie ways in wl)ich individual 
leaders adapt to and manipulate envi- 
ronments that arc equally idiosyncratic. 

One salient point that Blumberg and 
Greenfield repeatedly make is that the 
principals they observed were not will- 
ing to simply "keep the peace" and 
maintain a smooth-rumiing organiza- 
tion. To some degree, all were innova- 
tors, constantly seeking ways to effect 
school improvement witli an emphasis 
on student learning. 

Another study, connnissioned by the 
Florida State Department of Kducation 
(Huff, Lake, and Schaalman, 1982), set 
out to identify the competencies that 
characteri/e outstanding elementary 
and secondary principals — the *'water 
walkers'— in the state. A criticaUinci- 
dents study focusing on high and low 
points in the principals* experiences, the 
Florida report seeks to "uncover the 
thoughts underlying observed behavior 
. . . and distinguish between average (or 
acceptable) and outstanding |K*rfonn- 
ance." 



The sample for this investigation was 
selected by identifying "outlier" districts 
with achievement scores that exceeded 
expectations (a predicted achievement 
level based on variables beyond the 
control of the .school — college educa- 
tion of parents, total of minority stu- 



dents, povert>' index, number of His- 
panics in each grade, and occupation of 
parents). Within each of the outlier 
districts tlie superintendent was asked to 
rank the top 10 percent of both princi- 
pals and schools. The researchers select- 
ed their group of exemplary principals 




'The principals Blumberg and 
Greenfield observed were not 
willing to simply 'keep the peace' 
. . . to some degree, all were 
innovators.'' 
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from the list of liigh-pcrforniing schools 
whose principals had served for at least 
three years and were also ranked as 
high-performing administrators by their 
superinteiuleiits. The control group of 
average principals was selected accord- 
ing to student performance on the state- 




wide assessment tests. These students 
performed at or close to the statewide 
average, their schools were not liiglily 
ranked by superintendents, and they did 
not place in the top 10 percent on 
national tests. In addition, to indepen- 
dently validate the selection process, 
interview ers who were uninformed 
about the principals' performance ran- 
domly met with and ranked the admin- 
istrators in both groups as high or aver- 
age performers. 

After evaluating the data gathered 
from the 31 principals involved in the 



project, Huff and her colleagues com- 
piled a list of 14 competencies (six basic 
and eight optimal). Their findings com- 
plement those of Blundjerg and Green- 
field. Beyond Hie basic competencies, 
the effective principal has a clear sense 
of mission and control, tests the limits 
in providing needed resources, is per- 
suasive and committed to high stan- 
dards, uses a participatory st.le, and is 
not content to maintain the status quo. 

Since there was no sy.stematie basis 
for selection of the eight principals in 
Blumbcrg and Greenfield's study, it is 
reassuring to have their conclusions re- 
inforced by the Florida investigation, 
which employed a somewhat elaborate 
meth(xl of sample sclccti'Ni, Where 
Blumbcrg and Greenfield's investigation 
was nonaggregative, and therefore illu- 
minating on an individual basis, Huff 
and her associates used statistical analy- 
sis of the frequency of specific behaviors 
to identif>' those competencies that are 
basic (shared equally by members of 
both groups), and those that arc optimal 
(yielding a model that is potentially 
generalizable and useful in performance 
appraisal and training). 

A third study by Persell and others 
(1982) provides a summary of "recurrent 
themes" in the literature on effective 
principals. Those that touch on the 
principal's role as instructional leader 
reiterate the statements of Blumbcrg and 
Greenfield, and Huff and associates. 
Persell then raises the question of 
whether "all principals can be equally 
effective instructional leaders. Are there 
certain personal traits, skills, knowl- 
edge, or mterper.sonal styles that princi- 
pals need in order to be effective instruc- 
tional leaders?" 

The literature asserts that effective 
principals are forceful, energetic, and 
goal-directed (Kgerton, 1977; Hall and 
others, 1980, p. 24). Persell and her 
associates remain unconvinced, howev- 



er, that energetic or dictatorial princi- 
pals always engender positive conse- 
quences. Theodore Sizcr (198?), who 
directed a structured survey in over 100 
high schools across the country, recent- 
ly remarked, 'it is hard for teachers to 
carry a school with a weak principal, but 
a strong principal doesn't make a good 
school." The literature at present does 
not tell us the conditions under which 
forceful personalities contribute to in- 
creased effecti\eness or vice versa. 

Concerning self-confidence, open- 
ness to new ideas, tolerance for ambigu- 
ity, and other traits, Persell asks how 
these traits were measured and finds a 
lack of correlation with specified out- 
comes. Another important question is 
whether principals who display few of 
these traits ixirforni badly. These ques- 
tions reveal the significant weaknesses in 
research on the principal-as-person: (1) 
principals' characteristics and behaviors 
are difficult to measure and to correlate 
with the desired outcomes of schooling; 
(2) there have been no studies of ineffec- 
tive principals to compare to those of 
effective principals: and (?) most pre- 
.scriptions for desirable characteristics do 
not consider context or situational fac- 
tors. Explaining effective leadership and 
its effect on student outcomes without 
addressing these weaknesses is akin to 
explaining the outcome of the Battle of 
Waterloo by noting Wellington's gener- 
al characteristics and describing his typi- 
cal mode of action. 

Perhaps the important lesson to be 
learned from an examination of the 
characteristics of effective principals rel- 
ex^ant to instructional leadership is the 
diversity of styles that appear to work. 
Rather than seeking a prescription for 
principal beha\ior, research needs to 
clarif>* how different styles and personal- 
ities interact with specific contexts to 
produce either desirable or undesirable 
consequences. We have seen what 
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works in one context, at one time, but 
we have yet to cxaniiiic longitudinally 
what happens when leadership in one 
school changes. The question remains; 
Does the principal have a measured 
effect on student achievement? If so, 
what are the characteristics and styles 
that contribute to this effect? And final- 
ly, can the same effect be replicated in 
other contexts? 

Reflecting on his observations in higli 
schools, Si/er commented: 

What works in A may not work in B. 
There are a variety of st>'lcs that can be 
effective; it's the iTiateh that's important. 1 
obser^'ed one large high school in which the 
principal beliaved somewhat like a Muslim 
imam. His doors were always o\H:n and he 
held court throughout the day. disiK'Hsing 
justice and wisdom. No one was denied 
entry'. Well, this school turned out to be an 
extraordinary school and it was his almost 
mythical stature that held evervthing togeth- 
er. He would not ha\-e been able to survive, 1 
suspect, in a sm^L conservative communi- 
ty. 

Meeting the SchooFs Leadership 
Needs 

Since the uniqueness of each principal's 
situation makes generalizations about 
personal characteristics and leadersliip 
styles difficult, some researchers have 
focused on the common leadership 
functions that must be satisfied in 
schools rather tlian on tlie person of the 
principal. Some studies suggest tlie pos- 
sibility that many principals do not exer- 
cise instructional leadership, that such 
leadership is, in fact, supplied by other 
members of the organization. 

Lortie (1982) describes the principal's 
role as residual, consisting of wliat no 
one else is assigned to do. He states tliat 
the leadersliip role of the principal has 
never been positively defined. Rather, it 
has evolved over the years as an accu- 
mulation of tasks that teachers were 
either unable or unwilling to perforin. If 
the concept of instructional leadership is 
to be taken seriously, the residual role 
must be defined. To accomplish this, 
research needs to move beyond an ex- 
amination of how a principal behaves to 
an understanding of wliat the principal 
can do to facilitate the job of teaching 
and encourage student learning, hi ad- 
dition, it is important to know what 
functions arc essential in diverse con- 
texts. 

hi an attempt to elaborate on how- 
principals contribute to effective instruc- 
tion. Duckworth and Carniiic (198?) 
have written of the importance of pro- 
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viding consistent standards and expecta- 
tions for teachers. Despite the need and 
desire for autonomy, ''teachers need the 
backbone of organizational policy to 
sustain their efforts . . . with new strate- 
gies." According to Duckworth (1983) 
staff meetings, staff development activi- 
ties, and observation of and consultation 
with individual teachers provide oppor- 
tunities for the principal to encourage 
and recognize good work and show de- 
termination to remedy slack teaching. 
These events require direct action, al- 
though context, interpersonal relations, 
and the principal's leadership style will 
dictate how such action is accom- 
plished. 

Bossert and others (1981) and Dwyer 
and others (1983) have developed 
a framework for examining instructional 
management in schools that considers 
context as well as personal characteris- 
tics and functions. They argue that per- 
sonal, district, and community charac- 
teristics influence a principal's 
management behavior, whkh affects 
the schools climate and the organiza- 
tion of instruction. These factors in turn 
affect student outcomes. 



Through observations of five princi- 
pals. Dwyer and others have contributed 
an appreciation of the interplay of per- 
sonal st>ies, contextual factors, and or- 
ganizational functions in managing an 
effective school. Like Sizer. they recog- 
nize the importance of matching job 
requirements, personality, and experi- 
ence in principal selection. 

The five principals described in 
Dwyer and others' case studies were 
recommended on the basis of reputation 
within their districts. I lie participants 
varied by race. sex. experience, and 
school and district characteristics. The 
initial in-depth interviews revealed tliat 
the principals felt their personal traits, 
experience, training, and beliefs inRu- 
enced the nature of activities. Subse- 
quent observations confirmed tliis view. 

Dwyer and others found tliat the 
community had a dramatic impact on 
the work of each principal ob.servcd. 
One principal commeiited that 60 per- 
cent of his job entailed responses to 
situations originating in his community. 
The conimuiiities were perceived as 
providing both constraints and opportu- 
nities for the principals. 



Highlights from Research on the 
Principal as Instructional Leader 



• Principals cannot exercise instructional leadership In a vacuum. 
They need support from teachers, students, parents, and the commu- 
nity. 

• Common leadership functions that must be fulfilled in all schools 
Including communicating the purpose of the school, monitoring 
performance, rewarding good work, and providing staff development. 
Whether or not these functions must be carried out by the principal 
depends upon the make-up of the teaching staff and the organization 
of the school district. 

• While previous studies have generally concentrated on only one 
facet of instructional leadership— such as personal traits, leadership 
styles, management behaviors, or organizational contexts— current 
studies tend to address the interrelationships between these factors. 

• The personal characteristics of the principal cannot be ignored 
when studying what constitutes effective instructional leadership. 
However, studies of personal characteristics and leadership styles are 
of limited use out of context. 

• The desirable characteristics of effective principals have not been 
convincingly correlated with student achievement. 
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The institutiunal contexts circum- 
scribing these principals contributed sig- 
nificantly to the way they chose to 
approach instructional matters. 

The two principals \nIio appeared to be 
least obtrusive in instructional matters in 
tlicir schools . . . led faculties composed of 
lU-vear or more veterans of the public school 
classroom. 'I'lie more direct interventionist 
principals led less mature faculties of facul- 
ties in which more turnover occurred. Suc- 
cessfully leading stable, exj)crieneed teach- 
ers, then, mav require a distinctly different 
strategy from feadine relatively new or inex- 
l>erieneed teachers (Dwyer and others, 
pp. >2-5^). 

Despite a high degree of individual 
variation among the principals, Dvvyer 
and others found some fundamental 
functions shared by all who have an 
important influence on instruction — 
hiring staff and providing training for 
those already on the staff, monitoring, 
exchanging and controlling informa- 
tion, planning, and interacting directly 
with students. In fact, many of the 
principal's essential activities are of a 
routine nature. The principals in their 
study participated in daily cycles that 
helped them assess their schools' work- 
ing order and the progress being made 
toward long-term goals. 

We speculate that tlie effects of these 
routine acts on the c;ualitv of instruction and 
student experiences in schools can be sub- 
stantial. .\s such, this developing pers|X'etive 
on instructional leadersliip provides the 
overworked, out-of-time practitioner with a 
manageable alternative form. . . . 'I'lieseare 
the eoinnion aets of the prineipalship. Tliev 
require no new program, no innovafion. no 
extensive elianiic. The success of tliese activ- 
ities for instructional management hinges, 
instead, on the principal's capaeitN ^> con- 
nect them to the instructional svstem (Dwver 
and others. VM. p. S4! 

Ckrstcn and Clarninc (P^Sh have 
identified six administrative jnd super- 
visory support functions that thcv crui- 
sider essential to instructional improve- 
ment. Ihcy do not believe, however, 
that these functions need necessarily he 
ciirried ( ut i)v the principal. I heir work 
with Kollow Hirough in mner-city 
schools has revealed tliat the principal 
may not play a central role in increas- 
ing the instrnctional effectiveness of 
schools, rhey argue that most principals 
either arc not trained to he instructional 
leaders or have too many other demands 
placed on their tunc. \\ hat principals 
can do is ensure that someone m the 
organi/ation fulfills the foilovvmg sup- 
port finictions: 



• Implement programs of known ef- 
fectiveness or active involvement in cur- 
ricular improvement 

• Monitor student performance 

• Monitor teacher performance 

• Provide concrete technical assist- 
ance to teachers (inservice programs, 
coaching) 

• Demonstrate visible commitment 
to programs for instructional improve- 
ment 

• Provide emotional support and in- 
centives for teachers. 

Cersten and Carnine's concept of 
support functions suggests the practical- 
ity of using a team approach. Just such a 
pattern was di.seerned in the ea.se studies 
conducted by Blumberg and Greenfield 
and by Bo.ssert and others, although the 
degree to which a team is used varies 
widely, depending on the principal's 
leadership style. 'I'ypically, members of 
such a team could include a vice princi- 
pal, a resource teacher, a department 
head, a facilitator, or a curriculum spe- 
cialist from the district office (Hord, 
Hall, and Stiegelbauer, 198^). 

While Gersten and Carnine do not 
reserve a particular role for the principal 
as instructional leader, tiall and others 
(1982) argue that certain functions in an 
implementation effort must be accom- 
plished by the principal. Those princi- 
pals who exercise greater instructional 
leadership rely less on a .second "change 
facilitator" than those who tend to 
maintain the status c]uo, but even the 
latter nuist show coimnitment to an 
iimovation if it is to be adopted. Judith 
Little (198^), who has examined colle- 
gial relationships between administra- 
tors and teachers in providing norms for 
continuous improvement, |KTceives an 
advantage to sharing the leadership role 
in a change effort. 

We're increasinglv eonnng to s[x'culate 
tliat the question of instructional leadership 
or facilitation of change is not just the 
province of a si?ig:le role in the school, 
although the principal has some rights of 
imtiative tliat others do not have ... I 
would speculate that tlie more broadiv they 
are distributed to two. three, and four 
change facilitators, vou mav have the greater 
prospects for continuation of a particular set 
of practices (Hall and others, m^. p. 18U). 

Despite disagreement about who 
should perform the functions of educa- 
tional leadership, there is agreement 
about what those finictions are. Re- 
searchers' lists (Bossert and Dvvyer and 
others, Duckworth, and Gersten and 



Carnine) all include communicating a 
vision of the school's purposes and stan- 
dards, monitoring student and teacher 
performance, recognizing and reward- 
ing good work, and providing effective 
staff development programs. 

Two problems remain with the gener- 
ation of this abbreviated list: (I) these 
functions are ideal, and (2) they do not 
reflect what most principals do or feel 
they can do. Moreover, the agreed- 
upon functions have not been correlated 
with any criteria reflecting the outcomes 
of schooling, such as student achieve- 
nient, aKsenteeism, staff morale, or or- 
ganizational climate. Measurement of 
these variables and correlation with ad- 
ministrative behavior are still fraught 
with difficulties. 

A Shared Responsibility 

Obviously many questions remain un- 
answered and await further investigation 
as well as refinements in research meth- 
odology. What, then, has research con- 
tributed in recent years to the quest for a 
more substantive understanding of the 
principal's capacity for exercising lead- 
ership? 

First, examinations guided by sepa- 
rate theories of leadership based on per- 
sonal characteristics, leadership styles, 
situational factors, and management be- 
haviors have yielded a body of knowl- 
edge that now informs a more integrated 
approach to the topic. It is clear that 
principals do not act in isolation, that 
there are, as Dwyer and others main- 
tain, myriad factors, both external and 
internal, affecting their work and behav- 
ior. 

Second, past failures to adequately 
explain effective leadership in .schools or 
to identify "rules" of instructional lead- 
ership have spawned a healthy skepti- 
cism concerning the application of anti- 
.septic theories to schools teeming with 
real people using a language totally 
foreign to the theorist. The language in 
the case studies reviewed here generally 
l>cars a close resemblance to the lan- 
guage of pnncipals and teachers. 

rhird, recent research on the princi- 
pal emphasizes the variation possible in 
providing instructional leadership. Be- 
yond lists of desirable characteristics and 
essential functions, there is a growing 
awareness of the complexity and 
uniqueness of each principaTs situation, 
which dictates an idiosyncratic blend of 
the desirable and the possible. 
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Research should help principals eval- 
uate their own strengths and weaknesses 
and the constraints and opportunities 
posed by their environments. With an 
understanding of these factors, princi- 
pals can look for ways to ensure that 
others on the staff or in the coinnuinity 
provide resources coniplcnientary to 
their own. 

Ultimately, the provision of instruc- 
tional leadership can be viewed as a 
responsibility that is shared by a com- 
munity of people both within and 
outside the school. Principals initiate, 
encourage, and facilitate the accom- 
plishment of instructional improvement 
according to their own abilities, st>'lcs. 
and contextual circumstances. They 
still need a lot of help from others if 
improvement is to become the norm.D 
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Leadership and 
Excellence in 
Schooling 

Excellent schools need 
freedom within boundaries. 



It is in and through symbols that man, 
consciously or unconsciously, liveSy works 
and has his meaninB. 
— Thomas Carlyle 

Is your school a good scliool? When 
Joan Lipsit/ posed this question to 
principals of the excellent middle 
schools she studied, she found that they 
had difficulty defining what made their 
schools special or what the dimensions 
of excellence in schooling were, '*You 
will have to come and see my school/' 
was the typical response. * 



Thomas /. Sergiovanni is Professor and 
Chairperscr. Department of Adminis- 
tration, Higner and Continuing Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign. This article is based on The 
Ldlian Radford Lecture, "77ie Forces of 
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Kxccllcnce is readily recognized in 
our ordinary cxjK^riences. It is difficult 
to put our finger on what makes a 
particular athletic or artistic perform- 
ance excellent. But we know excellence 
when we .sec it. The earmarks of an 
excellent piano performance may be 
found not in the notes played but in the 
pauses between them. Clearly, excel- 
lence is multidimctisional, holi.stic. 

Competence, by contrast, is marked 
by mastery of certain predetermined, 
essential fundamentals. I'he piano stu- 
dent achieves mastery and thus is able to 
play the notes flawlessly and deliver a 
performance recognized as technically 
competent. 

Similarly, we know excellent schools 
when we experience them, despite diffi- 
culties in definition, hi excellent 
schools things "hang together''; a scn.sc 
of purpose rallies people to a connnon 
cause; work has meaning and life is 
significant; teachers and students work 
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together and with spirit; and accom- 
plishments are readily recognized. To 
say excellent schools have high morale 
or have students who acliieve high test 
scores or arc schools that send more 
students to college misses the point. 
Excellence is all of these and more. 

Excellence, Not Competence 

Should we expect more from our 
schools than the satisfaction of knowing 
they're performing "up to standard" and 
that students are competent performers? 
Most surveys indicate that basic skill 
learning and developing fundamental 
academic competence — the indicators 
of effectiveness common to the .school 
effectiveness literature — are paraniount 
goals in the minds of most parents and 
teachers. But, pushed a bit further, 
parents and teachers provide a more 
expansive view of excellence, which 
includes developing a love of learning, 
critical thinking and problem-solving 
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skills, aesthetic appreciation, curiosity 
and crcativit)', interpersonal compe- 
tence, and so on, Parents want a com- 
plete education for their children, hi- 
deed our society requires it, Our young 
need to become cultured, educated citi- 
zens able to participate fully in .society, 
not just trained workers with limited 
potential for such participation. 

Important differences exist among in- 
competent, competent, and excellent 
schools and their leaders. Schools man- 
aged by incompetent leaders simply 
don't get the job done. Typically, such 
schools are characterized by confusion 
and inefficiency in operation and mal- 
aise in human climate. Student 
achievement is lower in such schools. 
Teachers may not be giving a fair day's 
work for a fair day s pay. Student absen- 
teeism, discipline, and violence may be 
a problem. Conflict may cliaracterize 
interpersonal relationships among facul- 
ty or ktween faculty and supervisors. 
Parents may feel isolated from tlic 
school. Comi>etent schools, by contrast, 
measure up to these and other standards 
of effectiveness. I'hey get the job done 
in a satisfactory manner. Excellent 
schools, however, exceed the exjKCta- 
tions necessary to be considered satisfac- 
tory. Students in such schools accom- 
plish far more and teachers work much 
harder than can ordinarily be expected. 

Leadership Forces and Excellence 
Leadership has several aspects, each of 
which contributes uniquely to school 
competence and to school excellence. 
The current focus in leadership theory 
and practice provides a limited view, 
dwelling excessively on some aspects of 
leadership to the virtual exclusion of 
others. Unfortunately, these neglected 
aspects of leadership are linked to excel- 
lence — a revelation now unfolding from 
recent research on school effectiveness 
and school excellence. 

Aspects of leadership can be described 
metaphorically as forces available to ad- 
ministrators, supervi.sors, and teachers 
as they influence the events of school- 
ing. Force is the strength or energy 
brougfit to bear on a situation to start or 
stop motion or change. Leadership 
forces can be thought of as the means 
available to administrators, super\isors. 



and teachers to bring about or preserve 
changes v<;eded to improve schooling. 
/\ ; five leadership forces can be 

'echnical — derived from sound 
managernent techniques 

• Human — derived from harnessing 
available social and interpersonal re- 
sources 

• Educational— <kx'\vc(i from expert 
knowledge about matters of education 
and schooling 

• Symbolic — derived from focusing 
the attention of others on matters of 
importance to the school 

• Cu/furd/— derived from building a 
unique school culture. 

The first two forces have dominated 
the leadership literature in recent years 
and loom large \u training programs 
offered through ASCD's National Cur- 
riculum Study Institutes. 

1. The technical leader assumes the 
role of 'management engineer.'' By em- 
phasizing sucli concepts as planning 
and time management technologies, 
contingency leadership theories, and or- 
ga(ii/atio(ial structures, the leader pro- 
vides planni(ig, organizing, coordinat- 
ing, and scheduling to tlie life of the 
school. An accomplished management 
engineer is skilled at manipulating strat- 
egies and situations to ensure optimum 
effectiveness. 

2. The human leader assumes the role 
of human engineer/* By emphasizing 
such concepts as human relations, in- 
terpersonal competence, and instru- 
mental motivational technologies, she 
or he provides support, encouragement, 
and growth opportunities to the school's 
human organization. The skilled engi- 
neer is adept at building a(id maintain- 
ing morale and using such processes as 
participatory decision making. 

V I he educational leader assumes the 
role of ''clinical practitioner/^ bringing 
expert professional knowledge and bear- 
ing as they relate to teaching effective- 
ness, educational program development, 
and clinical supervision. The clinical 
practitioner is adept at diagnosing edu- 
cational problems; counseling teachers; 
providing for supervision, evaluation, 
and staff development; and developing 
curriculum. One wonde^^ how such 
essential concerns of school leadership 
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could, for so long, have been iicglcctcxl 
in the literature of educational adminis- 
tration. 

In an earlier era the educational as- 
pects of leadersliip were center stage in 
the literature of educational administra- 
tion and supervision. Principals were 
considered to be instructional leaders, 
and an emphasis on schooling charac- 
terized university training programs. 
However, advances of management and 
social science theory in educational ad- 
ministration and supervision soon 
brought to center stage teelmieal and 
human aspects. John Goodlad has been 
a persistent criHc of the displacement of 
educational aspects of leadership in fa- 
vor of technical and human. He argues, 
"But to put these matters at the center, 
often for understandable reasons of sur- 
vival and expediency, is to commit a 
fundamental error which ultimately, 
will liave a negative impact on both 
education and one's own career. Our 
work, for which we will be held acccoun- 
table, is to maintaitu justify, and artic- 
ulate sound, comprehensive programs of 
instruction for children and youth.**'^ 

He stales further. is now time to 
put the right things at the center again. 
And the right things have to do with 
assuring comprehensive, qualit\' educa- 
tional programs in each and every 
school under our jurisdiction."' 

The technical, human, and educa- 
tional forces of leadership, brought to- 
gether in an effort to maintain or im- 
prove schooling, provide the critical 
mass needed for competent schooling. A 
deficit in any one of the three upsets this 
critical mass, and less effective school- 
ing is likely to occur. Recent studies of 
excellence in organizations suggest that 
despite the link between these three 
aspects of leadership and competence in 
schooling, their presence does not guar- 
antee excellence. Kxcellent organiza- 
tions, schools among them, are charac- 
terized by other leadership qualities; 
forces described here as symbolic and 
cultural, 

4. The symbolic leader assumes the 
role of ''chief *^ and by emphasizing selec- 
tive attention (the modeling of impor- 
tant goals and behaviors) signals to oth- 
ers what is of importance and value. 
Touring the school; visiting classrooms; 



seeking out and visibly spending time 
with students; downplaying manage- 
ment concerns in favor of educational 
ones; presiding over ceremonies, rituals, 
and other important occasions; and pro- 
viding a unified vision of the school 
through proper use of words and actions 
are examples of leader activities associat- 
ed with this fourth force. 

Purposing is of major concern to the 
symb(ilic force. Peter Vaill defines pur- 
posing as "that continuous stream of 
actions by an organization's formal lead- 
ership which has the effect of inducing 
clarity, consensus, and commitment re- 
garding the organization's basic pur- 
poses."** Students and teachers alike 
want to know what is of value to the 
school and its leadership; desire a sense 
of order and direction; and enjoy shar- 
ing this sense with others. They respond 
to these conditions with increased work 
motivation and commitment. 

Of less concern to the symbolic force 
is the leader's behavioral style, histead, 
what the leader stands for and commu- 
nieates to others is emphasized. 1*he 
object of symbolic leadership is the stir- 
ring of human consciousness, the inte- 
gration and enhancing of meaning, the 
articulation of key cultural strands that 



'Important 
differences exist 
among 
incompetent, 
competent, and 
excellent schools. 
. . . Students in 
excellent schools 
accomplish far 
more and 
teachers work 
much harder 
than can 
ordinarily be 
expected." 
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identify the substance of a school, and 
the linking of persons involved in the 
schooFs activities to them. As Lou 
Pondy suggests "What kind of insights 
can we get if we say that the effectiveness 
of a leader lies in his ability to make 
activity meaningful for those in his role 
set — not to change behavior but to give 
others a sense of understanding what 
they are doing, and especially to articu- 
late it so they can conimunicate about 
the meaning of their behavior?"^ Pro- 
viding meaning and rallying people to a 
common cause constitute effectiveness 
in symbolic leadership. 

Leaders typically express symbolic as- 
pects of leadership by working beneath 
the surface of events and activities and 
searching for deeper meaning and val- 
ue. As Robert J. Starratt suggests, lead- 
ers seek to identify the roots of meaning 
and the flow and ebb of daily life in 
schools so that they might provide stu- 
dents, teachers, and members of the 
communit)' with a sense of importance, 
vision, and purpose about the seemingly 
ordinary and mundane. Indeed, these 
leaders bring to the school a sense of 
drama in human life that permits per- 
sons to rise above the daily routine. 
They are able to sec the significance of 
what a group is doing, and indeed could 
be doing. They have a feel for the 
dramatic possibilities inherent in most 
situations and arc able to urge people to 
go beyond the routine, to break out of 
the mold into something more lively 
and vibrant. And finally, symbolic lead- 
ers are able to communicate their sense 
of vision by words and examples. They 
use easily understood language symbols, 
which connnunicatc a sense of excite- 
ment, originality, and freshness. 'Iliese 
efforts provide opportunities for others 
in the school to experience this vision 
and to obtain a sense of purpose so that 
they might come to share in the owner- 
ship of the school enterprise more 
fully. 

VVarren Bennis argues that a coin}X'l- 
ling vision is the key ingredient of lead- 
ership in the excellent organizations he 
studied. Vision refers to the capacity to 
create and connnunicatc a view of a 
desired state of affairs that induces com- 
mitment among those working in the 
organization." N'ision. then, becomes 
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the substance of wliat is coniTnunicatcd 
as symbolic aspects of leadership are 
empliasi/ed. 

5. The cultural leader assumes ihe role 
of %igh priest,'' seeking to define, 
strengthen, and articulate those endur- 
ing values, beliefs, and cultural strands 
that give the school its unique identity. 
As high priest the leader is engaged in 
legacy building, and in creating, nurtur- 
ing« and teaching an organizational 
saga.^ rhich defines the school as a 
distinct entity within an identifiable cul- 
ture. Tlic words clan or tribe come to 
inind. Leader activities associated with 
the cultural force include articulating 
school purposes and mission; socializing 
new members to the culture; telling 
stories and maintaining or reinforcing 
myths, traditions, and beliefs; explain- 
ing "the way tilings operate around 
here'*; developing and displaying a .sys- 
tem of symbols over time; and rewarding 
those wlio reflect tliis culture. 

The net effect of the cultural force of 
leadership is to bond together students, 
teachers, and otiiers as believers in tlie 
work of the school. Indeed, the school 
and its purposes are somewhat revered 
as if they resembled an ideological sys- 
tem dedicated to a sacred mission. As 
persons become members of this strong 
and binding culture, tliey are provided 
with opportunities for enjoying a s|x;ciai 
sense of }K*rsoiial importance and signif- 
icance. Their work and their lives take 
on a new importanee, one characterized 
by richer meanings, an expanded sense 
of identity, and a feeling of belonging to 
something special — all highly motivat- 
ing conditions.*' 

Before further pursuing tlie powerful 
forces of symbolic and cultural leader- 
ship, let's view tlie five forces in the 
form of a leadersfiip hierarchy as depict- 
ed in Figure 1. I'he following assertions 
can be made about the relationships of 
these forces: 

I. 'I'eehnieai and fuiman leadership 
forces are generic and thus share identi- 
cal qualities with competent manage- 
ment and Icadersliip wherever they are 
expressed. Ihev are not» therefore, 
unique to the school and its enterprise 
regardless of how important tliev mav 
bc'. 



2. Kducational, symbolic, and cul- 
tural leadership forces are situational 
and contextual, deriving their unique 
qualities from s{x*cifie matters of educa- 
tion and .schooling. Hiesc qualities dif- 
ferentiate educational leadership, super- 
vision, and administration from 
management and leadership in general. 

3. Technical, luiman. and educa- 
tional as{XX'ts of educational leadership 
forces are es.sential to competent .school- 
ing, and tlieir absence contributes to 
ineffectiveness. *I1ie strength of their 
presence alone, however, is not suffi- 
cient to bring about excellence in 
schooling, 

4. Cultural and symbolic aspects of 
substantive leadership forces are essen- 
tial to excellence in schooling. 'Hieir 
absence, however, does not appear to 
negatively affect routine competence. 

5. riie greater the presence of a 
leadership force liigher in tlie liierarchy, 
the less im|>ortant (beyond some un- 
known mininuim presence) are others 
below. 



Culture and Purpose: Essentials of 
Excellence 

Culture building and practicing the art 
of purposing are the es.sentials of sym- 
bolic and cultural leadership forces. 
Culture can be described as the collec- 
tive programming of the mind tliat dis- 
tinguishes the members of one school 
from another. Cultural life in schools 
is constructed reality, and leaders play a 
key role hi building this realit)'. School 
culture includes values, .symbols, be- 
liefs, and shared meanings of parents, 
students, teachers, and others conceived 
as a group or community. Culture gov- 
erns wliat is of worth for tins group and 
how members should think, feel, and 
behave. The "stuff" of culture includes 
a school's customs and traditions; hi.s- 
torical accounts; stated and unstated un- 
derstandings; habits, nonns, and expec- 
tations; common meanings and .shared 
assumptions. The more understood, ac- 
cepted, and cohesive the culture of a 
school, the letter able it is to move in 
concert toward ideals it holds and objec- 
tives it wishes to pursue. 



Figure 1 . The Leadership Forces Hierarchy 
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All schools have cultures: strong or 
weak, functional or dysfunctional. Suc- 
cessful schools seem to have strong and 
functional cultures aligned with a vision 
of excellence in schooling. This culture 
serves as a compass setting to steer peo- 
ple in a conunon direction; provides a 
set of norms that defines what people 
should accomplish and how; and pro- 
vides a source of meaning and signifi- 
cance for teachers, students, administra- 
tors, and others as they work. Strong, 
functional cultures are domesticated in 
the sense that they emerge deliberate- 
ly — they are nurtured and built by the 
school leadership and membership. 

Weak cultures, by contrast, result in a 
malaise in schools characterized by a 
lack of understanding of what is to be 
accomplished and a lack of excitement 
for accomplishment itself. Sometimes 
cultures are strong and dysfunctional. 
In this case, students may have banded 
together to build a strong culture direct- 
ed at disrupting the school or coercing 
other students to misbehave or perform 
poorly. Teachers, too, can be sources of 
problems in strong, dysfunctional cul- 
tures if they place their own interests 
first. In some schools, for example, an 
informal culture may exist with strong 
norms that dictate to faculty how they 
should behave. It might be unaccept- 
able, for example, for teachers to take 
work home with them or to visit with 
students after school. Teachers who are 
working very hard might be considered 
as "eager beavers" or "rate busters,** and 
as a result find themselves distanced 
from this culture. Cultures of this sort 
might be referred to as wild. Wild ^ ul- 
tures are not in control of admnustra- 
tors, supervisors, parents, teachers, and 
students as a cohesive group. They de- 
velop more informally or willy-nilly. 
When a dysfunctional wild culture ex- 
ists in a school, excellence requires the 
building of a new, strong culture. 

Culture building requires school 
leaders to give more attention to the 
informal, subtle, and symbolic aspects 
of school life. Teachers, parents, and 
students need answers to some basic 
questions: What is the school about? 
What is important here? What do we 
believe in? Why do we function the way 
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we do? How are we unique? How do I fit 
into the scheme of things? Answering 
such questions provides an orderliness 
to one's school life derived from a sense 
of purpose and enriched meanings. 

*The task of leadership is to create the 
moral order that binds them . . . and 
the people around them,*' notes Thom- 
as B. Greenfield. " 

James Quinn states, *The role of the 
leader, then, is one of orchestrator and 
labeler: taking what can be gotten in the 
way of action and shaping it — generally 
after the fact — into lasting commitment 
to a new strategic direction. In short, he 
makes meanings. "'^ 

Leadership as culture building is not 
a new idea, but one solidly imbedded in 
our history and well known to successful 
school and other leaders. In 1957, Phil- 
lip Selznick wrote: 

Tlie art of the creativ-e leader is the art of 
institution builditijg, the rcworkine of human 
and technological materials to fashion an 
organism that embodies new and enduring 
values. . . . To institutionali/e is to infuse 
with value beyond the technical rec|uire- 
ments of the task at hand. The pri/ine of 
social machiner)' beyond its technical role is 
lareelv a reflection of the unique way it 
fulfills personal or group needs. Whenever 
individuals become attached to an organiza- 
tion or a way of doing things as persons 
rather than as technicians, the result is a 
prizing of the device for its own sake. From 
the stand{X}int of the committed person, the 
organization is changed from an expendable 
tool into a valued source of personal satisfac- 
tion. . . . The institutional leader, then, is 
primarily an expert in the promotion and 
protection of values. 

And in 19?8, the noted theorist, 
Chester Barnard, stated the following 
about executive functions: 

The essential functions are. first to provide 
the system of comnumications; second, to 
promote the sccurtiig of essential efforts; and 
third, to formulate aid defitie purpose. . . . 
It has already been le clear that, strictly 
speaking, purpose is defined more nearly by 
the aggregate of actioii taken than by any 
fonnulatjon in words. 

Freedom with Restrictions 

Excellent schools have central zones 
composed of values and beliefs that take 
on sacred or cultural characteristics. 
Indeed, it might be useful to think of 
them as having an official "religion," 
which gives meaning and guides appro- 
priate actions. As repositories of values. 




these central zones become sources of 
identity for teachers and students, giving 
meaning to their school lives. I'he focus 
of leadership, then, is on developing 
and nurturing these central zone pat- 
terns so that they provide a normative 
basis for action within the school. 



Mariam Flam, Principai Oakland Terrace Elementary 
School, Montgomery County Schools^ Maryland 







In some respects, the concept of cen- 
tral zone suggests that effective schools 
are tightly structured. That is, they are 
organized in a highly disciplined fash- 
ion around a set of core ideas, which 
spell out the way of life in the school 
and govern behaviors. This is in contrast 



to recent developments in organization- 
al theory which describe schools as be- 
ing loosely structured entities. James C. 
March, a noted organizational theorist, 
speaks of educational organizations as 
being organized anarchies.'^ Similarly, 
Karl Wcick uses the phrase loose cou- 



pling to describe the ways in which 
schools are organized.'^ Indeed Weick 
believes that one of the reasons for 
ineffectiveness in schooling is that 
schools are managed with the wrong 
theory in mind. 
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Coiittinixjrary thought. VVcitk ar- 
gues, assumes that schools arc charac- 
terized by four properties: tfie existeiiec 
of a self-correcting rational system 
among }K*ople wiio woric in a liiglily 
interdependent way; consensus on goals 
and the means to obtain these goals; 
coordination by the dissemination of 
information; and predictability of prob- 
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lems and responsc.> to these problems. 
In fact, he notes, none of these proper- 
ties are true characteristics of schools 
and how they function. IsfFective school 
administrators in loosely coupled 
sch(K)ls, he observes, need to make full 
use of syinfjol management to tie to- 
gether the system. In lus words: 
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IVopIc need to \k' part of sensible projects. 
Their action Incomes riciier, more confi- 
dent, and more satisfying wiien it is linked 
with important underlying themes, values 
and movements. . . administrators nmst 
be attentive to the *glue* tiiat holds loosely 
coupled systems togetlier because such fonns 
are just barely systems. 
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Wcick continues: 

The administrator who manages symlx)ls 
does not just sit in his or her office mouthing 
clever slogans. Eloquence must be dissemi- 
nated. And since channels arc unpredict- 
able, administrators must get out of the office 
and spend lots of time one on one — lx)th to 
remind people of central visions and to assist 
them in applying these visions to their own 
activities. The administrator teaches people 
to interpret what they are doing in a com- 
mon language.'^ 

Recent observations about the school 
effectiveness literature point out that 
effective .schools are not loosely coupled 
or structured at all but instead are tightly 
coupled.''^ My interpretation of the 
school effectiveness excellence literature 
leads nie to believe that these schools 
are both tightly coupled and loosely 
coupled, an observation noted as well by 
Peters and Waterman in their studies of 
America's best-run cooperations. There 
exists in excellent .schools a strong cul- 
ture and clear .sense of purpose, w hich 
defines the general thrust and nature of 
life for their inhabitants. At the same 
time, a great deal of freedom is given to 
teachers and others as to liow these 
essential core values arc to be honored 
and realized. This combination of tight 
structure around clear and explicit 
themes, which represent the core of the 
school's culture, and of autonomy for 
people to pursue these themes in ways 
that make sen.se to them, may well be a 
key reason for their success. 

The conibiiiation of tight structure 
and lo().se structure corresponds very 
well to three important human charac- 
teristics associated witli motivation: 
commitment, enthusiasm, and loyalty 
to .school. 'I'eachers. students, and other 
school staff need to: 

1. Find their work and personal lives 
meaningful, purposeful, sensible, and 
significant 

2. Have some rea.sonahle control over 
their work activities and affairs and to be 
able to exert reasonable influence over 
work events and circumstances 

3. Kxperience success, think of tliein- 
.selves as winners, and recci\c recogni- 
tion for their success. 

People are willing to make a signifi- 
cant investment of tune talent, and 
energy in exchange for enhancement 
and fulfillment of these three needs. 

Leadership Density 

Kigure 2 provides a sunnnary of the 
relation.ship between the five forces of 



leadership and excellence in schooling. 
Included for each force are the domi- 
nant metaphor for leadership role and 
behavior; important theoretical con- 
structs from which such behavior is 
derived; examples of the behaviors in 
school leadership; reactions of'teachers 
and others to the articulation of leader- 
ship forces; and links of each force to 
school competence and excellence. 

As leaders are able to better under- 
stand and incorporate each of the five 
forces, they must be prepared to accept 
some additional burdens. Symbolic and 
cultural forces are very powerful influ- 
ences of human thought and behavior. 
People respond to these forces by bond- 
ing together into a highly normative- 
cohesive group, and this group in turn 
bonds itself to the school culture in an 
almo.st irrational way. 'I'he "cult" meta- 
phor eommunicates well the nature and 
effect of extremely strong bonding. How 
strong is the bonding of excellent 
schools? Is it possible that there are 
limits beyond which bonding works 
again.st excellence? As bonding grows, 
one is apt to '*think" less and "feel" 
more about work and commitments to 
school. 

No ea.sy answer exists to this problem. 
But the burdens of leadership will be 
less if leadership functions and roles are 
shared and if the concept of leadership 
density were to emerge as a \'iable re- 
placement for principal leadership. The 
moral and ethical foundation for leader- 
ship will be strengthened if leaders place 
outer world concerns (such as the wel- 
fare of .schooling) before inner concerns 
for self-expression and personal success. 
Ix'aders might select as their slogan 
Kant's admonition, "Act so that you 
treat humanity, whether in your own 
person or ni that of another, always as 
an end and never as a means only.'D 
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Topic B 

Organization for Supervisory 

Services 



Supervision of the instki:ctional program is a fi nction 
that may be performed by various persons at different 
levels in a school organization. That vService may be pro- 
vided by general and special supervisors working out of 
the central office. Their efforts may be supplemented by 
professionals external to the school system, such as con- 
sultants for regional educational service agencies who 
work cooperatively with the district. At the local school 
level, support for the instructional program may be pro- 
vided by the principal, lead teacher, grade level chair- 
persons, department chairpersons, peer teachers, or 
leadership teams that include teachers. 

How districts organize for supervision, as well a,s 
what part of their resources they allocate to supervision, 
affects supervisory effectiveness. Reductions in the funds 
for supervisory positions at the central office level and 
the recent recognition of the importance of providing 
supervisory support directly to teachers at the building 
level have caused districts to reevaluate central office 
supervision and look for additional options. Appointing 
for each school a "lead teacher" who can be housed there 
and assigned full-time responsibility for providing su- 
pervision of instruction is one ex<.\mple of an attempt to 
make supervisory support readily available to teachers. 

Costa and Guditus respond to some of these con- 
cerns in *'Do Districtwide Supervisors Make a Differ- 
ence?" They report the work of an ASCD Task Force 
charged with generating data on the roles, functions, and 
impact of districtwide supervisory personnel. The>' call 
attention to the loneliness and rewards experienced by 
districtwide supervisors, and they raise a number of im- 
portant questions they feel need to be answered. Students 
of supervision as well as practitioners will want to foHow 
the work of the Task Force and its report. 

"Improving Instruction Through Focused Team In- 
.struction" presents an organizational approach champi- 
oned by Bickel and Artz. Tliey contrast focused team 
supervision with traditional super\'ision, give an example 
of focused team supervision in Pittsburgh's School Im- 
provement Program (SIP), and conclude that the team 
approach "lets supervisors zero in on priorit>' areas and 
strengthens their relationships with teachers." Practition- 
ers may want to reflect upon this article and determine 
whether it has implications for reorganization for the 
deliver)' of supervisor}' services in their own districts. 



Glatthorii and Newberg advocate "A Team Approach 
to Instructional Leadership/' which focuses on functions, 
not roles, and makes effective use of the talents of staff 
members. They build a case for the use of the team ap- 
proach at the secondar\' school level and specifically de- 
scribe a process for implementation. Those who are 
intrigLied by the concept of team management will find 
this article very practical. 

/Mfonso and Goldsberr\', in "Colleagueship in Su- 
perx'ision," discuss the growing recognition within the 
profession of the value of— and arrangements for — teachers 
helping teachers as a vehicle for the improvement of 
in.struction. As used by the.se writers, the expression "col- 
leagueship in supervision" includes the widely used term 
"peer super\'ision." Their article reviews the efforts for 
and champk)ns the cause of assisting teachers to assume 
"greater responsibility for improving their own instruc- 
tion and the instruction of their colleagues." 

As readers direct their attention to the articles, the 
following que.stions and activities may stimulate reaction 
and discassion. 

1. Costa and Guditus rai.se four questions for which 
the Task Force is seeking answers. Consider the .status of 
the districtwide super\'i.sor\' program in your district (or 
another that you choose) and respond to each of the four 
questions. 

2. What do you .see as the strengths and limitations 
of the focused team approach to instructional supervision 
which Bickel and Artz describe? 

3. I 'sing the implementation process described by 
Glatthorn and Newberg, develop a plan of action to im- 
plement the team approach to instructional leadership in 
your IcK'al schcx)l (or another that you choose). Describe 
in detail what steps would need to be taken and b\- whom 
in each of their identified four key .stages — diagnose, 
allocate, implement, and evaluate. 

4. Identify both the advantages of and the barriers 
lo colleagueship in super\ ision as pre.sented by Alfonso 
and Gold.sberr\-. Then describe the specific .steps you 
would take lo implement the concept of colleagueship 
in supcivision in \*our .schcK>l. 
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Do Districtwide Supervisors 
Make a Difference? 



Arthur Costa and Charles Guditus 



An ASCD Task 
Force is 
encouraging 
research and 
study in an effort 
to find out— and 
to inform school 
boards and 
administrators. 
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During the last decade the num- 
ber of districtwide instructional 
supervisors has slowly but 
steadily declined. Declining enroll- 
ments undoubtedly have had a great 
deal to do with this trend. However, the 
loss of positions also suggests that a 
lower priority is being given to dis- 
trictwide curriculum and instructional 
leadership. Ironically, this lower priority 
seems to be inconsistent with mounting 
demands for increased educational ef- 
fectiveness. 

ASCD is concerned about this devel- 
opment and is seeking to focus attention 
on the roles, functions, and impact of 
districhvidc supervisory personnel. In 
October 1982 the ASCD Executive 
Council appointed a Task Force to 
study this situation and to generate data 
that would document super\'isor>' staff- 
ing patterns, the effects of different su- 
pervisory approaches on education, and 
the implications of these findings for the 
development of more effective schools. 

First, the Task Force surveyed the 
data already available. This included a 
search of FRIC data, solicitation of 
input from each state's chief school 
official, and inquiries to several educa- 
tional research and development labora- 
tories. This effort revealed that objective 
data on the role and importance of 
districtwide supervisors are largely 
unavailable. However, these efforts en- 
abled the committee to formulate some 
specific questions and hunches to serve 
as the focus for new research about 
districtwide supervisors. 
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The Task F'orce hopes that these im- 
pressions will serve to encourage others 
to become involved in the project by 
sharing any experiences, knowledge, 
and research data that might more clear- 
ly establish the role and importance of 
districtwide supervisors. 

Supervisors: A neglected, forgotten, 
lonely group. The committee's initial 
investigation yielded no documented 
evidence that supervisors do make a 
difference. More startling, however, is 
the discovery that there is no system in 
effect for collecting data about effective- 
ness and influence of supervisors. Their 
roles, expectancies, and job descriptions 
are often vague. They are expected to 
play a low-key role and to make oth- 
ers — teachers aixl administrators — "look 
good.'* Thus, they receive little credit 
for or feedback about their accomplish- 
ments. Because central office supervi- 
sors' job descriptions are poorly defined 
and their role misunderstood, teachers 
often form negative concepts about their 
usefulness. Supervisors' time and ener- 
gies are often used, and sometimes 
abused, by district administrators. Su- 
perintendents ask them to deal with 
tedious paperwork, to generate data to 
justify and support central office causes, 
and to help maintain their positive im- 
age in the view of the board and the 
public. Principals often use them to 
evaluate afid assist in dismissing incom- 
petent teachers. These circumstances 
tend to interfere with the helping rela- 
tionship needed to work productively 
with other staff members. 

Supervisors' jobs are constantly in 
jeopardy at the bargaining table, but 
they seldoM have an advocate during 
the negotiating process. When claims 
made that there are "too many 
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administrators up in the central office," 
the *'excess" supervisory personnel are 
usually the first to go. 

Why would anybody want to be one? 
In spite of the ambiguity, delayed grati- 
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fication, and job insecurity, there are 
certain joys in being a supervisor. The 
position is often sought by "upwardly 
mobile" educators, who use it temporar- 
ily as a stepping stone to a position of 
higher authority and influence. More 
often, however, the position is valued by 
"consultative types," who find stimula- 
tion in working with teachers to improve 
student learning and who value the 
autonomy of setting their own schedules 
and the freedom of pursuing their own 
interests. They thrive on self-improve- 
ment and professional growth opportu- 
nities that come with working on "cut- 
ting edge" developments in educational 
organizations and in working with other 
personnel in similar curriculum and 
instruction positions. 

Who are they? The labels given to 
people who perform curriculum and 
supervisory functions are varied. They 
seem to fall into two broad categories: 
line and staff. Some typical line titles 
are: 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruc- 
tional Programs 

Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Curriculum 

Director of Curriculum 

Director of Instructional Services 

Director of Instructional Materials 

Director of (tienicntary) (Secondary) 
Programs 

Some typical staff titles are: 

Supervisor 

Coordinator 

Consultant 

Director of Categorical Programs 
(Gifted, Special Education, Migrant, 
and so on) 

Resource Teacher 

Specialist 

Staff I^eveloper 

Subject Matter Specialist 

Mor^ questions than answers: a need- 
ed research agenda. To accomplish tfieir 
assignment, the Task Force is in need of 
answers to, and means of collecting data 
on such questions as: 



1. What are curriculum and instruc- 
tional supervisory functions? 

2. How are school districts organized 
to perform these functions? 

1 What are the consequences for 
curriculum and instructional effective- 
ness when these functions are not per- 
formed or are shifted to others? 

4. Historically, what have been the 
role and contributions of central office 
supervisory personnel? Compared witli 
the present, how liave the job descrip- 
tions and staffing patterns of supervisory 
personnel changed over the past five to 
ten years? 

To answer these questions, tfie Task 
Force is pursuing some research and 
hopes to encourage others to conduct 
more. Reviews of research on central 
office supervisor roles, staffing patterns, 
and effectiveness need to be located and 
synthesized. Surveys of selected school 
districts representing various sizes and 
geographic distributioi; need to be per- 
fonned. To determine how supervisory 
functions have changed, comparisons 
need to be made l>et\veen how districts 
were organized five to ten years ago and 
how they are presently organized. Stud- 
ies need to be performed of how supervi- 
sory systems operate. Superintendents, 
principals, and teacfiers should be asked 
to describe their most influential super- 
visory experiences and to identify the 
qualities and characteristics of the most 
effective supervisors. The effects on 
schoolwide curricul.ini and instruction 
in those districts that have lost their 
supervisory/consultant staff need to he 
determined. "Effective" vs. "ineffective** 
schools and scfiool systems need to be 
compared in relationship to supervisory 
effectiveness and staffing patterns. 

To stimulate this needed research, 
the Task Force is allocating some of its 
funds for mini-grants to encourage doc- 
toral students and otliers to pursue these 
questions. 'I he committee is developing 
proposals for funding from other foun- 
dations and agencies and will be offering 
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honoraria to conduct case studies and 
analyses. Interested ASCI) members 
who wish to find out more infonnation 
about involvement in this project may 
contact the committee chairman: Rob- 
ert H. Anderson, do the ASCI) head- 
quarters office, 22S N. Washington St., 
Alexandria, VA 22314, or any of the 
committee members: Arthur Blumherg. 
Syracuse University, New York; Arthur 
Costa, Califorma State University, Sac- 
ramento; Cnrl Cliekman, University of 
Georgia. Athens; Charles Cuditus, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia; lionise Herot, Barlow High School, 
West Redding, Connecticut; Alice 
Hou.ston. Seattle Public Schools. 
Washington; or Judy Minnehan, Old- 
ham County School, LaCirande, Ken- 
tucky. 

If it cai\ be shown that central office 
supervisors do make a difl^erence in the 
quality of curriculum and instruction, 
then school boards w ill need to reexam- 
ine their staffing priorities. □ 
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Improving Instruction 
Through Focused Team Supervision 

A team approach lets supervisors zero in on priority 
areas and strengthens their relationships with teachers. 



William E, Bickel and Nancy J. Artz 



Tncrcasingly tight budgets and Jc- 
inaiids fur instructional iinpruvc* 
Anient arc forcing districts to rc-cxani- 
inc the effectiveness of instruction,!! 
supervision. One response to these is- 
sues is for supervisors to work from 
broad long-range instructional objec- 
tives, rather than short-term dailv crises 
{Harris, 1977; Sullivan, 1982; Unruh, 
1977), Another is for districts to develop 
supervisor)' teams who can concentrate 
their efforts and take advantage of their 
individual skills (Harris, 1976). 

Focused team supervision is develop- 
ing as part of Pittsburgh's School im- 
provement Program (SIP), now in its 
third year of operation in seven elemen- 
tal:' schools. The SIP staff consists of a 
project director, a .eicct teacher, one 
special education supervisor, and two 
regular education' >upervisor;.. Research 
on this supervisor) approacli is being 
carried out as part of a larger effort of the 
Learning Researcli and Development 
Center at the University of Pittsburgh, 
which is .seeking to learn more about 
how to improve evaluation processes in 
school districts. 

What is Focused Team Supen.sion? 
Using focused team supervision, in- 
structional super\isors and principals 
plan and work together* on a targeted .set 
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of instructional needs within a school. 
This approach differs from the ways 
supervisors have traditionally worked in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere (see Figure 1 ), 
Foc\ised team supervision m the SIP 
schools has five basic features: 

1. Data-Based U^structional Plan- 
ning. The commitment of the SIP staff 
to the use of data for instructional plan- 
ning is the first feature. Figure 2 lists the 
wide array of j Jic\ s that S|P principals 
and supervisors regularly review, infor- 
mation from these sources provides a 
comprehensive and systematic way to 
identify needs, clarify problems, and set 
priorities that determine how supervi- 
sors and principals use time in each 
school. 

Traditionally, a supervisor's priorities 
are determined in two ways. The fust 
involves negotiating activities in a 



school on a daily basis with the principal 
and teachers. Their immediate needs, 
plus those observed by the supervisor, 
fomi the focus of that day's work. The 
second may involve responding to crisis 
calls for supervisory service that can 
disrupt any daily plans (for example, 
supplying a desk or books for a new 
student or attending a parent conference 
called by the principal). 

The systematic use of a wide variety 
of data to structure the SIP supervi.sors' 
time makes planning more rational and 
consistent and provides a broader per- 
spective for instructional decision mak- 
ing. It 'cho leads to the development of 
the second basic feature of this ap- 
proach — focusing on areas of greatest 
need. 

2, Focused Attention and Time, 
There are often more problems in a 



Figure 1. ApproadiM to Inttroctkmal SupcnfMon 



Focuied Tmhi Suptfvtiton 
Data-based Instructional planning 
Focused attention and time 

Team planning and working 
Regular/special education program 
collaboration 

Collaborative supervisor/principal 
relationship 



TradMonal SupenMoii 

Shoft-termi crisis planning 
''Democratic/' fragmented service 
delivefy 

Isolation from colleagues 
Regular/special education program 
separation 

Non<oordinated supeivisor/principal 
relationship 



Figure 2. Sources of DaU for PrinciiHili 
and Supervbon In the Mttibufgli SIF Sdwoli 

1 . California Achievement Test (CAT) results^rade level, classroom, individual student 
data 

2. Monitoring Achievement in Pittsburgh (MAP) test reiult»^rede.ifv»li dwirppm, 
indhddual student data 

3. Observational daU produced by the LRIMZ documentittoft te^ . ; 

4. PittstMir^ ResearcfhSased Instructionat Supervlsoiy Model (Fgt$M>-«€lsssioom 
tSKherobservatioiis and conference perfbftned by pH ^ 

5. School steering committee vvorfc^-ktentiAcatkMi of school-level needs- 

6. SIP basic skills monitoring iystem--gr»de Itvet, di»!0O0,Jn^^ data 

7. Student sta<Bfi|if)rocis^-^ndh^ 

$. Teacher plans eiS objectives ' ■ ■ ^ ^- ■•^>-^-- " ' ' ' ' - ' 
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school than administrators, supervisors, 
or other support personnel can ade- 
quately handle. A traditional response 
by supervisors to this dilemma can be 
called a "democratic" model of service 
delivery. Expected to meet all the needs 
of all the teachers and students in their 
assigned set of schools, supervisors often 
circulate to each classroom and give 
everyone a small but fairly equal share 
of their time and attention. This em- 
phasis on being visible to teachers and 
administrators places supervisors in the 
position of trying to do too much for too 
many people and not feeling very effec- 
tive with anyone. 

In contrast, focused team supervision 
allows supervisors to concentrate their 
time and attention on priority areas 
determined by their data reviews. It is an 
explicit recognition that all needs within 
a school are not equally important and 
that choices must be made when educa- 
tional resources are limited. This fo- 
cused approach leads to the develop- 
ment of yearly long-range goah for each 
school. From these goals, short-term 
action plans are written every two weeks 
with speciRc objectives and time lines 
that guide the supervisors* daily activi- 
ties. The SIP supervisors have used this 
approach during the course of the pro- 
gram to focus on individual students 
and teachers, on grade levels within 
schools, on subject areas within and 
across schools (such as reading instruc- 
tion), on instructional elements for an 
entire school (such as lesson design, 
motivation, and directed teaching), and 
on projectwide programs (such as Karly 
Learning Skills and full-day kindergar- 
ten). By using data to focus their work, 
supervisors feel they can achieve maxi- 
mum results for the time they spend. 

3. Team Planning and Working. 
Time must be allotted to the develop- 
ment of a successful team effort, and the 
SIP staff holds weekly staff meetings for 
this purpose. The meetings provide an 
open forum in which supervisors can 
discuss issues and problems, review 
data, and exchange ideas for solutions. 
Their discussions have identified com- 
mon needs within the seven SIP 
schools, and appropriate porsomiel have 
been assigned to meet those needs. 

This opportunity to meet and plan 
regularly with peers contrasts sharply 
with the isolation in which a supervisor 
traditionally works. Typically, supervi- 
sors are assigned individually to a set of 
schools and have little time to meet with 
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colleagues working in other schools. 
Although general supervisory meetings 
are sometimes conducted by the central 
district administration, these meetings 
tend to be devoted more often to an- 
nouncing new district policies than to 
systematic discussions among peers 
about common concerns and fresh 
ideas. 

In addition to weekly staff meetings, 
SIP supervisors have biweekly planning 
sessions with each of the principals with 
whom they work. During these meet- 
ings, the supervisors, the SIP Director, 
and the principals examine recent 
school data, review the events of the past 
two weeks, and write an action plan for 
the next two weeks. Together with the 
staff meetings, these sessions permit the 
development of team planning, both 
across and within the SIP schools. 

The supervisors also use a team ap- 
proach to implement their plans. Team- 
ing occurs chiefly when the time re- 
quirements or tlie size of the task 
demand it (for instance, reorganizing 
reading instruction in the 2nd and 3rd 
grades at one of the schools). The super- 
visors have teamed with their peers, 
with the select teacher, with the princi- 
pals, and with the project director in an 
effort to do the job efficiently and with 
an appropriate level of support. 

4. Regular/Special Education Pro- 
gram Collaboration. Teaming, especial- 
ly at the program level, leads to the 
fourth feature of this supervisory ap- 
proach — the collaboration of regular 
education and special education super- 
visors. This is in marked contrast to the 
traditional separation of these two 
groups. 1'he staff meetings and planning 
sessions permit them to communicate 
about each other's programs on a regu- 
lar basis. 

In addition, the regular education 
and special education supervisors partic- 
ipate in a student staff process at each 
school, which brings together every pro- 
fessional with knowledge of a student. 
This process enables all three of the SIP 
supervisors to suggest mainstream in- 
structional modiRcations for children 
who might otherwise have been in line 
for special education placement. These 
staffing meetings also give the .special 
education supervisor a rare chance for 
contact with the referring regular educa- 
tion teachers. 

5. A Collaborative Supervisor! Princi- 
pal Relationship. The SIP supervisors 
feel that a cooperative, coordinated rela- 
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tionship between the instructional su- 
pervisor and principal is vital to the 
success of their work for two reasons: (1) 
the principal's role of authority can 
support supervisors* work with teachers, 
and (2) a cooperative effort between 
supervisors and principals provides a 
continuity of service usually not avail- 
able from an itinerant resource. Fo- 
cused team supervision is helping to 
develop this kind of relationship. 

The SIP supervisors have identified 
two prerequisites to the success of such a 
relationship. The first is to build a 
conmion set of perceptions and goals to 
guide the work in each school. The use 
of a common data base and the develop- 
ment of joint action plans promotes a 
coordinated viewpoint. 

The second prerequisite is the devel- 
opment of a set of compatible instruc- 
tional skills. Both supervi.sors and prin- 
cipals must be able to effectively 
implement the action plans for each 
school. Traditionally, many principals 
have lacked detailed knowledge about 
instructional methcxis or materials be- 
cause they were appointed to their posi- 
tions for a variety of other reasons (such 
as effective discipline procedures, good 
community relations, and management 
abilities). The plaiming sessions permit 
the SIP staff to actually teach and inodcl 
some of the instructional skills that prin- 
cipals need. 

Focused team supervision promotes 
the systematic use of data to provide 
appropriate, continuous levels of sup- 
port to priority instructional areas that 
enable supervisors and principals to effi- 
ciently meet the needs of each school. 
The SIP supervisors are enthusia.stic 
about the improvement of their morale, 
the increa.sed number of ideas available 
to them, and the broadened perspective 
they can bring to their work using this 
approach. In addition, the supervisors* 
focused, in-depth involvement in their 
schools has helped them to be perceived 
more as members of each school's staff 
than as itinerant outsiders, and has 
strengthened their relationships with the 
teachers with whom thev work.D 
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A Team Approach 
to Instructional 
Leadership 



The team approach focuses on 

functions, not roles, making 
effective use of the talents of staff 
members. 
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Conventional wisdom suggests 
that the hcst way to inipr()\c 
schools is to strengthen the role 
of the principal as an instructional lead- 
er. While that advice seems useful for 
elementary schools and is generally sup- 
ported by research (see, for cxani|)lc. 
Brookover and l.c/.ottc, we be- 

lieve that a team approach to instruc- 
tional leadership is a more realistic 
method for impro\ing .secondary 
.schools. 

1*he Case for a l eani Approach at the 
Secondary l.evel 

Kirestone and Herriott\ (1982) .studv 
and our own research (l^S^i) sup|)ort 
other studies that conclude that .second- 
ary schools tend to be more loosely 
coupled than elementary schools, hi the 
t> pical depa rti nental i /.cd sccoi id a ry 
school, three factors result in a pattern 
of decentrali/cd influence. Kirst, there 
is less consensus among administrators 



and teachers about school goals due to 
the si/e of the school faculty and the 
diversity in academic background. Also, 
secondary tcaclicrs tend to have more 
influence over the important day-to-day 
issues of classroom nuniagenicnt and 
curriculum decision making than do 
principals. The departmental structure 
and the more s|K*ciali/cd nature of the 
curriculum reinforce the autonomy of 
the classroom teacher. Kinally. the sec- 
ondary prinei|)al. \\orking with teachers 
uho percei\ e them.selves as subject-mat- 
ter specialists, has less "c\|)ert power" 
than the elcnientar\ principal, who 
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guides the work of classroom teachers 
who see thcmscbes as gcncralists. hi 
such loosely coupled organizations 
coni|xjsed of .several .self-directing units, 
a decentrali/cd team approach to lead- 
ership will probably be more effecti\c. 

A second argument for a team ap- 
proach derives from an analysis of how 
secondary school principals percei\e 
and execute their responsibilities, hi his 
nationwide study of bow .school princi- 
pals .s|)ciid their time, Howell (19SI) 
discovered that while clenientary princi- 
pals devoted approximately 30 percent 
of their time to instructional leadership, 
secondary principals s|K*nt only 20 per- 
cent of their time on such ac(i\itics. 
Our own etlmograpbic study of four 
principals in urban junior high schools 
yielded similar findings. The principals 
in our study were more concerned with 
classroom discipline, school facilities, 
office responsibilities, and faeultx' rela- 
tions. Although they were .seriously con- 
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ccrncd about instruction and had read 
all the articles about ''principal as in- 
structional leader," tlicy simply per- 
ceived that there were more pressing 
demands on their time and had delegat- 
ed the responsibility for instructional 
leadership to trusted subordinates. 

One principal in our study spent a 
great deal of time monitoring pupil 
conduct in the corridors and in the 
cafeteria, greeting pupils by nanie, en- 
couraging sonic with a pat on the back, 
chiding others who had forgotten a 
school rule. He observed. "Of course I 
care about instructional lcadcrshi|) — but 
if I'm out in the lialls setting a good 
example, then teachers also check con- 
duct, and the whole climate of the 
school improves. You cairt work on 
curriculum until you have gocnl disci- 
pline." 

Hie literature suggests that in this 
regard the principals we studied are 
typical of most sccH)iulary school princi- 
pals. We suspect that secondary princi- 
pals who delegate the responsibility for 
instructional leadership arc responding 
constructively to their own tacit knowl- 
edge that they can serve a more useful 
role by providing general managerial 
direction, rather than by trying to im- 
pinge directly on curricular and instruc- 
tional matters. A team iipproaeh to lead- 
ership enables the principal to do ss hat 
he or she can do best and carry out the 
functions that have the highest priority. 

The third reason we believe in a team 
approach to instructional leadership is 
that it empluisi/cs the critical leadership 
fmictions. rather than focusing on the 
role. We support the findings of Oer- 
sten. Cariiiiie. and Oreen (I^J82). who 
identify four critical functions: giving 
feedback about instruction: providing 
incentives for inipleiiicntiiig programs; 
demonstrating a visible coiiiniitiiiciit to 
the program; and monitoring the pro- 
gress of all students through ihe cunicu- 
hnii. riic'V eonc'lndc with tins astute 
observation: 

We liiiM- idcntifinl thi-si* four ciLiiKiits .is 
essciih.il suppuri jumtims. \\ a\^\)l\\x\ tli.it 
these .\xv c rnci.il .iLtivitius th.it need to Ik- 
IK-rfoniK-d for intrejsul prodiiclix it\ in 
scIkkiIs scTMiit; low -na (line clnldrL-n It is 
not miportiint ulio pt-rforins tliL-iii— the 
I Iniikhni' princ ip»ils. the lot iil teat her so|)er- 
\isor. curricuimn spetuhsts . . . as loini .is 
the\ are perfonneLl ip. IS) 

One of the niosi effective nistrnetioii" 
al leaders in the schools we studied was 
the reading/language arts eliairperson. 
Because a perecptiNC principal had ree- 



''A team approach 
to leadership 
enables 

principals to do 
what diey can do 
best and carry 
out the functions 
that have the 
highest priority/' 

ogni/ed her talents and had legitiini/.cd 
her exfxjrtise, she was able almost sin- 
gle-handedly to improve the c|uality of 
teaching throughout the school by eon- 
ducting staff workshops, developing and 
sharing materials, and encouraging col- 
leagues to believe in the abilities of low- 
income minority children, hi our sur- 
vey teachers readily acknowledged that 
she was the school's instructional lead- 
er. 

The final argument lies in the value 
of shared leadership. Despite the insis- 
tence that schools necci charismatic 
principal-leaders, we must confront the 
reality that charismatic leaders are in 
short supply. And even when schools 
are fortunate enough to find such lead- 
ers, they tend not to stay too long in any 
position. One of the principals in our 
study was a strong charismatic leader, 
who almost by sheer force of his referent 
power had transformed a dying school 
into a renascent one. At the conclusion 
of our study he moved on to a high 
school priiieipalsliip. The loss was eoni- 
|K)unded beeanse his most able vice 
principal was fretjueiitly absent due to 
illness. Thus when the principal left, a 
leadership vaennm was created. A team 
could not he counted on to pick up the 
leader.slip tasks. We believe that an orga- 
iii/atioii is best served In leaders who 
empower others. 

Developing and Impleincuting a 
leain Approach 

We have developed a process for ini[)le- 
iiieiitinga tciiiii approach to instruction- 
al leadership that nnc believe to be effec- 
tive. Our discnssiciiis with e\|>erieiiee(l 
administrators suggest that the process 
can be implemented sueccssfulK. and 



our exploratory work in schools .supports 
that judgment. The process involves 
four key stages: diagnose, allocate, im- 
plement, evaluate. 

I. Dwgnose.We begin by diagnosing 
the present state of in.structional leader- 
ship, as perceived by the administrators 
and teachers. We have developed two 
in.strunients that seem to give reliable 
and valid data about perceptions of lead- 
ership. 

One instrument. Principal as Instruc- 
tioml Leader (PAIL), yield.s u.seful in- 
formation alxjut the principal's leader- 
ship style, both from the principal's and 
the teacher's point of view. The iiistru- 
menl asks teachers to respond to .several 
Likert-typc items that describe a princi- 
pal's actions. The survey results indicate 
to what extent the principal exhibits 
characteristics of the following four 
styles: 

• Directive: attempts to provide an 
active, assertive leadership in curricular 
and instructional matters. 

• Decentralized: attempts to locate 
leadership at the dcparment or team 
level, giving much authority to team 
leaders. 

• Teacher-centered: ex|Kcts individ- 
ual teachers to exercise instructional 
leadership. 

• Monitorial: is primarily concerned 
with monitoring teacher adherence to 
district policies and guidelines. 

We .share these results with the prin- 
cipal, focu.sing on the major discrepan- 
cies between his or her perceptions and 
those of the teachers. We .stress that 
there is no "best" style and encourage 
the principal to consider the appropri- 
ateness of his or her style in relation to 
staff maturit)' and organizational struc- 
ture. 

The second instrument. Sources of 
Instructional lA^adership (SOU.), pro- 
vides useful datii for determining which 
individuals, in the perception of respon- 
dents, arc performing the critical leader- 
ship functions. The instrument lists 
those leadership functions that the liter- 
ature suggests arc i!ii|>ortant. It also 
identifies the leadership roles typically 
found in a school: principal, assistant 
principah district supervisor, team lead- 
er or department head, classroom teach- 
er. Kes|K)ndciits arc then asked to indi- 
cate for each role whether that role- 
iiicuiiiheiit provides leadership or 
contributes to leadership for each partic- 
ular function. A factor analysis of the 
results of this second survey provides ns 
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and the school personnel with a map of 
how leadership is presently distributed. 

The SOIL instrument yielded several 
interesting findings in our study of ur- 
ban junior high schools, hi one school a 
dynamic assistant principal was idcnti* 
fied as performing most of the instruc- 
tional leadership functions. In a second 
school the department head was clearly 
perceived as the source of nio.st leader- 
ship, hi hvo of the schools the teachers 
did not believe that any individual was 
providing leadership in the functions 
identified. Such analyses help the prin- 
cipal understand how teachers perceive 
the distribution of instructional and cur- 
ricular influence. 

To validate the survey results, wc also 
ob.serve in the school and interview 
several administrators. These interv iews 
and observatiotis allow u.s to confirm or 
raise questions about the quantitative 
measures. VV^e try not to limit ourselves 
to a sitigle view of what instructional 
leadership means in a given school; 
rather we attempt to derive a composite 
view from several sources and pers|x;e- 
tives, to ensure that our diagnosis is a 
sound one. 

2. Allocate. We begin the allocation 
process by mecling with the principal, 
since he or she will play a central role in 
delegating the leadership functions. Wc 
review the data from the surveys and 
from any observations and interviews wc 
have conducted and then through an 
open discussion help the principal re- 
flect about the following issues: 

• Does the leadership style of the 
principal seem appropriate in relation to 
the principal's talents, the nature of thai 
organization, and the expectations of 
the teachers? What specific aspects of 
behavior might be modified? 

• Which critical leadership functions 
does the principal wish to perfonn? Wc 
review the results from the two surveys, 
the observations, and the interviews. 
We help the principal examine his or 
her talents and analyze perceptions of 
the principalship in order to detenninc 
reali.stically how he or she can best lead. 

• What constraints in the system will 
limit the extent to which leadership 
functions can be delegated? Wc exam- 
ine district policies, role descriptions, 
and teacher a.ssoeiation contracts to de- 
termine the limits of delegation. 

• Which individuals .should be in- 
volved in the next step of the allocation 
process? Here we assist the principal in 
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identify'ing the key members of the lead- 
ership team — those individuals who arc 
presently performing or who might well 
contribute to the leadership functions 
wc have identified. 

The principal then convenes a meet- 
ing of the leadership team so identified, 
'riic survey data arc reviewed, prelimi- 
nary decisions made about the princi- 
palis role are di.scusscd, and the group 
decides which individual should be pri- 
marily responsible for each leadership 
function — and which members can 
contribute to those functions. 

'I'his allocation process accomplishes 
three important tasks. First, it legiti- 
mizes the activities of those who have 
been providing leadership, acknowledg- 
ing their contributions. Second, it at- 
tempts to bring about a better fit be- 
tween the individual and the functions 
he or she is expected to perfonn, con- 
centrating on individual talents rather 
than role descriptions. Kinally, it en- 
ables the team to develop a more sys- 
tematic plan, which avoids unnecessary 
duplication and ensures that all critical 
functions arc appropriately assigned. 

V Implement. Kach mcmhcr of the 
leadership team is asked to prioritize the 
functions assigned and to develop an 
action plan for carrying them out. Pre- 
dictably, the members of the team will 
he busy fK'opIc with many responsibil- 
ities, and will need help in identifying 
the priority tasks and developing reason- 
able plans for accomplishing them. 
These plans are reviewed by the princi- 
pal to ensure that all the critical func- 
tions have been provided for and that 
the action plans arc both feasible and 
effective. 

The faculty is then infonned about 

the significant features of the team ap- 





proaeh: What the critical leadership 
functions are, and who will be carrying 
them out. Keeping the faculty fully 
informed accomplishes two important 
goals: it helps the faculty know where 
the leadership resources are. and it es- 
tablishes a sy.stem of professional ac- 
countability. If all involved know that 
the department heads have agreed to 
monitor lesson planning, then it is more 
likely that the functi.)n will be per- 
formed, 

4. Evaluate. At the end of the school 
year, the effectiveness of the team plan 
is evaluated. The faculty arc surveyed 
again, using the SOIL instrument, to 
detenninc who (in the teachers' percep- 
tions) actually perfonned the designated 
functions. 'Ilie results are then shared 
with the team as a basis for developing 
an improved strategy for the eonung 
year. 

With a team approach, the critical 
functions of curricular and instructional 
leadership arc assigned to tho.se on the 
staff most capable of performing them, 
rather than being eentrali/ed in the 
prineipaTs ofFicc. The talents of a team 
are niohili/cd and a low-key system of 
professional accountability ensures that 
all the critical functions arc being car- 
ried out by .someone, rather than simply 
assuming that those tasks arc being 
doncD 
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Chapter 1. 

CoUeagueship in Supervision 

Robert J. Alfonso and Lee Goldsberry 



In recent years, interest in helping teachers assume greater respon- 
sibility for improving their own instruction and the instruction of their 
colleagues has grown. Because both literature and practice in the area of 
peer supervision are still so underdeveloped, it is not always clear what 
is referred to by the terms "peer supervision" or "coUeagueship in 
supervision." These terms might describe a loose arrangement of 
teacher interaction and influence, the involvement of teachers on in- 
structional and improvement teams under the direction of an ad- 
ministrator or supervisor, teachers taking more responsibility for 
developing instructional improvement programs, or the evaluation of 
nontenured teachers by colleagues. Sometimes the terms imply a nearly 
total teacher responsibility for the improvement of instruction; such 
responsibility is, of course, characteristic of the highest level of profes- 
sionalism — members of a profession monitoring, disciplining, and seek- 
ing to improve themselves and their colleagues. Few professions obtain 
such a level, and those that do seldom work in bureaucratic structures 
as large and complex as school systems. 

In general, proponents of peer or colleague supervision define such 
supervision in rather narrow terms. Most typically, proponents ask for 
the involvement of teachers in particular kinds of supervisory acts; plan- 
ning inservice efforts, evaluation of nontenured teachers, classroom 
visitation and feedback, or observation of a colleague's instruction while 
using an interaction inventory system. Conceivably, enough teachers in 
the system, involved in enough different supervisory acts, and suffi- 
ciently trained in them, could represent a very broad range of typical 
supervisory behavior. Without coordination, however, these behaviors 
would lack direction and substance and would be merely random and 
unsystematic. It is unlikely that such acts could be very helpful over a 
long period of time, nor could they, in a technical sense, be viewed as 
supervision unless they were tied to and part of an on-going, com- 
prehensive plan of instructional improvement. 
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READINOS in Em/CATIONAL SUPERVISION 



Perhaps one explanation for the current interest in colleagues pro- 
viding supervision is that too little formal supervision is available for 
teachers. The professional teacher has a strong desire for help, for in- 
volvement with other professionals, for feedback on instructional pro- 
cesses and outcomes, and for new ideas, While much is made of the im- 
portance of instructional supervision, the typical teacher sees little of it 
and what is available is frequently of limited use. When supervisory 
time is in short supply and when the interests and abilities of the super- 
visor are unrelated to the needs of the classroom teacher, it is not sur- 
prising that teachers turn elsewhere for help. One place they can turn is 
to colleagues, persons who can frequently provide immediate help, 
practical suggestions, and support in times of difficulty and uncertainty. 
Furthermore, if supervisors are not technically competent — that is, 
skilled in the performance of those tasks most directly related to the 
teachers' work and to the improvement of it — then self-directed 
teachers are forced to seek help elsewhere. Colleagues have the value of 
proximity, immediacy, and a first-hand understanding of the other's 
workspace." Frequently, teachers who need help or seek observation 
or opinion have no one to whom to turn, no one to whom to say, **How 
am I doing, how do you think it went today?" 

In many school systems, formal feedback on teaching performance 
may come no more than once a year and then in a quite perfunctory 
way. One of the tragedies of American education is that teachers work 
in isolation. Their immediate superiors often have only a rather 
generalized perception of their teaching performance. Teaching is still 
largely a .solo act, observed, appreciated, and evaluated primarily by 
students. There is little contact among colleagues, classroom doors are 
seldom opened to each other, and teachers who are members of the 
same staff in the same school, even in the same grade or discipline, 
maintain a collusive and almost deliberate ignorance of the work of 
their peers. It is essential that such barriers be broken down and that 
teachers feel responsible for improving their instruction and for 
assisting their colleagues in their own self-improvement; this concept 
characterizes other professions. Although there is little contact and 
mutual responsibility among teachers, studies still show that teachers 
report other colleagues to be their first source of professional help, even 
when supervisory assistance is available.^ 

Another possible explanation for the growing interest in col- 
leagueship in supervision is the uncertain authority of instructional 
supervisors. Supervisors have frequently been admonished to operate 

' Dan C. Lortie, School Teacher: A Sociological Study (Chicago: Unlvcrsiiy of Chicago Press, 
1975); Mary Lou Holly, **A Conceptual Framework for Personal-Professional Growth Implica- 
tions for Inservice Education** Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan .State University, 1977); Gilbert l)e 
Landsheere, **The Causes of the Resistance of Teachers to Innovation/* in The Teacher and Educa- 
tional Change: A New Role, vol. 1 (Paris; Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develi)p' 
ment, 1974). 
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from the authority of competence rather than the authority of position.^ 
As a result, they are tempted to play down if not reject their formal 
organizational authority and behave in a clearly **helping" relation- 
ship, if not a collegial one. At the same time, teachers and teacher 
organizations, with a heightened sense of professionalism and a grow- 
ing desire for control of their work, have also resisted the imposition of 
formal authority. Further, when either a helping relationship or one 
based on position power is not backed by technical competence, the re- 
jection of authority becomes more complete. In addition, teacher 
negotiators attempt to gain collective bargaining contracts giving 
teachers as much control as possible over their work, the processes of in- 
structional improvement, decision making on assignment, additional 
responsibilities, and, of course, employment and tenure. 

In rejecting their legitimate authority, supervisors contribute to the 
problems of instructional improvement. While the authority of position 
is useless if not backed by technical skill and good human relations, a 
supervisor's competence is made more powerful when it is supported by 
the authority of position. Position authority will do little to strengthen 
an otherwise weak instructional supervisor, but an intelligent and com- 
petent supervisor can be even more effective when seen as having for- 
mal authority. When neither formal authority nor competence is pre- 
sent, instructional supeivision is a hollow exercise, fully meriting the 
disdain and disregard with which many teachers view it. Under such 
circumstances, it is not surprising that intelligent and committed 
teachers turn to others for help in improving their instruction. 

This chapter will explore the concept of colleagueship in supervi- 
sion through discussion of the definition and purposes of instructional 
supervision, will describe the potential of colleagues and teacher col- 
laboration as a professional development resource, and will conclude 
with a discussion of some of the organizational barriers to colleagueship 
in supervision. 

Colleagueship and Formal Supervision 

Supervision is a function found in all formal organizations; no 
organization can exist without it, yet the nature of the organization, its 
work system, and its purpose determine the form supervision takes. In 
most organizations, supervision octurs in close proximity to the work 
setting. In fact, it is from that proximity that supervision, in a generic 
sense, acquires its definition. In the strictest sense it means constant 
presence, overseeing or directing others, and monitoring their work in 
order to ensure effectiveness and efficiency. Supervision exists so that 
an organization's goals can be understood, procedures followed, 

^ ThomasJ. St-rgiiivanni and Robert J. Starratt. Superviuon. Human Pfnpfdwfi, 2nd t'd. (New 
York: M((iraw-Hill, 1979), pp 37-f)(); Arthur Blumbcrg, Supervisors and ieachen A Private Cold 
War, 2nd I'd. (Berkeley: McCuuhan, 1980). 
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schedules met| and udjustments made when goals are not reached. 
Supervision is related to and responsible for the productive life of an 
organization. The purpose of supervision, then, is the same in all types 
of organizations: *To provide the conditions and promote the behavior 
necessary for the achievement of organizational goals. The classic 
definition of supervision is to support and enhance an organization's 
work system and to ensure productivity, quality, and achievement of 
organizational goals. In all organizations, supervision is the critical link 
between organizational goals and production. Typically, the supervisor 
provides constant direction and help. Betts describes a supervisor as a 
person **who is given authority and responsibility for planning and con- 
trolling the work of the group by close contact. . . . Broadly speaking, 
this definition means that a supervisor may be delegated the authority 
to engage, transfer, suspend, reprimand, or dismiss an employee under 
his control."* 

In the precise meaning of the term, there are probably very few 
supervisors in education. While many have the title, analysis of their 
behavior indicates a rather sharp divergence between what they do and 
the classic definition of supervision. But, as noted, the nature of an 
organization defines supervisory processes; one would not expect the 
supervisory structure in schools staffed by highly trained professionals 
to be the same as the supervisory structure on an assembly line in a 
large industrial plant. The greater the autonomy and right to make in- 
dividual decisions in relation to one's work, the less * ^close-in'' the 
supervision. Teachers seek and need control over their work and see 
themselves as professionals and independent decision makers. 
Therefore, supervision in schools is expected to be less frequent and 
more informal. While the classic definition of supervision also applies to 
supervision in schools, it must be recognized that the unique 
characteristics of schools and of teachers shape the form that supervision 
takes. 

In schools, supervision is both a function and a role. Supervision is 
carried out by many persons; some carry the title of * 'supervisor," 
others do not. Those who carry the formal designation of supervisor 
seldom behave as supervisors 100 percent of the time; they frequently 
engage in managerial or administrative responsibilities only remotely 
related to the task of instructional improvement. On the other hand, 
there are those in school systems who carry administrative titles who oc- 
casionally engage in supervisory behavior. The function of supervision 
is generally widespread in schools, and there are times when teachers 
themselves engage in behaviors that could be described as supervisory. 

If supervision is a function — not merely a role — to which many 
persons in a school contribute, then teache**^ can also be viewed as on 

* Robert J. Alfonso^ Gerald K Firth, and Richard F. Neville, Insiructional Supmiuon A 
Behavior SyUem, '2nd cd. (Boston: Allyn & Baton. 1981), p. 6. 

♦ Pcecr Beets, Suptrvmry Studm (London: MacDonald and Kvan», 1968), pp. 6-7. 
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occasion contributing to the purposes of supervision. Contributing to 
supervision and carrying out formal responsibilities for supervision are 
two different things. In the technical sense of formally-conferred 
organizational authority, a teacher cannot be a supervisor; when such 
organizational authority is granted, the teacher then leaves an instruc- 
tional role — ceasing to be a teacher— and enters a supervisory one. 
Given the classic definition of supervision (control, direction, assign- 
ment, evaluation) teachers cannot also be supervisors. Supervision is a 
formal organizational act; moreover, supervision always implies a 
superordinate-subordinate relationship. The terms ••peer supervision" 
and ''colleague supervision" may be contradictions, for one cannot be 
both a peer/colleague and a supervisor at the same time. Clearly, 
teachers can and should help each other in a variety of ways, but a 
supervisor is vested with organizational authority for decision making 
about others. 

The profession at large and the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development have long had difficuhy accepting a concept 
that is so generally accepted in other organizations and professions. We 
have long struggled to make a supervisor a colleague of teachers rather 
than an authority figure, thus reducing the potential effectiveness and 
power of supervision.* Now the concept of ''teacher as supervisor" is 
being explored. Such discussions blur the purpose and importance of 
supervision in organizations and mislead both supervisors and teachers 
about their respective roles. 

A clear distinction needs to be made between the contributions of 
teachers to the improvement of instruction and the act of supervision as 
a formal, organizational expectation. For organizational purists, the 
concept of "teacher as supervisor" is impossible to accept. How one 
defines supervision, of course, has much to do with whether such a con- 
cept can be accepted. Given the blurred definitions of instructional 
supervision and the continued arguments about the extent of authority 
in such roles, the concept of peer or colleague supervision is an attrac- 
tive one to many people. Without a clear understanding of formal 
supervision and of the possibilities and limitations of colleagueship, the 
continued discussion and promotion of greater roles for teachers in 
supervision may only further weaken the effectiveness of instructional 
supervision. 

But formal supervision in schools is in short supply, and teachers, 
in helping, supporting, and assisting each other, can provide a valuable 
addition to formal supervision. Moreover, in work systems with a high 

* Richard L. Foster. **Educaiional Siipfrvision: Dead or Alive?" in Changinj^ Suprrvision /or 
Changini^ Times (Alrxandria. Va.: Associaiion for Supervision and Curriculum Devclopmcni. 
1969). p. 31; John C. Lovell. "A Perspetlivc for Viewing Inscrurlional Supervisory Behavior/' 
in Supervision. FerspfctivfS and hoposiiion, ed. William Lucio. (Alexandria. Va.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Dcvrlopmeni, 1969). p. 18; Louisr M. Herman and Mary Lou 
Usrry, Pmonalized Supervision (Alexandria. Va.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Ucvelopmcni, 1966), p. 49. 
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percentage of professionally trained personnel, colleagues commonly 
share knowledge in order to improve each other's practice. 

Because it is so fragmented, instructional supervision is difficult to 
identify and describe; it is the responsibility of many persons, not just a 
few who hold the title of supervisor. While such a fragmented system of 
influence has some inherent weaknesses — lack of focus, inefficiency, 
mixed signals, and a certain haphazardncss — it also has some strengths. 
Making persons at several levels responsible for the improvement of in- 
struction can create links and, if effectively coordinated, requires dialog 
and cooperation among many persons. The nature of schools and the 
nature of the supervisory process within them not only make possible 
but require the active collaboration of teachers in the process of instruc- 
tional improvement; they are a very important part of the process and 
an invaluable growth source for colleagues. Although teachers cannot 
be supervisors, their rich potential as a source for the growth of their 
colleagues has never been adequately tapped. A good supervisory pro- 
gram would fully utilize such a rich resource. 

Colleagues as a Professional Development Resource 

Does **colleagueship in supervision'* refer to teams of supervisors 
working together to improve the efTectiveness of schools and 
simultaneously to refine their own professional skills? Does it suggest 
that supervisors and teachers should pursue these ends in partnership? 
Or does it suggest that teachers should collaborate with one another for 
the same reasons? To all three questions, the answer is yes. 

As used in this chapter, ^'collcagueship" refers to a relationship 
characterized by collaborative efforts to accomplish common goals. Col- 
laboration implies both mutual involvement in identifying and selecting 
specific objectives and mutual responsibility for designing, implemen- 
ting, and evaluating strategies to achieve these objectives. Common 
ownership of both the **targets" and the processes used to **hit them" is 
achieved through shared authority. Too often schools adopt a par- 
ticipative approach in the pursuit of predetermined objectives 
regardless of the appropriateness or importance of these targets as 
perceived by the teachers. The result is a flimsy facade of collaboration in 
which the only latitude given the individual teacher is how to comply. 
Such teacher panicipation is not an example of colleagueship since only 
nominal collaboration is used. Further, instead of producing common 
commitment to the task at hand, this artificial involvement of teachers 
in the decision making process is more apt to produce staff alienation.^ 

A goal common to both teachers and supervisors is instructional 
improvement. When a supervisor and a teacher (or group of teachers) 
cooperatively interact to identify and implement changes that will 

Sydney Thoinpson, **Mmivatu4i of TeathtTs. '* KRIC dcxumcnl, Kl) 78 009, 1979. 
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positively influence student educational growth, and when these deci- 
sions are made jointly, irrespective of formal authority, they are 
operating in colleagueship. Sergiovanni and Starratt state that 
"Neither the teacher's autonomy as a professional nor the supervisor's 
responsibilities as a professional are compromised in the process since 
the relationship is based not on authority but on a commitment to pro- 
fessional improvement."^ 

Advantages of CoUeagueship 

Three advantages of developing colleagueship in supervision are 
noteworthy. First, the human resources of the school are mobilized in a 
joint effort to improve instruction, Second, the long overdue recogni- 
tion that classroom teachers have much to contribute to the quest for in- 
structional improvement, coupled with increased responsibility for the 
design and implementation of improvement strategies, can produce a 
sense of personal achievement as well as a better functioning school 
Recognition, responsibility, and achievement are termed "motivators" 
by Herzberg and are associated with job satisfaction.® Therefore, suc- 
cessful colleagueship may well contribute to increased job satisfaction 
for classroom teachers. In an era when teacher turnover is low and 
when * 'burn-out" is a growing problem, increasing the intrinsic 
rewards of teaching might be the single greatest contribution of 
colleagueship. 

Third, the successful introduction of instructional innovations is 
more likely in schools having active colleagueship. Berman and 
McLaughlin report that the quality of working relationships among 
classroom teachers has a powerful effect on the effective implementation 
and continuation of projects involving educational change.^ A history of 
collaboration among teachers and supervisors would likely contribute 
greatly to good working relationships. Further, successful collaborative 
efforts may well enhance teachers' perceptions of their own professional 
competence by reinforcing their belief that they can positively influence 
the achievement of their students. This sense of efficacy also has a 
powerful positive effect on the success of innovations in schools.*^ 

Recognizing the potential contributions to instructional improve- 
ment through teacher collaboration, instructional supervisors must 
assume responsibility for fostering such interaction. Merely providing 
structured opportunities for teachers to share and to reflect upon their 
accumulation of **ordinary knowledge" (discussed by McNeil in 
Chapter 2 of this volume) would be a fruitful first step in harnessing and 

^ Srrmi)vanni and Siarrall* ^upervtswn^ p. 298. 

* Frt'derirk Hrrzhrrg, as dwd in Sergiovanni and Starratt, p 164 
Paul Hrrinan and Ntilbrry Wailin MrKau.i{hlin. Ffdnal Programs Supporhnp, Educational 
(Ihan^r, Vol Vlli ImplanfnUng andSuslaimng Innovalwns (Santa Monu a, (iaiif.. Rand (Ujrptjration, 
1^)78). 
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coordinating the vast human resources available in schools. The onus 
for providing the leadership and coordination necessary to develop a 
climate conducive to and the impetus for such collaboration belongs to 
instructional supervisors. It will not be an easy task. Because channels 
of communication among teachers are typically so poorly developed, 
concerted effort is necessary to develop active collaboration.^' 

Leadership in the Development of CoUeagueship 

While colleagueship among administrators within a school district, 
and even among representatives of several school districts, is desirable 
in order to coordinate common activities, the focus in this chapter is on 
developing colleagueship within a single school. Not only does the prox- 
imity of educators in a single building enhance the opportunity for 
regular collaboration, but *'there is increasing evidence that shows the 

largest unit of successful change in education is the individual 
school. 

Given the poorly-developed channels of communication in schools, 
the ^development of colleagueship where it has long been absent is a 
substantial change for most schools. Introducing and developing active 
collaboration within a school is, therefore, an ambitious, innovative 
project. Berman and McLaughlin comment that '*The importance of 
the principal to both the short- and long-run outcomes of innovative 
projects can hardly be overstated."'^ The necessity for active support 
from the building principal in developing a working colleagueship in 
supervision seems obvious. The development of the shared leadership 
characteristic of colleagueship demands committed effort from the 
school's formal leadership.'* According to Blumberg, ''The higher the 
value the principal places on, and behaves in, an openly communicative 
and collaborative style, the mere teachers will be inclined to risk being 
open and collaborative [Emphasis added],"'^ By openly espousing and 
modeling collegial interaction, the building principal provides needed 
support for the development of colleagueship — necessary, but not suffi- 
cient, impetus for change. In addition to the visible commitment of the 
school leadership, structured opportunities for meaningful, col- 
laborative interaction are also needed. 

The formation of staff* groups to address ad hoc concerns, as 
discussed by Sergiovanni in Chapter 8 of this volume, suggests one 

" Robcrl S. Fox and Ronald Lippiu. •'The Innovation orClassr(M)rn Mental Health Prat- 
tices/' in Innovatwn tn Education, rd. Matthew B. Miles (Nt-w York; Bureau of Pubiicaljons. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1964). 

Fred H Wood and Sicven R. Thompson, "Guidelines for Better Stall Dfvelopmcnl/' 
Educational Ltadership 37, 5 (February 1980): 375. 

" Berman and McLaughlin, Federal Program 

»♦ David Weingast, "Shared Leadership— 'The Damn Thing Works,' Educational Uada- 
ship 37 (March 1980): 502-506. 

Blumbcrg, Supermors and Teachers, p. 2l I. 
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forum in which coUegial interaction can be modeled and developed. 
Whether the group is addressing classroom management, the language 
arts curriculum, or inquiry learning, the experiential base for col- 
laborative effort is present. The role of the supervisor in such a group is 
to facilitate the collaborative process by drawing ideas and opinions 
from all participants and by contributing his or her own expertise as an 
active member of the group. Ideally, groups of this sort will generjate, 
implement, and then evaluate innovative approaches. Through participa- 
tion in this informal approach to action research, a teacher becomes an 
active partner both in designing potential instructional improvements 
and in assessing their impact. By sharing benefits or difficulties of im- 
plementation unique to their own classrooms, teachers assume a func- 
tional leadership role conducive to and characteristic of coUeagueship. 
As the functional leadership of the group develops, the supervisor's role 
within the group shifts from primary initiator to one of more equal 
footing with the rest of the group. Frequently, teachers need individual 
help in translating innovative ideas into classroom practice and, in such 
cases, clinical supervision may prove invaluable. 

Clinical supervision emphasizes and works to develop collegial 
relations between supervisors and teachers.*^ (Clinical supervision is 
discussed by Garman in Chapter 3.) Oversimplified, clinical supervi- 
sion is a structured approach to classroom observation and conferral in- 
tended to help teachers evaluate and improve instructional perfor- 
mance. Jackson says: 

As everyone who has been in charge of a classroom knows, it is very difticult to teach 
and to think about leaching at the same time. What is needed, therefore, is both the 
time and the tools for the teacher to conceptualize his experience, to imbue it with per- 
sonal meaning in a way that alters his way of looking at his world and acting.^' 

Through the careful collection of classroom data and through col- 
legial conferences in which the ''personal meanings" of the teacher are 
emphasized, competent clinical supervison exemplifies coUeagueship in 
supervision. Yet, properly done, clinical supervision requires expertise 
and time not currently available in most schools. While most schools 
could feasibly offer clinical supervision to a few teachers so that the 
technique is modeled and coUeagueship demonstrated, staffing plans 
preclude delivering clinical supervision to all teachers who could profit 
from it. How then can teachers get the support necessary to analyze 
their classroom performance and to identify and implement needed 
improvements? 



'* Robert Cioldhamrner. Climccl Supmnton Special Methods for the Suptrvxston of Tefuher* (NVw 
York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston, 1969); Morris Co«an. Cltnicai Sup^viswn (Bosion: Hf ughton 
Mimin. 1973) 

" Philip W. Jackson. ''Old Do^i and New Tricks." in Improving Inservue Educatu.i. Proposals 
and Frocedum for Change, ed- Uuis J. Rubin (Boston: Allyn and Bhcoh. 1971). 
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CoUeagueship Among Teachers 

I would like one day to see schools in which teachers can function as professional col* 
leagues, where a part of their professional role was to visit the classrooms of their col- 
leagues, and to observe and share with them in a supportive, informed, and useful way 
what they have seen.** 

The notion of practitioners collaborating with colleagues is certain- 
ly not new. In many occupations, interaction between co-workers 
directed toward improved peformance is e?q)ected and common, for ex- 
ample, among partners in a law firm, physicians in practice together, 
carpenters on a job site, or actors in a play. Interaction between and 
among teaching colleagues is not, per se, supervision, but when 
teachers exchange ideas regarding promising practices, when they seek 
out one another for counsel on an instructional problem, or when they 
simply provide encouragement after a particularly tough day, the major 
function of instructional supervision, to improve instruction, is being 
served. Unfortunately, these peer linkages among classroom teachers 
are usually ignored by the formal supervision system— leaving teachers 
on their own to develop these potentially helpful relationships. When 
teachers are unable to develop collaborative links with their colleagues, 
they are deprived of a powerful resource for professional growth and 
support. It is not surprising that words like lonely and isolated have 
described the 30b of teaching.'^ 

The structure of schools, generally characterized by the 
bureaucratic features of formalization and stratification, further in- 
sulates the classroom teacher. Not only are teachers at work almost 
always separated from their colleagues but traditional bureaucratic 
structures gem rally provide minimal, if any, opportunities for mean- 
ingful dialog among teachers regarding the aims and means of the 
educational effort. Hage indicates that bureaucratically-oriented struc- 
tures inhibit the adaptiveness and job satisfaction of workers. In 
schools, where the structural characteristics of bureaucratic organiza- 
tions are compounded by the physical isolation of teachers at work, the 
resultant dearth of professional interaction among teachers not only 
deprives them of a valuable tool for self-improvement, but also deprives 
the school organization of a rich pool of human talent for organizational improve- 
ment efforts. By developing collaborative networks among teachers and 
by providing structured opportunities for peer review, schools can 
enrich the organizational climate while providing classroom teachers a 
potentially powerful vehicle for instructional improvement: 

Kilioi W. Kisner. *'The Impovrrisht'd Mind." Educational Uadmhip (May 1978): 622. 

Louis Kaplan. Kdiuation and Mental Health (New York. HarptT and Rov\. !*>7!); Man 
Rohf*rt, Ironehneis in theSehooh (What to do About //; (Nilfs. 111.: Argus. !97!i); Loriif. School Teacher, 
Blumhcrg. Supervisors and leathers, Bt'tty Dillon-IVtcrson and Brurc joyrt*. " Staff Deve'ltip* 
nu-ni''()rgani/anon Dfvt'loprnt'ni — If^Hl." in Sia(f Pevelopment/Or^antzatton Development (Alexan- 
dria. V'a.: Associaiion for .Supervision and (iurriiuluni Developnieni. 198!) 
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The collegial relationships between and among teachers have been minimized and 
undersold as a means of growth. Given time and opportunity, teachers cannot only 
learn from each other, but also serve as confidantes for feedback on teaching ap- 
proaches and as respondents to teaching philosophy and style. . . Without this oppor- 
tunity, it is easy to retreat into a shell of secrecy and become defensive about leaching 
practice.'* 

In spite of the dearth of formal mechanisms for developing collegial 
support, teachers still report that their best sources for innovative ideas 
regarding their teaching are other teachers." Recognition by super- 
visors that teachers turn to their teaching colleagues with problems and 
for new ideas is long overdue; it is time for supervisors to maximize the 
value of this collegial approach to professional growth by organizing 
and coordinating these collaborative efforts. A structured system of in- 
tervisitation is one way to start. 

The value of observing the teaching methods, techniques, and 
styles of other teachers (intervisitation) has long been recommended as 
a professional development tool for teachers. When combined with 
post-observation conferences, intervisitation offers a potentially power- 
ful avenue for teacher collaboration directly pertaining to classroom 
practice. Evans attributed to intervisitation among teachers in British 
infant schools the successful development of self-analysis and continued 
improvement." Roper, Deal, and Dornbush explored a system of inter- 
visitation and peer evaluation among elementary teachers and reported 
that "teachers can and will help each other perform better on their 
jobs/*" 

The attractions of intervisitation as a vehicle for colleagueship to 
improve performance are: first, actual classroom perfprmance is the 
basis for improvement; second, the observing teacher is in a position to 
note details that may elude the teacher who is absorbed with teaching; 
and, third, the observing teacher may improve his or her own teaching 
as a result of the intervisitation. However, teachers' skills in observing 
teaching and in conferring to analyze classroom events may not be ade- 
quately developed. Further, teachers who are unfamiliar with observa- 
tion and conferral techniques may be reluctant to serve as observers, 
may resist broaching sensitive topics, or may do so in a manner that 
provokes alienation or defcnsiveness rather than collaboration. 

2» Charles Galloway and Wward Miilhtrn, "Proft'ssional Dcvdopincnl and Self Renewal." 
in A School Jot Tomorrow, ed. Jack R. Fryinier (Berkeley. Calif.: McCutchan, 1973). 

" Gilbert DeLandsheere, "'I'he Causes of the Resistance of Teachers to Innovation/' in 1 hf 
Teacher and Kdiuattonal Change A New Role, Volume L Paris: Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development. 1974; Sergiovanni and Starratl, Supervision, Blumbcrg, Supervtson and 
Teachers. 

Arvil S. Barr and William H. Burton. The Supervision oj Instruction (New York: Applettm, 
1926); Kimball Wiles. Supervision for Better Schools (KnglewoiKl Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 1955). 

Ellis D. Evans, Contemporary Influences in Early Childhood Education (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart. and Winston. 1975) ..... r 

Susan RojRT, Terrence Deal, and Stanford Dornbush. "Collegial Evaluation oi 
Classroom l eaching: Dues ll Work?*' Eduiational Research Quarterly 1 (Spring 1976); 6b. 
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Some writers recommend peer-delivered clinical supervision as a 
collaborative device to improve instruction.^^ Harris disagrees: * Those 
who argue that sensitive, competent teachers with limited training can 
guide the clinical supervision processes are engaging in wishful think- 
ing/''^ Perhaps the controversy is one of semantics; it may well be in- 
appropriate to refer to a system of peer review and conferral as clinical 
supervision. First, it is not supervision. As discussed earlier, supervision 
involves a superordinate-subordinate relationship. This is clearly not 
the case in peer review. (In fact, in our opinion, **peer supervision" is a 
contradiction in terms much like '^democratic dictatorship.'') Further, 
the originator of the term ''clinical supervision," Morris Cogan, clearly 
establishes that the competencies needed by clinical supervisors are 
complex and difficult to master, requiring extended preparation and a 
* 'critically examined induction into practice."'® Yet, Cogan makes 
equally clear that a central objective of clinical supervision is to develop 
within teachers the abilities to be analytical of teaching performance, to 
interact openly with others about teaching, and to be self-directing. 
Given teachers with these capabilities and realizing that clinical supervi- 
sion can currently be offered to only a small number of teachers, is it 
wishful thinking to suggest that those teachers who have benefited from 
clinical supervision could observe and confer with other teachers to 
mutual advantage? Goldhammer answers this question explicity: *'The 
supervision we envision is intended to increase teachers' incentives and 
skills for self-supervision and for supervising professional colleagues. 

The limited research into systems of peer review based on the 
clinical supervision model is encouraging, although inconclusive. 
Simon briefly oriented teachers in an elementary school to clinical 
supervision in preparation for intervisitation.^** Each teacher both 
observed and was observed by a fellow teacher, and Simon reported 
that teachers valued this approach. 

In a study by Goldsberry, 15 elementary teachers from four 
schools in a single school district voluntarily participated in a semester- 
long course on colleague consultation, a form of peer-delivered clinical 
supervision.^* During this training, each teacher was observed teaching 
for three cycles of consultation, served as an observer-consultant for 

John Withall and Frrd H. WckxI. '^Taking the Threat Out of Classroom Observation and 
Feedback.'* 7^"''*^' 9f Teacher Education 30 (Januar7-rebruary 1979): 55-58. 

Ben M. Harris. Improving Staff Performance Through Inmvice Education (Boscon; Allyn and 
Bacon, 1980). 

^' Cogan, Clinical Supervision, p. 10. 

" Goldhammer, Climcal Supervision, p. 55. 

^° Alan E. Simon, "Peer Supervision; An Ahernarive." paper presented at the Annual Con- 
ference, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Detroit, March 3. 1979. 

^' Lee F. Goldsberry, ^'Colleague Consultation: Teacher Collaboration Using a Clinical 
Supervision Model" (Ed. D. dissertation, University of Illinois. Urbana-Champaign, 1980); Lee 
F. Goldsberry, '*C^olleague (Consultation. Instructional Supervisor Augmented." in Critical Policy 
Issues in Contemporary Education An Administrator's Overview, ed. Louis J. Rubin (Boscon; AUyn a.id 
Bacon, 1980). 
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three cycles, and monitored three cycles of consultation. During the 
semester following the training, 13 of the 15 teachers trained as col* 
league consultants paired with teachers in their schools who had not 
participated in the training and delivered six cycles of colleague con- 
sultation. All 13 teachers who received the colleague consultation 
reported it to be helpful. Twelve of these teachers specified some change 
in their approach as a result of the experience; nine specified changes in 
actual teaching practice; three repprted altered classroom structures or 
increased awareness of aspects of their teaching. Three of the 13 
teachers who served as colleague consultants reported the experience 
did not affect their own teaching; five reported the experience had a 
positive effect on their attitude toward teaching or being observed; the 
remaining five reported performance improvements made as a result of 
the experience. Teachers involved in this study specifically mentioned 
increased colleagueship as a benefit of their participation < 

When teachers collaborate with one another, the role of the super- 
visor is altered but not at all diminished. Initially, the supervisor is the 
catalyst for organizing colleagueship among teachers. The supervisor 
must provide training in observation and conferral techniques, must 
model both the techniques and colleagueship, and must arrange time 
for training and for peer review and conferral. As peer review is im- 
plemented, the supervisor serves both as a resource for process im- 
provement and as the initiator and model for evaluation of the process. 
The leadership demanded of a supervisor in a school with active col- 
leagueship is greater than that required in the traditional bureaucratic 
school because the complexity of coordinating the involved profes- 
sionals in an adaptive situation cannot be done through generating for- 
mal rules, or even standardized procedures. Ample time, zealous effort, 
and a tolerance for frustration are necessary to develop and maintain 
colleagueship in supervision. The payoff is active involvement in a col- 
laborative effort to improve instruction — to think that meaningful im- 
provement can occur without such an investment is truly wishful 
thinking. 

Organizational Barriers to Colleagueship 

This chapter, thus far, has explored the concept of colleagueship in 
supervision, the distinction between colleague contributions and formal 
supervision, and colleagues as a resource for professional development. 
While colleagues are, without doubt, a valuable resource and can make 
important contributions to the processes of instructional improvement, 
there are obstacles to the development of colleagueship. Chapter 11 of 
this book details the numerous ways school bureaucracy inhibits the 
development and implementation of supervision. While the discussion 
of bureaucratic structures deals primarily with their impact on formal 
processes of supervision, school organization structure also poses prob- 
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lems for the development of colleagueship in supervision. The typical 
workday of a teacher, the inadequate time for interaction with col- 
leagues, the cellular organization, and the physical structure of most 
school buildings — compartmentalizing each teacher in a room almost 
impervious to the influence or observation of colleagues — all work 
against the concept of colleagueship in supervision as discussed in this 
chapter. 

If one were to design a physical structure and a workday that 
would virtually guarantee isolation from one's colleagues, one could 
hardly fmd a better model than a typical school building and the typical 
workday of a teacher. If teachers are to be resources in a program of in- 
structional supervision, barriers of time and distance and the tradition 
of privacy will have to be overcome. With some exceptions, schools are 
not characterized by a high level of professional interaction among staff. 
The use of colleagues as a resource for professional development re- 
quires a modification in school organization as well as school climate. 
Historically, many attempts to involve teachers in curriculum planning 
and instructional improvement have failed because of time constraints; 
teachers have been asked to add new responsibilities to an already full 
schedule or squeeze work sessions into an inadequate time span. In 
order for colleagueship in supervision to be truly effective, a more pro- 
fessional model of teaching and an improved teaching environment 
must emerge. While time and work load are certainly barriers, another 
obstacle to colleagueship is the kind of expectations a school system has 
for teachers. If teachers are not viewed and treated as professionals, 
they cannot be expected to be effective in assisting colleagues in instruc- 
tional improvement. A high level of professional behavior first requires 
a parallel level of professional respect and treatment. 

The prevailing milieu of the school is also a barrier to col- 
leagueship. When hired, teachers seldom see themselves as joining a 
teaching team, since other teachers are rarely involved in the interview 
and selection process. Neither does the faculty see the new person as 
joining a team, and they feel little or no responsibility for helping to en- 
sure the success of a new teacher. As a result, experienced teachers 
seldom share effective practices with new colleagues. A new teacher 
quickly seeks to establish an identity, built on a grade assignment, a 
teaching discipline, and a classroom — a domain that becomes a private 
enclave and a retreat from the outside world as well as, in some cases, a 
retreat from the world within the school. A call for colleagueship in 
supervision is also a call, then, for new organizational forms and pat- 
terns of interaction in schools. 

In some cases, there is not only a lack of communication and in- 
teraction among teachers, but a deliberate effort to avoid sharing good 
ideas. Administrative and supervisory staff are in large measure respon- 
sible for the kind of climate that exists in a school. If a climate exists in 
which teachers feel they are in competition, they will seek advantage 
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over others by holding on to good ideas. Research indicates that in com- 
petitive professions and businesses, ideas are seldom shared.'^ Doctors, 
for example, may share new ideas on medical practice but restaurant 
owners do not share recipes. Leadership behavior creates similar 
behavior patterns among followers, and administrators and supervisors 
are responsible for creating the kind of climate in schools that con- 
tributes to or inhibits colleagueship. The absence of colleagueship and 
sharing of practices is an unhappy commentary on a group of people 
who, in fact, all serve the same client or clients. 

In school systems operating under collective bargaining 
agreements, there may be additional barriers to teacher collaboration 
for instructional improvement. While collective bargaining agreements 
could be written in ways that recognize and support such efforts, an 
analysis of agreements indicates they generally restrict rather than sup- 
port such work." Agreements typically specify the number of hours a 
year during which teachers can be asked to engage in instructional im- 
provement and the amount of advance notification needed, the max- 
imum length of any one meeting, how observations shall be reported, 
the number of classroom observations allowed per year, and who should 
be involved in an evaluation conference. While these are only a few ex- 
amples of provisions in contracts, the kind of prescription and rigidity 
that charcterizes most negotiated contracts works against the climate 
and openness necessary to develop colleagueship. Teachers and super- 
visory personnel will have to find ways of working within the constraints 
of collective bargaining agreements and, if a supervisor is to be a con- 
tributing partner in colleagueship in supervision, then certain kinds of 
supervisory involvement may need to be viewed as falling outside the 
terms of the contract and, therefore, not in conflict. In cases where col- 
lective bargaining or other issues create sharp divisions and a **we- 
they" attitude between teachers and administrators, rigid adherence to 
the terms of a contract will make colleagueship far more difficult. 
Supervisors need to create formal communication systems that are 
unaffected by contract provisions, and the promise of colleagueship is 
that teachers, themselves, can help create such systems and initiate in- 
volvement with their colleagues — involvement which, if promoted for- 
mally by supervisors, might be seen as violating contract provisions. 

The secondary school poses special problems for those interested in 
colleagueship in supervison. Long a bastion of privacy and in- 
dependence, a feifdom presided over by the strong figure of the prin- 
cipal, the high school has always been difficult terrain for the instruc- 
tional supervisor to navigate. The majority of research and develop- 
ment in supervision has taken place in elementary schools, and writers 

" Herbert F. Lionbcrgcr, "Diffusion of Innovations in Agricultural Research and in 
Schools," in StraUgy For Curriculum Changt (Alexandria, Va. : Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum l>vclopmcnt« 1965), p. 45. 

Alfonso. Firih. and Neville, insiruatonai Supervinon, pp. 441-452. 
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in the field of supervison continue to neglect the high school 

The high school and its faculty are fragmented by both departmen- 
tal structure and by the orientation of the faculty to their teaching field. 
Such departmentalization works against communication, against the 
open-door classroom, and against schoolwide efforts of instructional im- 
provement. In contrast with elementary teachers, secondary teachers 
are less interested in inservice programs and maintain a far more 
private world of teaching. 

Yet, despite these constraints to instructional improvement and 
supervision, high schools offer unique opportunities not found in 
elementary schools. The failure of the profession has been its lack of 
recognition of the unique characteristics of secondary schools and the 
dynamics of life within them. Effective supervision in secondary schools 
and effective coUeagueship in supervision require that attention be 
directed to those issues that are of most concern to high school faculty. 
They must be met on their own *'turf," and for them this is the 
discipline they studied and have been hired to teach. While there may 
be other concerns that supervisors and administrators believe to be of 
critical concern, the entre must almost always be through the teaching 
field. 

It is the teaching field that provides commonality and col- 
leagueship among high school teachers, and the compartmentalization 
of the disciplines in the high school that so frequently makes instruc- 
tional supervision difficult, can work as a valuable aid in developing a 
program of coUeagueship as a resource. The high school department, 
for example, can become the initial unit for coUeagueship in supervi- 
sion, and the department chairperson can play a critical role in develop- 
ing the climate and process to bring it about. The field of instructional 
supervision has rather badly neglected the department chairperson; yet, 
the chairperson is in a unique position to provide the kind of "c'oje in'' 
supervision that resembles the classic definition of supervision. 
Moreover, the chairperson has the unique ability to make a major con- 
tribution to the development of coUeagueship as a resource for profes- 
sional development, as a chairperson is one of the few individuals in the 
school system who is seen both as a colleague and a supervisor. The 
chairperson is daily involved in the teaching act, yet also has daily 
responsibility for providing leadership for a faculty group. 

The secondary school, generally viewed as unresponsive to instruc- 
tional improvement efforts, might in fact — when properly 
understood — be a very fertile ground for the development of the con- 
cept of coUeagueship in supervision. 

Summary and Conclusion 

''CoUeagueship'' has been defined in this chapter as a relationship 
characterized by collaborative efforts to accomplish the common goal of 
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instructional improvement. '^Supervision" denotes a function 
characterized by a superordinate working through and in close proximi- 
ty with subordinates to accomplish organizational goals. For instruc- 
tional improvement — the primary mission of supervision in educa- 
tion — to be successful, the active cooperation of teachers is essential. 
The development of colleagueship between teachers and supervisors 
and among teachers seems to offer three major benefits: 1 . mobilization 
of the human resources of the school for the formidable task of instruc- 
tional improvement; 2. increased intrinsic rewards to and hence job 
satisfaction for teachers; and 3. increased likelihood of successful im- 
plementation of instructional innovations. 

The individual school is recommended as the largest ad- 
ministrative unit in which to initiate efforts to develop colleagueship, 
although in some high schools the department may well be the place to 
begin. Active support from the building principal is crucial for suc- 
cessful development of colleagueship. Instructional supervisors must 
assume responsibility for initiating collaborative, collegia! interaction. 
Ad hoc groups and clinical supervision are two vehicles for developing 
and employing colleagueship in a supervisor-teacher relationship. 

As a complement to formal supervision, structured opportune ti-f*? 
for teachers to collaborate with other teachers offer great potential tur 
professional development and instructional improvement. Col- 
leagueship among teachers is typically ignored, and often inhibited, by 
the school's formal organization; consequently, teachers are frequently 
isolated from their colleagues. This isolation, combined with the dearth 
of supervisory support, drastically impedes the professional develop- 
ment of even the most conscientious and dedicated teachers. Despite a 
paucity of research, evidence indicates that systems of intervisitation or 
colleague consultation seem promising and are valued by teachers. 

Developing colleagueship in schools where it has been long absent 
will not be an easy task. The long accumulated inertia in schools 
characterized by secluded classrooms that are the private domains of in- 
dividual teachers, by busy schedules and the time-consuming prepara- 
tion required for effective teaching, and by organizations emphasizing 
formalization and stratification will require time and concerted effort to 
overcome. The counterproductive, adversarial competition between ad- 
ministration and teacher organizations, and among some teachers 
themselves, poses difficult obstacles to the development of active col- 
leagueship in supervision. Organizational change requiring committed 
and patient leadership is needed to alter existing interaction patterns in 
schools. Colleagueship in supervision will necessarily lead to an altered, 
yet crucial role for instructional supervisors. 

It is clear that if ^supervision is to be improved its base must be 
broadened. It is simply i^ot possible for those who carry the formal title 
of supervisor to have any direct impact on large numbers of teachers. 
Over the years, despite best efforts, instructional supervision has re- 
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mained a fragmented activity. It is often a response to a crisis or, in 
other cases, a routine of occasional visits to classrooms. On other occa- 
sions a major school or systemwide effort at instructional improvement 
is undertaken, only to terminate when the impetus or funding of the ef- 
fort ceases. 

The critical need for instructional supervision and the correspon- 
ding lack of formal supervision (some school systems report supervisor* 
teacher ratios of 1 to 200 or more) suggest a new role for supervisors. 
They might become **orchestrators" of instructional supervision, per- 
sons who serve a broker role in the school system, identifying needs and 
then selecting and recruiting from throughout the school or school 
system those persons who can contribute to specific tasks of instruc- 
tional improvement. In so doing, formal supervision does not lose its tie 
with organizational goals, nor does it set aside its own authority base. 
On the contrary, it uses the authority of position as well as knowledge to 
identify teachers and others who possess experience and expertise 
uniquely appropriate to a particular task. Such persons may temporari- 
ly become members of instructional supervision teams, organized for 
the completion of a particular task, or may contribute a special ability 
over an extended period of time. 

Such a concept recognizes the rich resources available among ex- 
perienced teachers and helps create the kind of colleagueship that 
characterizes professions. We strongly endorse the use of colleagues as 
resources for professional development, but also recognize that the 
characteristics of schools make such colleagueship difficult. It is 
necessary that someone in the school system create a process for 
developing colleagueship, give it organizational approval, and ensure 
that it is directed both to the immediate, personal needs of teachers as 
well as to the long range goals of the organization. This is a uniquely 
appropriate role for the instructional .supervisor. 

This role may call foi' new skills, for it requires supervisors to work 
well not only with individual teachers but with groups of teachers and 
instructional supervisory teams. In becoming an orchestrator of instruc- 
tional improvement resources, a supervisor does not give up authority, 
but rather makes more effective use of it. Formal resources are inade- 
quate for the task at hand, while at the same time rich resources 
throughout the school system and in the broader school community re- 
main untapped. In identifying and organizing such resources, the pro- 
cess of instructional supervision is made more powerful. In addition, 
the use of the rich talents of others in a school system — especially 
teachers — contributes to colleagueship and a heightened sense of 
cooperation and professionalism. 
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SUI'ERN'ISORS AKH lil/XDHKS. TMHY SPKND A URGE l>ORTION Of-' 

their time working with people, and their critical tasks — 
helping improve instruction, curriculum development, 
and staff development — require the knowledge of group 
dynamics and organizational development, and the ability 
to apply interpersonal skills. Many writings on supervi- 
sion describe supervisors as '^helping," "facilitating," 
*'ser\'ing," and "working" with teachers and other staff 
members. Most general super\'ision textbooks stress the 
importance of studying human skills in working with in- 
dividuals and groups. 

Glickman, in "The Supervisor's Challenge: Changing 
the Teacher's Work Environment," cites research on ef- 
fective schools and concludes that "every major research 
study on effective schools has noted (the vital necessity 
for) the organizational phenomenon of collective action, 
agreed-upon purpose, and belief in attainment." He then 
identifies four factors commonly found in the work en- 
vironm.ent of schools which deny the conditions neces- 
sary for effectiveness. Finally, he offers practical suggestions 
for removing the obstacles and helping teachers move 
from "individualistic and fragmented actions toward a 
cause beyond oneself." Practitioners will want to analyze 
their behaviors to see if they have been responsible for 
creating the obstacles Glickman has identified and to con- 
sider implementing his suggestions for removing the ob- 
stacles they find. 

In "Authentic Supervision Reconciles the Irrecon- 
cilables," Pajak and Seyfarth define leader authenticity and 
present a strateg>' "derived from Gestalt psychology' that 
may be useful to super\'isors who wish to improve their 
authenticity, particularly the expression of self over role." 
After warning educators against introjecting what they call 
"immobilizing shoulds'," they present a perspective that 
super\'isors might find helpful in recognizing and dealing 
with the internal conflicts caused by irreconcilable 
"shoulds." Although they recognize that there are no hard 
and fast rules governing exchanges between teachers and 
supervisors, they present four steps for supervisors to use 
in developing more authentic contact with teachers. They 
also suggest that teachers can take these steps to establish 
more authentic contact with their students and others. 
Students of super\'ision will find this to be an interesting 
point of view in the area of human skills. 

Saphier and King claim that the culture of the school 
is the foundation for school improvement in "Ciood Seeds 
Grow in Strong Cultures/* They urge school leaders and 



staff members to give attention to 12 norms of schcx^l 
culture that affect school improvement. Culture builders, 
the authors claim, "bring an ever-present awareness of 
the 12 norms to everything they do in the conduct of 
daily business." In discussing how strong school cultures 
are built, the authors draw on Sergiovanni s article "Lead- 
ership and Excellence in Schooling." The entire Sergiov- 
anni article is in Topic A. 

Miller and Lieberman capture some of the flavor of 
the job of the principal in "Schcx)l Leadership Between 
the Cracks." They describe a week in the life of an assistant 
principal who shared responsibilities for school leader- 
ship and administration in a midwestern high school of 
1,700 students. They conclude that "educational leader- 
ship happens, when it happens at all, within the cracks 
and around the edges of the job." They find that a huge 
gap exists between what the role of the principal is sup- 
posed to be and what it actually is. Acknowledging the 
world of "is" and helping build toward the world of 
"ought" presents a challenge for students of supervision 
and practitioners alike. 

As readers look more closely at the articles, the fol- 
lowing cjuestioas and activities may stimulate discussion 
and action. 

1. In your present position (or the one for which 
you are preparing), identify specific actions you can take 
to change the work environment for teachers more nearly 
to that urged by Glickman. 

2. Reflect upon your present position and apply the 
steps suggested by Pajak and Seyfarth for use by super- 
vi.sors in developing more authentic contaa with teach- 
ers. When you have completed step four, discuss with a 
colleague how you prevent yourself from doing those 
things you want to do and outline a plan for changing 
the situation. 

3. Develop an instrument to assess school culture 
based on the 12 norms identified in the Saphier and King 
article. Test the instrument with a sample of staff members 
in the school in which you work. 

4. Shadow a principal in your school district for a 
day (or longer if passible) and compare your findings 
with those in the article by Miller and Lieberman. Lcx)k 
carefully for those moments where there might have been 
opponunities for "educational leadership" as Miller and 
Lieberman describe it. Describe how these "lost oppor- 
tunities" might have been captured. 
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The Supervisor's Challenge: 
Changing the Teacher's Work 

Environment 



Many state legislatures are in 
the midst of proposing or im- 
plementing such reforms as 
higher educational standards for pro- 
spective teachers; salaries that are 
competitive with industry; 11 -month 
contracts; career ladders; and incen- 
tives, such as grants and loans, to 
attract outstanding students to teach- 
ing. 

All of these reforms are worthy in 
that they strive to reward teachers with 
career advancement and higher sala- 
ries and status. Yet simply to attract 
and reward capable and sensitive 
teachers by iiviprcn'ing external condi- 
tions will not be enough. Those of us 
who are familiar with the ever>'day life 
of teachers and schools know that 
unless the "place called school" be- 
comes a professional work eiwiron- 
ment for teachers, we probably will 
not improve the situation. We will 
continue to lose go(^d teachers, and 
those who remain will still have little 
incentive to excel. 

Supervisors, department heads, in- 
structi(^nal lead teachers, and princi- 
pals must take on the diflicult task of 
changing those characteristics of the 
teaching environment that stifle the 
improvement of instruction. Their 
best resource in this eftori is our rap- 
idly accumulaiif^g knowledge about 
the characieri.stics of schools that are 
effective. 

A Cause Beyond Oneself 

The research on effective schools is 
well known, instead of recapitulating 
the specific hndings of each study, let s 
look at what the\- have in common. 
They all refer to a particular ixpe of 
social organization. Edmonds (19''9) 
referred to a climate of expectations; 
Brookoxer ( 19''9) to teachers* expec- 
tations that students can learn; Little 
(1982) to collective action and com- 
mon terminolog>* used l)y teachers in 



To create a 
professional 
environment in 
schools, supervisors 
need to provide more 
opportunities for 
teachers to make 
choices, observe each 
other, discuss their 
work, and help 
beginning teachers 
ease into their 
responsibilities. 



discussing problems; Goodlad (19H3) 
to goal participation and agreement; 
and Kutter and others (19''9) to a 
"concept of eilios . . . the well-nigh 
universal tendency for individuals in 
common circumstances to form social 
groups with their own rules, values, 
and standards of behavior" (p. I8-1). 
Vtliere an ethos was developed 
around a clear educational purpose, 
an effective school emerged. 

It should bo eniphasi/ed ihai ih^* more 
succe.ssful .scliuols are noi unduly rei^i- 
menied f^iilier. iliey are chanicteri/ed by 
gt)od nu^rale and the anuine of people 
working liarnioniously lo^tnher as pan of 
an efticicni sut^ni ihai ortVrs boih supen'i- 
sion and su|^pori 10 luachcrs (Kuuer and 
others. 19"'9. p 184) 



(Mrl I) Glicbnau L< /\ssocuue i^ofessor. 
Coltef^e of FdiaatioN. the I'ntixrsti}' of 



F.very' major research midy on effec- 
titv schools fjos noted the organiza- 
tioml phenomenon of coUectiiv ac- 
tion, agreed-upon purpose, and belief 
in attainment, I call these manifesta- 
tions of ethos "a cause beyond one- 
self" (Glickman. in press). Teachers of 
effective schools see themselves as 
part oi the total action with an agreed- 
upon purpose and belief that as a 
group they can attain their goals. Simi- 
larly, research on ineffective schools 
has noted the lack of a common pur- 
pose, finding that teachers in such 
schools see themselves as isolated in- 
dividuals, "islands unto themselves." 
concerned with their own students 
within their own four walls. To im- 
pro\e instruction we must give con- 
stant attention to bringing teachers 
together to work on common instruc- 
tional concerns. 

Wtiy Most Schools Do Not 
Improve 

There are four factors in the work 
envin^iment that prevent this from 
happening: ( 1 ) inverse beginner re- 
sponsibilities. (2) invisibility and isola- 
tion. (3) lack of profes.sional dialogue, 
and (4) restricted choice. 

Inrep'se lieginner kespotMhilities. 
We educators tend to keep the embar- 
rassment of blatant unprofessionalism 
to ourselves, rhe truth is that we usu- 
ally give our newest and least experi- 
enced teachers the most difficult jobs 
in our schools. As a principal raid 
consultant to schools, i am aware that 
when a teacher resigns, the remaining 
teachers often tiescend upon the class- 
room and remove any materials, 
equipment, or furniture of value and 
replace them with their discards. The 
new teacher enters a classroom 
equipped with leftovers. In addition, 
administrators often place the most 
difficult and k)wesi achieving students 
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with the new teacher. New teachers, 
therefore, are left with the most de- 
manding students in the most poorly 
supplied classrooms. Meanwhile, 
teachers with experience have the in- 
verse situation — the least demanding 
students in the best equipped class- 
rooms. The message to beginning 
teachers is, "Welcome to teaching. 
Let's see if you can make it.'* This 
professional environment is hardly 
conducive to suppon and sharing. If 
new teachers do make it, they pass 
their initiation rites onto the next 
group of beginners. 

Invisihility and Isolation. /Mthough 
public schools supposedly have 
evolved from the one-room school- 
house, it still exists ever\* couple of 
yards down the school corridor. 
Teachers have their own students, 
their own rooms, their own instruc* 
tional programs. Hasically. teachers 
can close off their classrooms from 
other teachers and superx isors. Other 
than being obserxed a few times a 
year, most teachers are not viewed in 
the act of teacliing, nor do they view 
others. It is remarkable that teachers 
can work in the same building on the 
same common ta.sk (instruction) with 
the same clientele ( students) with vir- 
tually no knowledge of what other 
teachers are doing. Wow can teachers 
possibly know how they are comple- 
menting, reinforcing, or negating each 
other s instruction? 

Lack of Professional Dialogue. 
Since most classrooms are closed 
from one another, teachers do not 
engage in much profe.ssional dialogue. 
DeSanctis and Blumberg ( found 
that professional talk among teachers 
usually lasts less than tv^-o minutes. 
Teachers have few opportunities to 
speak with each other, and when they 
do. it is usually when passing in the 
O "lall or during a break in the teachers 
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lour^ge. Such dialogue is frequently of 
a social and nonprofessional nature. 
Teachers .spend an overwhelming 
amount of tlieir time speaking to stu- 
dents and socializing with each other 
but not solving instructional prob- 
lems. Itarely do super\'i.sors engage 
teacliers in mutual problem .solving. 

Restricted Choice. I'inally, teachers 
liave little choice over their working 
lives, which are often bureaucratic and 
re.stricted (Lortie, 1975). Schedules are 
set, teachers are told what they will 
teach and when they will teach. Mini* 
mum competencies, mandated curric- 
ulums. and externally developed poli- 
cies restrict their choices. Goudlad 
(1984) found that teachers liave vinu- 
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ally no involvement in schoolwide 
decisions. 

Reviewing some of the obstacles of 
instructional improvement, Goodlad 
made pertinent observations about the 
work environment of teachers: 

In general the practicing teacher— lo the 
degree we can generalize from our find- 
ings — functions in a context where the 
beliefs and exjx'ctations are those of a 
professional but where the realities tend to 
constrain, likenine actual practice more to 
a trade. It undoubtedly is too late lo turn 
back the clock with respect to embellish- 
ing teaching with the trappings of a profes- 
sion. But a question arises as to whether 
the circumstances of teaching can be made 
conducive to developing in all teachers the 
behavior a profession entails. Bv its ver\* 
nature a profe.ssion involves lx)th consici- 
erable auii)nomy in decision making and 
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knowledge and skills developed before 
entry and then honed in pradice. The 
teacners in our sample, on the whole, went 
Into teaching because of these inherent 
professional values. However, they en- 
countered in vschool many realities not 
conducive to professional growth (Good- 
lad, 1984, pp. 193-194), 

At last, we have the real challenge to 
supervisors. To improve instruction, 
we must reshape the work environ- 
ment of teachers into one that is con- 
ducive to reflective and collective dia- 
logue among staff members who are 
given power to act upon their deci- 
sions. 

Removing the Obstacles 

\11 supervisors must assess their own 
school situation, staff members, and 
communit)* to determine how to ap- 
proach the problem. I offer the follow- 
ing suggestions for moving teachers 
from individualistic and fragmented 
actions toward a "cause beyond one- 
self.'* 

Gradually increase the re^nsibil- 
ities of heginning teachers: 

• Plan with experienced teachers 
ways to make the first year of teaching 
a situation of lessened responsibilities, 
involving peer support and help in 
easing the beginner into the profes- 
sion. 

• Plan a ''buddy system'* of match- 
ing experienced teachers with begin- 
ning teachers so that the beginner has 
someone to turn to for information 
and help. 

Increase risibility among teachers. 

• Encourage teachers to visit each 
other and, tlierefore, find out what 
others are doing. The visited teacher 
can ask the visiting teacher to obser\'e 
and give feedback on particular class- 
room concerns. 

• Hold after Nschcx)l meetings in dif- 
ferent rot)ms where teachers are 
asked to defend the what and how of 
their instruction. Barth (1980) wrote 
of how teachers in his school present- 
ed their instructional plans to each 
other. They continued the intellectual 
task of asking. "In which ways does my 
teaching support yours, and in which 
ways does my teacliing contradict what 
\ou are irx'ing to do?" Teachers can 
see more easily where the curriculum 
inconsistencies exist from teacher to 
teacher and grade level to grade level. 

Increase professional dialogue 
among teacljers: 
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• Provide time for professional talk 
among teachers during faculty meet- 
ings. Give teachers time to propose 
plans for what the)> can do to change 
current problems. Keep talk focused 
on actions the staff can control. 

• Invite teachers to help interview 
teacher candidates. This involvement 
not only gives recognition to their 
experience but also enables them to 
examine and explain die workings of 
their school to outsiders. The need to 
articulate school purpose becomes ap- 
parent when a candidate asks, "What is 
it like to teach here?'* 

Increase teacfjers ' professional 
djoices: 

• Encourage teachers to work in 
groups where they can control part of 
their own teaching schedules, materi- 
als, and curriculum. Teachers across 
grades or subjects can be grouped 
together and given complete responsi- 
bilit>' for planning some aciivities for 
the year. Whether the work involves a 
special extracurricular project, a study 
group on discipline, or curriculum 
changes, the power to implement as a 
group can help build collective action. 

• Continually ask staff memlxns to 
think about an active philosophy, not a 
theoretical philosophy. What is the 
purpose of the school? Is the purpose 
academic achievement on tests or is it 
other ways of knowing? Do we \'alue 
memorization and recitation or ex- 
perimentation and inquisiiivene.ss? Do 
we want students to become aware of 
self-values? Do we want conformit)' or 
autonomy? Or do we want to do ever>'- 
thing? These arc not pie-in-ihe-sk>' 



questions; the research on effective 
schools has shown that faculty mem- 
bers in effective schools clearly' know 
their priorities no matter how narrow 
or broad they may be, and that the use 
of dieir human and fiscal energ>' clear- 
ly refleas those priorities. Clarit>' does 
not occur by itself It occurs when we 
ask teachers, "What do you want our 
students to become? What do you do 
in your class? What do we do in the 
school that either supports or negates 
those goals?" 

The challenge is clear: supervisors 
have to move forcefully to eliminate 
factors in the school environment that 
impede improvement and replace 
them with collective action— "a cause 
beyond oneself/'D 
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Authentic 
Supervision 
Reconciles die 
Lrreconcilables 

Supervisors will be eflFective if 
their behavior with teachers is 
based not on what they think 
others expect of them, but on 
their own genuine wants and needs. 



Edward Pajak and John T, Skykari h 



f I ^hc concept of "authenticity'* lias 

1 emerged periodically in the edu- 
cational literature since Malpin's 
(1966) identification of aiitlientie or 
genuine behavior as a variable closely 
associated with an open climate in edu- 
cational organizations. In open-climate 
schools the behavior of teachers and 
principals seems purposeful and real, 
Halpin suggests, while m closed-climate 
schools behavior tends to be overly de- 
termined by role and appears almost 
ritualistic. 

Most recently, leader authenticity has 
l)cen defined as involving three aspects 
of behavior: 

— accepting responsibility for ones 
actions, outcomes, and mistakes 

— being nonmanipulative of subordi- 
nates 

— demonstrating an expression of self 
over role (f lenderson and Hoy, 1982). 

This article presents a strategy derived 
from Gcstalt psychology that may be 
useful to supervisors who wish to im- 
prove their authenticity, particularly the 
expression of self ov.t role. 



* Supervisors report that they experi- 
ence the most satisfaction from their 
work when they arc able to help teacher's 
solve problems encountered in teach- 
ing. For example, a supervisor friend of 
ours told us about her experience with a 
first-grade teacher who asked for help. 
The teacher was distressed by classroom 
management problems that she feared 
would affect her end-of-year ratings by 
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her principal. Her anxiety about the 
ratings hindered her efforts to manage 
her class, which further increased her 
anxiety. 

The supervisor observed her class and 
made some simple suggestions C*Lx)wer 
your voice. Attend to one thing at a 
time "), which the teacher tried and 
found effective. The supervisor related 
with deliglit the teacher's expressions of 
appreciation after a day that had gone 
smoothly as a result of these suggestions. 

Unfortunately, supervisors also report 
that they don't very often have the 
chance to experience the hft that comes 
from helping a teacher witli a real prob- 
lem. T here are obvious reasons for this, 
such as the fact that supervisors are often 
responsible for so many teachers that 
making the rounds to visit each teacher 
once a year consumes most of their 
time. Paperwork is another thief that 
steals time from working with teachers. 
The conditions that liamper supervisors 
in their work make it all the more 
imperative that supervisors improve the 
quality of their interactions with teach- 
ers. 
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Half of Reality 

For some time the practice of supervi- 
sion has focused on ways of observing, 
reporting, and interpreting behavior of 
teachers and students. The teaching act 
has been broken down into component 
parts, and the parts analyzed for their 
effect on learning. Progress has been 
made through this approach, and it 
remains the best way we know for help- 
ing teachers accomplish what they want 
to do in the classroom. Yet, as benefi- 
cial as this objective, analytical ap- 
proach to supervision may be, it repre- 
sents only half of reality. The whole of 
experience, or Gestalt, includes the in- 
ternal worlds of teachers and supervi- 
sors, feelings as well as facts. 

Most supervision texts include strate- 
gics for the supervisor to use in dealing 
with teachers' feelings, such as acknowl- 
edging, paraphrasing, and reflecting — 
techniques borrowed from the work of 
psychologist Carl Rogers, who recom- 
mends a client-centered approach to 
therapy. While fine and good, these 
techniques overlook an important di- 
mension of the teacher-supervisor rela- 
tionanip, namely, the feelings of the 
supervisor, which are the key to authen- 
ticity. We believe that the work or Fritz 
Perls (1978) and other Gestalt psycholo- 
gists can provide useful insights and 
tools for dealing with this neglected, 
though important, area. 

Gestalt psychologists believe that to 
improve the quality of our personal and 
professional relationships (by being 
more authentic), it is necessary to be- 
come more aware of and responsive to 
our own psychological needs. The con- 
ceptual framework developed by the Ge- 
stalt school of psychology may be useful 
for helping supervisors and teachers de- 
velop more effective interpersonal skills. 
Many of the terms used in the material 
that follows are borrowed from Herman 
and Korenich (1977). Although their 
book. Authentic Management, is writ- 
ten specifically for managers, it has 
suitable applications to education. 

According to Gestalt psychology, we 
all rely on a process called homeostasis, 
or self-regulation, for maintaining our 
equilibrium when interacting with the 
environment. When the homeostatic 
process functions properly, our sensory 
systems orient us to the environment, 
letting us know what we need and want 
at any particular moment. Alternately, 
our motor systems enable us to manipu- 
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late the environment in such a way that 
we satisfy appropriate needs, thereby 
restoring balance. 

If the homeostatic process is m some 
way disturbed, however, either because 
we are unable to sense our dominant 
needs or are unable to manipulate the 
environment in order to satisfy them, 
our behavior will be disorganized and 
ineffective. This homeostatic process 
can be disturbed when the environment 
ovenvhelmingly impinges on our inter- 
nal worlds. A major contributor to such 
disturbances, according to Herman and 
Korenich, is the introjection of 
'*shoulds,'* or the swallowing whole of 
undigested values, attitudes, opinions, 
feelings, and behaviors, as opposed to 
selecting and gradually assimilating 
them or examining them to determine 
whether they fit comfortably with what 
we already believe and do. A supervisor 
who accepts the attitudes and beliefs of 
others uncritically, for example, will 
experience some degree of mental con- 
flict arising from the opposing expecta- 
tions that others have for the role of 
supervisor. When these introjects con- 
tradict one another, the individual may 
experience internal conflict severe 
enough to prevent effective action. 

A supervisor "should" attend careful- 
ly to paperwork in the office, for in- 
stance, and the supervisor "should" ob- 
serve as many teachers in the field as 
possible. 7'ime constraints make the ad- 
equate performance of both responsibil- 
ities problematic. The typical and inef- 
fective manner of dealing with the 
dilemma is to do one while feeling 
terribly guilty about not doing the other. 

Research and prevailing opinions on 
effective supervisory behavior tan them- 
selves be sources of conflicting 
"shoulds." A supervisor who is shy or 
introspective may try at considerable 
mental cost to appear convivial and 
outgoing, in response to a prevailing 
notion of effective supervisory behavior. 
Similarly, a talkative, dominant individ- 
ual, advised that effective supervision 
requires a less active style, may try to 
conform to this "should" even though it 
contradicts his or her natural inclina- 
tion. While some successful supervisors 
are gregarious, others, though equally 
successful, are quiet and introspective. 
What successful supervisors share in 
common, we suggest, is authenticity, 
not a particular style or pattern of behav- 
ior. 



""What successful 
supervisors sh^ 
in common is 
authenticltjr, not a 
particular style or 
pattern of 
behavior.'' 



Human Skdis in Supervision 



^'People often avoid contact by 
engaging in intellectualizing and 
self-neutralization when they are 
uncomfortable acknowledging and 
es^ressing their own feelings and 
desires." 



Immobilizing "Shoulds" 
A pair of immobilizing "shoulds'' seems 
to arise for the supervisor, as a more 
specific example, from Blumberg's find- 
ings that teachers believe they acquire 
greater insight from and generally evalu* 
ate more positively those supervisors 
who exhibit both direct and indirect 
behaviors; 

Teachers seemed to be saying that the 
more their supervisor came across in an 
indirect manner the more they were able to 
get insight into themselves, both into their 
teacher role and as a person. . . . It appeared 
that the way in which the supervisor could 
be most helpful on this level of operation was 
to combine a relatively heavy emphasis on 
direct behavior with . . . indirect behav* 
ior. . . . This finding suggests that hearing 
about oneself is probably most productive 
not only when the supervisor (or other help- 
ing agent) questions, listens, and reflects 
back what he hears, but also when he does a 
bit of telling, gives feedback (Blumberg, 
1980, p. 67). 

While this makes great sense, in prac- 
lice the supervisor is left uncertain about 
which behavior, direct or indirect, is 
moK appropriate for a particular situa- 
tion. 

The central immobilizing pair of 
"shoulds" supervisors face in their inter- 
actions with teachers, however, origi- 
nate with the conflicting role demands 
of being both helper and evaluator. We 
agree with Blumberg*s (1980) advice 
that it is the supervisor's responsibility to 
acknowledge the existence of these con- 
flicting *'shoulds/' to deal with his or 
her own ''feeling about having to per- 
form the dual function" (p. 170), and to 
honestly confront the teacher with the 
reality of the situation, before discussing 
such things as what type of data will be 
collected during the observation, how, 
and when. What is obviously needed is 
some method by which the supervisor 
can first resolve the conflict in his or her 
own mind. 



Our purpose in this article is not 
simply to warn educators against intro- 
jecting "shoulds"; to do so would be to 
commit the .'.in we are railing against. 
Rather, we wish to present a perspective 
that may enable supervisors io rccogni/.e 
and deal with the internal conflicts 
caused by irreconcilable *'shoulds.'* 
This, we believe, will be a useful step in 
helping supervisors to purposefully 
choose what they want to do, how they 
want to do it, and to recognize the ways 
by which they may be unnecessarily 
preventing themselves from getting what 
they want. 

Establishing Contact with Teachers 
Authentic interaction between two peo- 
ple is characterized by a quality Herman 
and Korenich call contact. In order for 
contact to occur, they say, each individ- 
ual must fir5t establish and maintam 
contact with his or her personal feelings, 
needs, and wants, and be willing to 
make these known. When contact exists 
the conversation between people is usu- 
ally characterized by liveliness, excite- 
ment, and preseiitness. l^cV of contact 
is evident when the topic of conversa- 
tion is other people or past and future 
events. People often avoid contact with 
one another, according to HernKin and 
Korenich, by engaging in intellectualiz- 
ing and self-neutralization when they 
are uncomfortable acknowledging and 
expressing their own feelings and de- 
sires. 

Much of the talk t)etween supervisor 
and teacher can be classified as intellec- 
tualizing. Supervisors are aware that 
teachers do not welcome direct criticism 
of their teaching, yet they feci con- 
strained out of a sense of duty to inform 
teachers r'x)ut obvious flaws in their 
methods. Intellectualizing provides a 
convenient escape from this dilemma. 
Descriptions of problem areas may be 



couched in abstract philosophical state- 
ments or obscured with technical jar- 
gon, which diminishes the likehhood 
that a teacher will get defensive, but 
increases the chances that the teacher 
will fail to understand exactly what l)ie 
supervisor is criticizing. 

Contact, it seems, can also be avoid- 
ed by simply being oblique. Many su- 
pervisors, for example, find it difficult to 
tell a teacher that he or she made a 
mistake during a lesson. Whether the 
r.aistakN"; involves mispronouncing or 
misspeliiiig a word» applying a geomet- 
ric theorem, or explaining a chemical 
formula makes little difference. The di- 
lemma arises from the supervisor's con- 
flicting ''shoulds. " The supervisor 
"should" call the teacher's attention to 
the error so that it won't be repeated; the 
supervisor ''should** also be supportive 
and nonjudgmental. This can be em- 
barrassing for the supervisor, and may 
result in a vague message. Some super- 
visors tell us that they make it a point to 
use a mispronounced word correctly in 
their conversation with the teacher dur- 
ing the post-conference, hoping that the 
teacher will note the discrepancy and 
make the correction. Whether that hap- 
pens is open to question, since many 
words in English have various pronun- 
ciations and a teacher may consider the 
supervisor's pronunciation an accept- 
able alternative. It's also possible that 
the teacher considers the supervisor's 
pronunciation wrong, but refrains from 
correcting him or her out of politeness. 
Or, the teacher simply might not no- 
tice. 

Another way of avoiding contact is 
with the device called self-neutraliza- 
tion, which Herman and Korenich de- 
fine as diluting one's message in an 
effort to appear considerate, supportive, 
or objective. Supervisors hedge criti- 
cism, in this case, with ready-made 
excuses. The supervisor might note that 
students did not seem to be motivated by 
a lesson, for instance, and then immedi- 
ately add something like, ''of course it's 
always difficult to hold students' interest 
on a Monday morning." Supervisors 
who dilute their messages to teachers in 
this way can come across as unclear, 
and they leave teachers confused about 
how concerned they really ought to be 
about the problem and whether or not 
they are supposed to correct it. 

A common variation is to counter 
each criticism of a teacher's perform- 
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''Miile authentic 
supervisors are 
more than 
willing to attend 
to teachers' 
feelings, they are 
unwilling to 
compromise their 
own feelings in 
die process/' 
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aiicc with a jwsitivc feature of the les- 
son. While this practice may ease the 
teacher's discomfort, the teacher may 
also fail to grasp the significance of his 
or her shortcomings. The impression 
may be generated that, all things consid- 
ered, the lesson was pretty well bal- 
anced, when the supervisor actually 
wanted to convey serious misgivings. 

Hie point is not that supervisors 
ought to be inconsiderate or unsuppor- 
tive in their dealings with teachers, or 
that they should discard objectivity. 
Rather, we are suggesting that being 
overly concerned about these issues (in- 
trojects relating to how effective supervi- 
sors ^'should'* behave) can actually iiiter- 
fcrc with connnunication. Too nuich 
indirectness can result in a loss of clar- 
ity. Being direct is not only clearer, it is 
also frequently more humane. 

Models of supervision typically as- 
sume that the teacher and sujx»rvisor arc 
making contact with each other, that 
both teacher and supervisor are already 
operating in the here and now. Most 
assume also that supervisors are closely 
m touch with their own feelings. l oo 
often, wc believe, teachers and supervi- 
sors do or say what they think they 
should do or say rather than what really 
needs to be done or said. The teacher, 
for example, says what he or she be- 
lieves the supervisor thinks "should" be 
said during a conference, or teaclus the 
way he or she believes the supervisor 
thinks leaching "should" be done. Or. 



both teacher and supervisor may try to 
behave consistently with an abstract 
conception (introject) of how people in 
their respective roles **should" behave. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
governing exchanges between teachers 
and supervisors. These exchanges, how- 
ever, will be more effective if they are 
authentic. A first step in becoming 
aware of one's authentic feelings, needs, 
and wants is to recogni/e the "shoulds" 
that prevent real contact. 1'he following 
strategy is an adaptation of a technique 
originated by Hernian and Korenich 
(1977). Although wc present these steps 
for supervisors to use in developing 
more authentic contact with teachers, 
teachers can also use them to establish 
more authentic cont^ict with their stu- 
dents and others: 

1. Identify and list the most impor- 
tant ''shoulds" about your job as super- 
visoi (such as, a supervisor "should" 
work with individual teachers, "should" 
involve teachers in decision making, 
"should** not overstep bounds by dealing 
with issues that are the principars prov- 
ince, and so on). 

2. Describe what you would do if 
you could follow your natural inclina- 
tion, if you didn't have that "should," 
This can be something that you would 
like to do. 

3. Decide, as honestly as you can. 
where each of the **shoulds" originates, 
whether from your own superordinate, 
an inservice workshop, a textbook, your 
parents, or school policy. Ask yourself to 
what extent each "should" is a real 
constraint, and to what extent it is self- 
imposed. Ask yourself, also, what spe- 
cifically would happen if you failed to 
ob.serve that "should." 

4. (This may be most difficult at 
first.) Identify what is in it for you to 
keep things as they are instead of doing 
things differently. Kinally, try to deter- 
mine exactly how you prevent yourself 
from doing those things that you really 
want to do. 

This strategy for identifying your 
"shoulds " and your "wants" only begins 
to establish contact with others. Au- 
thentic contact requires a constant, pur- 
posefiil shuttling of one's attention Ix;- 
tween the internal world of one*s own 
feelings and tliC external environment, 
which includes the feelings of others as 
well as objective facts. Contact can best 
be facilitated by asking three questions: 



What am 1 doing right now? What am I 
feeling right now? What do I really want 
right now from this situation? 

As long as contact is maintained, 
supervisors are prepared to accept re- 
sponsibility for what they say, including 
the risk of offending or angering others. 
This dvics not mean rutming roughshod 
over the feelings of others or discarding 
empathy. Rather, authentic supervisors 
respect feelings to such an extent they 
consider their own feelings as being as 
important as the teachers'. While au- 
thentic supervisors are more than will- 
ing to attend to teachers' feelings, they 
arc unwilling to entirely compromise 
their own feelings in the process. 

In summary, we propose that schools 
as organisations are sometimes less 
effective than they might be because of 
breakdowns in homeostatic processes 
among \hc people involved. Individual 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors can become more authentic if they 
clearly identify and successfully satisfy 
their own needs and wants with respect 
to others in the school. This can be 
accomplished by increasing their aware- 
ness of what is happening "right now** 
lx)th internally and externally, and then 
acting in an honest way that gets them 
what they want or need for that situa- 
tion, and encouraging others to do the 
same.Q 
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Regardless of the 
focus of particular 
change efforts, 
schools need to 
nurture and build 
on the cultural 
norms that 
contribute to 
growth. 



Good Seeds 
Grow in Strong 
Cultures 
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School improvement emerges 
from the confluence of four ele- 
ments: the strengthening of 
teachers' skills, the systematic renova- 
tion of curriculum, the improvement 
of the organization, and the involve- 
ment of parents and citizens in re- 
sponsible school-community partner- 
ships. l!nderlying all four strands, 
however, is a sch(K)l culture that either 
energizes or undermines them. Essen- 
tially, the culture of the schcK)l is the 
foundation for school improvement, a 
view summarized by Purke>' and Smith 
(1982): 

We have argued ihai an academicallv 
effective .sch(X)i is distinguished by its cul- 
ture: a structure, priKCss, and climate of 
values and norms that channel staff and 
siudcnis in ihe direction of successful 
leaching and learning. . . The logic of the 
cultural model is such that ii points to 
increiLsing the organizational effectiveness 
of a sch(x)l building and is neither grade- 
level nor curriculum specific (p. 68). 

If certain norms of school culture 
are strong, improvements in instruc- 
tion will be significant, continuous, 
and widespread; if these norms are 
weak, improvements will be at best 
infrequent, random, and slow. They 
will then depend on the unsupported 
energies of hungn* self-starters and be 
confined to individual classrcK)ms 
over short periods of time. Thv best 
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workshops or ideas brought in from 
the outside will have little effect. In 
short, good seeds will not grow in 
weak cultures. 

Giving shape and direction to a 
school's culture should be a clear, 
articulated vision of what the school 
stands for, a vision that embodies core 
values and purposes. Example-^ of core 
values might be community building, 
problenvsolving skills, or effective 
communication. These value commit- 
ments var>' from community to com- 
munity; what is important for school 
leaders to know is the role of values as 
the fuel of scIkjoI improvement. If 
core values are the fuel, then school 
culture is the engine. 

The 12 Norms of School 
Culture 

The cultural norms listed in Figure 1 
can be supported where they exist and 
built where they do not by leaders and 
staff. The degree to whicli these norms 



Figure 1« The Cultured Norms That 
Affect Sch<Mri Improvement* 

t Collegiality 

2. Experimentation 

3. High expectations 

4. Trust and confidence 

5. Tangible support 

6. Reaching out to the knowledge 
bases 

7. Appreciation and recognition 

8. Caring, celebration, and humor 

9. Involvement in decision making 

10. Protection of what's important 

11. Traditions 

12. Honest, open communication 
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are strong makes a huge difference in 
the ability of school improvement ac- 
tivities to have a lasting, or even any, 
effect. Building these norms depends 
equally on teachers' will and commit- 
ment since good leadership alone can- 
not make them strong; but without 
such leadership, culture cannot begin 
to grow or be expected to endure. 

While we discuss these norms from 
the teacher s point of view, because 
teachers are culture shapers, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that there is a 
student culture as well. The same 12 
norms apply to the culture of the 
school for students, but they are a 
direct reflection of what adults are 
capable of modeling among them- 
selves. 

Wherever these norms exist, they 
reside in teachers' and administrators' 
beliefs and show up in their actions. 
The following are liypothetical state- 
ments that represent wiiat teachers 
believe and how they behave — not 
idle words in philosophy documents, 
but real actions rooted in beliefs of 
most of the faculty in a school with a 
strong culture. 

1. CoUeglality* 

In this school the professional staff 
Mp each other. We km v similar c/jal- 
lenges and needs and diffovnt talents 
and knowledfie. When I was txwing 
prohletm with :liijuist)ness anioug the 
girls, I frrought it up at lunch and got 
some excellent idee^ from the other 
teachers. I wasn 't afraid to bring it up 
because I know people here tire on my 
side If someone thinks they hear a 
strange noise coming Ji'om pny room, 
they'll stop to check it out. It isn t 
et*er}'one for themelves and fust mind 
your own business. 

*7 think these people are dam good 
at what they do. / know I can learn 
from them and beliet v I h<we things to 
offer in return. Sometimes we eixiluate 
afuidei^elop curriculum and plan spe- 
cial profects together, like Esther, Lor- 
he, and Allen doing the one-week SCIS 
worksfjop for all of us this summer. 
Teaching each other sometimes re- 
quires more time to plan than e>pert' 
led' workshops, hut it allows us to 
work together on a significant project. 
Similarly our study* groups — orga- 
nized around topics such as coopera- 
tive learning, thinking skilk, and in- 
vohiHg senior citizens— allow us to 
exchange ideas. In this school u^e resist 



the notion that teaching is our second 
most primte acti^Hty. ' " 

2, E3q>eriiiientaUon 

'Teaching is an intellectually excit- 
ing activity. Around here we are en- 
couraged by administrators and col- 
leagues to experiment with new ideas 
and techniques because that is how 
teachers and schools improt^. And we 
can drop experiments that do not 
work and be rewarded for having 
tried. We are always looking for more 
effective ways of teaching, fust last year 
we published 'Opening Classroom 
Doors, * a booklet with short descrip- 
tions of new ideas tried in classrooms. 
One teacher, for example, shared how 
she used jigsaw activities to do cooper- 
ative learning in social studies. " 

3. High Expectations 

In this scfxx)l the teacl^ers and ad- 
ministrators are held accountable for 
high performance through regular 
ef valuations. We are specifically expect- 
ed to practice collegiality and to ex- 
periment with neiv ideas. We are re- 
warded when we do and sanctioned if 
m don't. Our continued professional 
dei^lopment Ls highly valued h}* the 
scfxxjl community. Wfnle we oftcm feel 




under pressure to excel, we thrive on 
being part of a (fynamic organiza- 
tion." 

4. Trust and Confidence 

"Administrators and pare^tts trust 
my professional judgment and com- 
mJtment to improvement — no matter 
fx)w effectiw I already am-^nd show 
confidence in my ability to carry out 
my professional development and to 
design instrtictional activities. We are 
encouraged to bring new ideas into 
our classes and giinm discretion with 
budgets for imtructional materials. ' 

5. Tangible Support 

'Wmi I need help to improve my 
imtruction, people extend themselves 
to help me with both time and re- 
sources. Indeed, when resources be- 
come scarce, professional develop- 
ment remaim a priority^ Around heiv 
people believe the professional knowl- 
edge and skills of teaclxrs are so im- 
portant to good schooling that devel- 
oping human resources is a high and 
continued commitment. Despite fi- 
nancial constraints we still have sab- 
Ikiticals, summer cum'culum work- 
sl.wps, and funds to attend 
professional confepvncos. '* 




Reaching Out to the Knowledge Base 
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''Cultures are built 
through the 
everyday business 
of school life. It is 
the way business 
is handled that 
both forms and 
reflects the 
culture." 



Thcsu first five nornis have compli- 
cated and dependent rehitii)n,ship,s 
Willi one another, l.ittle (19H1) has 
written at lenj^th about the first three 
norms in her studies of* 'hoolI 
schools." In ihe.se schools, leaders 
have high expectations that teachers 
will be collegial and experiment in 
their teaching. Rather than being de- 
pendent on fortuitous chemistr\- in i 
group (though it helps), collegialiiy is 
an expectation that is explicitly stated 
by the leader, rewarded when it hap- 
pens, and sanctioned when it doesn't. 
Barth (19H4) goes so far a*; to argue 
that "the nature of the relationships 
among the adults who inhabit a school 
has more to do with the school's quali- 
ty and character, and with the accom- 
plishment of its pupils, than any other 
faaor." The importance of leaders be- 
ing explicit about what they want and 
pressing for it is supported by recent 
work on school change (l.oucks, 
1983). >X'hile leaders need to he direct 
about what they expect, excellent lead- 
ers allow people plenty of latitude in 
chocAiing how they reaii/e it; 

My inierprciaiion of ilic sdiool effective- 
ness literal ure leads me to believe iIku 
tliese schools are both liglitly coupled and 
loosely coupled, an obseivation noted as 
well by Peiers and >X*aternian in their stud- 
ies of America s best run corporations 
There exists in excellent schools a .strong 
culiure and clear sen.se of purpose, which 
defines the general tlirusi and nature of life 
for their Inhabitants. At the same time, a 
great deal of freedom is given to teachers 
and others as to how r'.ese essential core 
values are lo be honored and realized. This 
combination of tight structure arouml 
clear and explicit themes, which represent 
the core of the schiK)rs culture, and of 
autonomy for people to pursue these 
themes in ways ilial make sefise to theni. 
may well be a key reason for their success 
(Sergiovanni, 198-4. p. 13) 



Thus, leaders might require teach- 
ers to wx)rk on expanding their reper- 
toires of teaching skills but leave the 
choice of how and what up to them. 
Simultaneously, though, these leaders 
would offer tangible support — for ex- 
ample, one release afternoon a 
month — and provide a menu of op- 
tions such as in-house study groups, 
outside speakers, tuition for attending 
workshops or comses. or support for 
individual projects. 



6. Reaching Out to the Knowledge 
Base 

"I here are '*m'c hnouieci^e fmscs 
cihoui tecahfn^ skills mul honstiulcnts 
lecini: about tvacbhi^ Pficthocls in fxir- 
ticu*ar areas: about youn^ peoples 
cof^nitire and affeetiiv clei elopniert: 
and about eacb of the academic disci- 
plines. Ihese knouied^ne txises are 
practiced, accessible, apid ivpy lar^e. 
Teacbety and supervisors are contipi- 
ually reachiPifi out to them to improi e 
tbeir teacbipig apid supepvision " 

There are two features of this norm 
we would like to highlight. The tir.st is 
its aggre.ssively curious nature. Fbere 
is always more to learn, and we can 
respond to that undeisianding with 
energy and reach out beyond our 
classes or our buildings, sharing jour- 
nals, attending workshops, visiting 
each other and other sites, A principal 
could model this by inviting several 
teachers to visit another school with 
him or her. Such an activity might 
build collegialiiy by bringing together 
teachers who don't normalh work to- 
gether. Indeed, as much may happen 
during the ride together and over 
lunch as hap|X'ns during the visit itself. 

The second feature of this norm is 
the realit)- and usefulness of these 
knowledge bases. The erroneous Iv- 
lief thai there 's no knowledge base 
about teaching limits ariy visit )n of 
teacher improvement. It is al,so isolat- 
ing because in the absence of knowl- 
edge, good teaching must be intuitise: 
if "goodness * is inborn and intuitive, 
then liaving problems is a sign of 
inadequacy or too little of the right 
stuttV* This syndrome discourages talk- 
ing abt>ut one's teaching, especialh* 
one's problem.s. l*urthermore, if good 
teaching is intuitive and there's no 
knowledge base, what's the good of 
wi)rking on improvement?^ 

±^-o — 



Hut the knowledge ha,sc on leaching 
is ver>' real and expanding all the lime. 
It tells us that there are certain things 
that ail teachers do, regardless of age 
group, grade, or subject. It tells us the 
situations or missions that all teachers 
have to deal with in one way or anotli- 
er. It also tells us what our options are 
for dealing vvitli each area of teaching, 
and that matching behaviors and tech- 
nicjues to specific student.s is the name 
of the game. In ,some cases, it even 
gives us guidelines for how to go 
about the matching. 

Teachers make decisions and act to 
deal with numerous asfvcts of then- 
instruction and relationships with stu- 
dents. For example, experts agree that 
there are do/ens of ways to gain and 
maintain attention, seseral kinds of 
objectives (Saphler and Clower, 1W2). 
and over 20 models of teaching (Joyce 
and Weil. 198(J). liecause there are 
many ways to deal with each of tiie 
myriad of teaching tasks, skillful teach- 
ing iiwolves continually broadening 
one's repertoire in each area and pick- 
ing from it appropriately to match 
particular students and curriculums. 
The ki:^!?. lAlge ba.se about teaching Is 
the aVc: Ul>le repertoire of moves and 
patterns of action in any area, av ailalile 
for anyone to learn, to refine, and to 
do skiilfullv. 



''Giving shape and 
direction to a 
school's culture 
should be a clear, 
articulated vision 
of what the school 
stands for, a vision 
that embodies 
core values and 
pvirposes/' 
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Gtfing, Celebration, and Humor 

Consider another knowledge hase. 
Each subject has, in addition to the 
formal knowledge of its discipline, a 
how-to knowledge base of teaching 
methods and materials. Where it is the 
norm to consult the knowledge bases, 
teacliers are reaching to learn new 
methods and examine the latest mate- 
rials and not to find the single best 
ones, because there are no best ones. 
They seek to expand their repertoires 
so as to expand their capacity to reach 
students with appropriate instruction. 

This particular norm, reaching out 
to the knowledge bases, is one of the 
least understood and most neglected. 
It is also one of the most powerful for 
rejuvenating an ailing school culture. 
In schiH)ls where the knowledge bases 
are cultivated, a common language for 
talking about instruction emerges. 
This language reduces the isolation 
commonly experienced by teachers 
(Lortie. XTIY 

7* Appreciation and Recognition 

XUmd leachiPij^ is honored />/ this 
school ami comwuPiitw 'I he other clay 
/found a short Piote froni the princifxil 
in ppiy ppuiilfH)X: When Todd cmd Char- 
ley rere P'tPHfih'hoiisiPifi in tlx' hall you 
spoke to thepu propptptly aptd fipwlv yet 
treated thepn ppiaturely hy explainiti^ 
the whys of your inteprepitiopi It really 
makes our firown up talk atxjut re 
sped mean somethipp^ whepi teacheps 



take respoPLsihility for all kids the way 
you d(K lie just ohserred that ipicidepit 
for a ppiiPUite, yet took the tiPPie to ^^ire 
fpw feedlktck. fSoppiehow it had ppiore 
ippi/kict in WPitiPifi, too.) ThiPt,iis like 
that ppiake ppw feel there is a p eal ralue 
placed on wimt I do with studepits. I 
aPH pvcofjnized for pny efforts apui 
achieveppiepus iPi the classroopn apid the 
school.'' 

There are mans* wa\s this message 
can be sent; teacher recognition as a 
regular feature of school committee 
meetings: ITA luncheons at the begin- 
ning and end of the year for faculty 
and staff; short notes in teachers" mail- 
boxes from a principal who notes 
something praiseworthy during a walk 
around the building; perhaps even 
superior seivice awards written up 
each year in local newsj^apers with 
stipends given annually to a few teach- 
ers. Of course, underlying these efforts 
should be a pay scale that is at lea.st 
competitive with neighboring districts. 

8. Caring, Celebration, and 
Humor 

'Vxre ape quite a nupPilKr ofocca- 
siopvs when we sJmjw oar airing for 
ead.) ot/xr apid awarepiess of si^piifi- 
cafit eivpits in each othep's lives, as well 
as celebrating hepichppiarks ipi the life 
of tlye scIhhjI listelle, for example, 
soppwlx)w anrmfies a IS Pftinute party 
with soppie fioody for eeery facult)' 



member's birthday in her building. We 
often hai^ these short hut satisfying 
little gathepiPigs in the teacher's room 
before the kids come in. Ihere is a lot 
of humor apid laughing together in 
this school'' 

9* Involvement in Decision 
Making 

1 am ificludedin certain pneaning- 
ful decisiophmaking procwses in this 
scIxkpI especially wfxm they directly 
affect ppie or ppiy kids. That doespi't 
ppieanlappi copisultedon all policies or 
decision^; hut to tell you the truth, I 
don't wapit to fn? — I'd neier get all of 
ppiy own work done. But when I appi 
copmdted, it s Plot a phony gesture; my 
ipiput is taken sepiously. APid there are 
ppiechapiisppis open for ppie to raise is- 
sues. Uist spripig I asked the faculty^ 
advisor^' coupicil to look at lx)w kids 
tare treatiPig each othep' in the halLs. 
Una led to a faculty hraiPistortPiiPig 
session on tlw topic of school clippiate. I 
don V always get (wople to buy iPUo fPiy 
issues, or eren ask tlx'Pn to. Hut when I 
do, the issues are treated sepiously, apid 
I appi esteeppied for bringiPig thepn up 
even if ppiy solutiopis do Piot capry the 
day." 

10. Protection of U1iat*s Important 

**MppUnLstrators protect ppiy iPistruc- 
tion apui plapmiPig tiPPie fyy keepiPig 
ppieetipigs apid papepnvork to a ppupU- 
ppuiPPi. hi fact, we don't even Imve 
facult)' ppieetiPigs in the usual septse 
. .cep'taiPily not Just for business aPid 
apiPiounceppients. those needs get cov- 
ep'ed hy ppwppios aPid word-ofppiouth 
copitact with the principal. Wt)en we 
do ppieety it is for cupriculuppi aPid 
instruction pupposes, often in sppiall 
groups like the study group on leap^Pi- 
Ipig styles I was in last spriPig. " 

11. Traditions 

Ih.re w always sopnetlmg special 
to look fopnvard to as I saoi the calepi 
dar. lie it a fair, a trip, or a science 
Olyppipiad, thepvapv evepits copning up 
that studePits aPid teachepn alike see as 
pvfreslMPig or clxillepiging and a defi- 
piite cl.iopige of pace. Soppie of these 
tpmlitiopts are rooted in cerepptopiy, 
others iPi activity^ They exist both in the 
curriculuppi as grade-level projects or 
activities, and as pvcurrent et ents with- 
in the life of the scIxxjI. '* 

12. Honest, Open Communication 

'/ take respopisihilit)' forsepiding my 
own ppiessages I can speak to wv 
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colleagues and administrators directly 
and tactfully when I have a concern 
or a beef without fear of losing their 
esteefn or damaging our relationship. 
Around here people can disagree and 
discuss, confront and resolve matters 
in a constructive manner and still be 
supportive of each other. And / can ,, 
listen to criticism as an opportunity 
for selfimprovement without feeling 
threatened/' 

Robert Hinion captures these quali- 
ties when describing changing rela- 
tionships in a Chinese village during 
the revolution: 

One had to cultivate the courage to 
voice sincerely held opinions regardless of 
the views held by others, while at the same 
lime showing a willingness to listen to 
others and to change one's own opinion 
when honestly convinced of error. To bow 
with the wind to go along with the crowd 
was an irresponsible attitude that could 
never lead to anything but trouble. . .The 
reverse of this, to be arrogant and unbend- 
ing, was lust as bad (Hinton, 1966, p. 395). 

This type of communication is sup- 
poned by several of the cultural 
norms. Difficult issues and criticism 
require an inner conviction that one is 
all right and respected by others. Ap^ 
preciatior. and Recognition, Involve- 
ment in Deci iion Making, and Reach- 
ing Out to the Knowledge Bases 
support this kind of mutual respecl. 

How to Build the Norms of 
School Culture 

Sergiovanni (1984) describes Hve 
leadership forces where aaions make 
a difference in building good schoc^ls 
(see Figure 2). Effective leaders have 
skills with which to apply each force. 

Technical skills pertain to such man- 
agerial matters as scheduling and dele- 
gating; human skills include listening* 



''The knowledge base on teaching 
is very real and expanding all the 
time. It tells us that there are 
certain things that ail teachers do, 
regardless of age group, grade, or 
subject." 



Figure 2. Sergiovanni's Leadership 
Forces that Build Good Schools. 
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group dynamics, and conflict resolu- 
tion. Educational skills include knowl- 
edge about teaching and learning; 
symbolic skills include knowledge of 
and commitment to core institutional 
values and ways of articulating and 
representing them. And the cultural 
arena involves building norms such as 
the 12 discussed here. But if we are to 
understand what leaders do to build 
and maintain excellence in schools, 
the relationship among the.se five 
forces and arenas for action needs 
expansion. 

I,eadcrs show their technical, hu- 
man, and educational skills through 
activities that call them forth rather 
directly. A parents' night must be orga- 
nized (technical and human); ditiicult 
meetings chaired (human): and con- 
ferences held after classroom ohseivn- 
tions (human and educational). >X'e 
offer the proposition that I'Mders show 



Figure 3. Cultural and Symbolic Skills. 
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''Our district 
distributes $6,000 
service awards for 
recognizing 
teachers' 

contributions in a 
variety of areas." 



their symbolic and culture-building 
skills through those same activities 
and not in separate activities that are 
exclusively symbolic or cultural (with 
exceptions like opening-of-sch(H)l 
speeches that are symbolic occasions). 
From this perspective Sergiovanni's 
diagram might be redrawn as shown 
in Figure 3. 

Cultures are built through the ev- 
er\'day business of school life. It is the 
way business is handled that both 
forms and reflects the culture. Leaders 
with culture-building on their minds 
bring an ever-present awareness of 
these cultural norms to their daily 
interactions, decisions, and plans, thus 
shaping the way events take place. 
Because of this dynamic, culture- 
building occurs simultaneously and 
through the way school people u.se 
their educational, human, and techni- 
cal skills in handling daily events or 
e.stablishing regular practices. 

For example, suppo.se there is inter- 
est in a revised curriculum planning 
procedure. >X'hat would a culture- 
builder do in a leadership positions* A 
sure way to prevent the crisis-manage- 
ment of curriculum — where small 
numbers of parents can successfully 
pressure a sch.ool board, superinten- 
dent, or principal to "'K)ok into" a 
curriculum area such as science — is lo 
maintain a planning process that sys- 
tematically and routinely evaluates mui 
renovates ail curriculum area.s. Such a 
system might ask parent-teacher com- 
mittees to a.ssess the existing curricu- 
lum by reviewing literature, consult- 
ing experts, and inter\ iewing parents. 
Having estabished a curriculum's 
strengths and weaknesses, the com- 
mittee could write a statement of phi- 
losophy to guide the next phase — tlie 
identiticatu)n of new curriculums. 
texts, and activities — recognizing that 
the review proce.ss might well validate 
existing programs. 

With the first phase of planning 
complete, the parents leave the com- 
mittee and turn the actual develop- 
ment of new curriculum over to the 
facult\- and administration. Over the 
next .several years programs and activi- 
ties are piloted and implemented, 
leading back to the evaluation phase in 
approximately five years. In this way 



. . coUegiality is 
an expectation 
that is explicitly 
stated by the 
leader, rewarded 
when it happens, 
and sanctioned 
when it doesn't." 
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all curriculum areas can be located on 
the planning cycle. While this ap- 
proach to curriculum planning can l^c 
done by whole school systems, the 
process is especially powerful when 
conducted in individual schools. 

A planning process such as this is 
itself an opportunit>' for infusing the 
cultural norms into a school. A good 
place to start is with a leader offering 
to parents and teachers Lightfoot's 
(1983) notion of a "consciousness of 
imperfection/' a perspective in which 
we assume thai an\' school has areas of 
strength and weakness and that the 
*'good" school is distinguished by its 
openness to dealing with its imperfec- 
tions. The school leader could u.se this 
opportunity to point out ht)w im- 
provements emerge from a culture 
that embodies norms .such as our IJ. 
She or he can then outline a process 
that demands experimentation by pi- 
loting new curriculum and encourage 
collegiality by a.sking teachers to work 
together on evaluation and design. 
Central to the planning is a commit- 
ment to im'olve stakeholders in deci- 
sion making while being clear about 
the limits of their influence. 

After completing the re\'iew. the 
administrator must ensure that teach- 
ers receive support to carr\* out their 
plans. I-or example, if a science com- 
mittee recommends integrating mi- 
crocomputers into science labt)ra' 
tories. funds need to be budgeted for 
purchasing equipment and training 
teachers. While providing support, the 
principal needs to emphasize the high 
expectations she or he has for their 
work. Building specific goal.s iiito 
teachers* formal evaluation — which 
.should take place no less than every 
three years — is a useful way of making 
the connection between support and 
high expectations. Down the road a 
principal will want to recogni/e teach- 
ers* efforts by reporting to the superin- 
tendent and school board and perhaps 
even attaching rewards for their ef- 
forts. Our district distributes six thou- 
sand dt)llar ser\ice awards f*or recog- 
nizing teachers* contributions in a 
variet>- of areas. 

The culture builders iii any school 
bring an ever-present awareness of the 
12 norms to ever\thing they do in the 
conduct of daily business. It is this 
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awareness and commitment to culture 
building that is more important than 
any single activity or structure in the 
school organization. Once we are 
clear about what the important norms 
of a strong culture are, the activities 
and forms through which we build 
them are legion. 

If we are serious about school im 
provement and about attracting and 
retaining talented people to school 
careers, then our highest priority 
should be to maintain reward struc- 
tures that nurture adult growth and 
sustain the school as an attractive 
workplace. A strong culture is crucial 
to making schools attractive work- 
places. If the norms we have outlined 
are strong, the school will not only be 
attractive, it will be energi/ed and 
constantly improving.D 
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''EducQtionol leadership happens, when it happens 
or oil. within the croclss and around the edges of 

the job." 

School Leadership 
Between the Cracks 



For the last ten or iweiuy years, people have been iryitig to 
influence what happens in schools by riding in on while 
horses, carrying the latest curriculum unit or the latest phi- 
losophy of education, and then charging ofT. What they dis- 
covered — and it came as a shock — was that they had to live 
under the roof of the school to have an influence on it — and 
even then, change was not assured (Barth, 1976).. 



Last year, one of us had the oppor* 
tunity to •Mivc under the roof* as 
an assistant principal. Her as- 
signed school, South Side High, has 
1 ,700 students and is located in a me- 
dium-sized midwestem city. Because of 
her background, she was hired ''to see 
whether all that theory can actually be 
applied to a school and have any im- 
pact/' 

Though usually associated with 
school discipline, the role of the assist- 
ant prmcipal varies from school to 
school. At South Side, three administra- 
tors work as a team, sharing responsibil- 
ities and areas of specific control and 
supervision. Although the principal def- 
initely has the final word, the assistant 
principals assume a good deal of the 
school leadership and administration. 

By presenting selected incidents in a 
week in the life of an assistant principal, 
we hope to capture some of the flavor of 
the job and to point out some of the po- 
tential for establishing positive leader- 
ship as well as the difficulties in being 
the kind of principal who can really 
make a difference in a school. 

A Week In The Life . . . 
Monday 

The day begins as usual. I arrive at 7:30, 
check in with my secretary and the other 
administrators and the office staff. 
Teachers start arriving and 1 greet them 
at their mailboxes. This is the morning 
ritual. I rush off to make sure the buses 
are arriving without incident and that the 
corridors are clear until the bell rings. 
These are all safety measures and they 
get a great deal of attention. 

Since it is Monday, the first agenda 
item is the weekly guidance meeting. 
The idea of the meeting is to create a 
''team'' feeling among counselors and 
administrators. Somehow, after a full 
semester of trying, the concept still isn't 
working. The meeting, as usual, is 
marked by silences, false starts, and dis- 
engagement. I think we are all about to 
give up on the idea. It looked great on 
paper, but it's just not very successful in 
practice. 



This article is adapted from a forthcoming 
book Teachers: Their World and Their Work, 
Implications for School Improvement by Ann 
Lieberman and Lynne Miller. 



Lyme Milter is a school administrator and 
Ann Lieberman is Professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
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This is the week I am to begin the 
formal evaluation process with teachers. 
This is a serious part of my job. 1 want 
to put all of my training in supervision 
to good use, but time is short and com* 
mitment to the process is very low. I 
meet for a few seconds with Mr. Smith 
to arrange for an observation time. This 
brief encounter will count as our ''pre- 
conference.'' I ask him if there is any- 
thing special 1 should look for. He says 
he can't think of anything, just come 
and watch. 

The rest of the day is spent dealing 



with specific discipline issues, talking to 
teachers in informal ways — in my of- 
fice, outside their classes, in the faculty 
lounge. 1 spend as much time as 1 can 
out of my office, trying to feel the pulse 
of the school. Students and teachers 
alike feel no hesitation in registering 
complaints, making suggestions, and 
telling me what's good and bad about 
the day. 

Even as I make my rounds, 1 think of 
the state enrollment report sitting on my 
desk— due by Wednesday. Ml steal half 
an hour at the end of the day, 1 vow to 



myself. All too soon, the dismissal bell 
rings and the building is devoid of stu- 
dents. My desk, clear a few hours ago, 
is a disaster area. 1 cast a wistful glance 
at the state enrollment report at the top 
of the heap and decide instead to con- 
tinue my conversation with three teach- 
ers standing in the doorway of my of- 
fice, ril get to the report tomorrow. 

Tuesday 

The morning ritual begins the day. I 
spend some time meeting with student 
representatives from the senior class to 
discuss the prom and spend the usual 
time in my office dealing with discipline 
problems. Most of these problems are 
minor, but they add up to a major por- 
tion of my job. Maintaining an orderly 
community at the school is a top prior- 
ity: it is, I think, a pre-condition for ef- 
fective teaching and learning. 

1 manage to spend a full hour in Mr. 
Smith's class as planned. He is a gifted 
teacher. All 1 can say to him at the end 
of the class is *'Good work. Keep it 
up." And that about takes care of the 
''post conference." 1 think Mr. Smith is 
a good teacher and he knows it. I feci 
silly saying anything more. He accepts 
my compliment and then, in what for 
him is a sweep of emotion, tells me how 
much it means to hear positive feedback 
from an administrator. He hasn't been 
complimented for years, he admits, and 
he likes it when he is. 

On to the lunchroom where I walk 
into a mild confrontation between ten 
black students and two white lunchroom 
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supervisors. The issue is radios. The 
black students have been asked to turn 
their radios off, while some white stu- 
dents at the other end of the cafeteria 
continue to play theirs without interrup- 
tion. What could be a racial incident is 
quickly diffused with the help of a 
school counselor. We ask the white stu- 
dents to turn off their radios as well, and 
peace is maintained. 1 ask the supervi- 
sors to pay attention to the behavior of 
all the students, not just an identifiable 
group. The problem is solved for now, 
but the issues of personal and institu- 
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tional racism still need to be ad- 
dressed — no small matter, I know. 

As I walk down the halls at passing 
time, I get into a conversation with an 
English teacher who's trying a new lan- 
guage game in her class. She invites me 
in and I spend a good deal of my time 
working as an assistant to the teacher, 
showing the students how the game 
works. When the class ends, the teacher 
and I share our excitement about what 
has transpired. We spend the next hour 
going over the class minute by minute, 
exchanging insights, and making sug- 
gestions for improving the game and 
designing follow-up activities. This 
feels like real instructional supervision; 
ironically there is no formal procedure. 
Instead there is serendipity and collegia! 
interaction. 

Wednesday 

This is one of those days I dread and it 
always happens on a Wednesday. I 
spend almost the entire day as police- 
woman, judge, and jury. There are two 
fights in the halls. Several teachers 
make discipline referrals. My office is 
wall-to-wall students. The day seems 
short and so is my patience. This is not 
the reason I went into educational ad- 
ministration. 

Just as I feel Tve passed the hump, 
Tm met by seven students who have left 
a classroom on their own to complain 
about the teacher and his methods. The 
students want me to take them out of the 
class. They're angry and they want 
vengeance. Later in the afternoon, four 
parents call with the same message. I 
stop by Mr. Moyer's class and ask him 
to see me before he leaves. When I tell 
him about the exodus of students and the 
rash of parent calls, he is shocked and 
angry. He has never been told about 
complaints before and he doesn't want 
to hear them. He makes it clear that he 
considers it the principal's responsibility 
to handle all complaints and to shield 
the teacher from them. I explain that I 
feel differently, that he is entitled to 
know of any complaints against him so 
that he can address them himself. We 
agree to meet tomorrow during his prep- 
aration period. 

The final bell has rung and the day is 
over, except for the enrollment report 
that is due today. 1 close my office door 
and work on the forms until they are 
complete. As 1 leave the building to take 
the report downtown, I run into one of 
our coaches. He tells me the barometric 
pressure was low today. That explains 
it, I think, as I leave uie building. 
Everyone knows that school is harder 



when the pressure is low. 
Thursday 

The day begins without incident. Life is 
back to normal at South Side. I ap- 
proach the day with guarded optimism. 

The highlight of the day, of course, is 
the conference with Mr. Moyer. I take 
time to prepare some documentation on 
what the students' and parents' com- 
plaints are about. When Mr. Moyer en- 
ters my office, I begin by telling him 
that the purpose of this conference is to 
look at the nature of the student concerns 
and to work together to improve the way 
the class is going. Mr. Moyer immedi- 
ately takes offense, *M've been teaching 
for 20 years and I don't need any help or 
improvement. The students have lost all 
respect for authority: that's the prob- 
lem — not me. What we need is harsher 
discipline. Check all of my evaluations 
from previous years. All are excellent or 
satisfactory. No one has ever said any- 
thing to me that even suggested I need 
help. I just have a bad crop of students 
this year." In fact, what Mr, Moyer 
says is partially correct. Even though 
it's common knowledge around the 
school that he's had consistent problems 
with students and parents over the years, 
there is nothing on record to indicate 
this is the case. Previous evaluators 
never challenged Mr. Moyer with com- 
plaints; they simply filled out the evalu- 
ation sheets in a perfunctory way so as 
not to cause more trouble, Mr. Moyer 
has continued to struggle in his class- 
room without feedback, support, or as- 
sistance. 

As the conference continues, I realize 
the issues are not black or white, that 
there is a history I must recognize and 
deal with, and that Mr. Moyer is some- 
what justified in his anger. On the other 
hand, the students have some valid 
points and they could be receiving more 
organized and effective instruction. I 
spend the better part of an hour with Mr. 
Moyer and we agree to begin a series of 
steps whereby we can answer the stu- 
dent and parent concerns. I will drop by 
his classes more regularly and we will 
continue to meet. I'm not certain how 
this will turn out in the end. In time, one 
ot two courses will emerge. Mr. Moyer 
and I will develop a working relation- 
ship aimed at improving instruction — or 
we won't. In the latter case, I'll have to 
consider placing Mr. Moyer on proba- 
tion so an "instructional assistance 
team" can be formed to work with him. 
In the meantime, we both need practice 
in working together. 

That done, I turn my attention to 
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other areas. I meet with the cheerleading 
and pompom sponsors and we plan 
ways to get more mitiority girls involved 
in those activities. I stop by the class of 
the debate coach and wish the team 
good luck in their first contest. The day 
winds down with a small faculty meet- 
ing of the English department where the 
topic is teaching the low -skilled stu- 
dents. The meeting goes late and we all 
leave the building at 5:00, having begun 
a project to collect appropriate learning 
materials and to build our own bank of 
activities. 

Friday 

Donuts! Friday means donuts, all over 
the school. In small faculty lounges and 
coffee clatches, teachers have a system 
for collecting money to supply Friday 
morning donuts, I've joined one such 
group and I happily munch on my pastry 
as the morning begins. 

Friday also means a pep assembly — a 
delight for the kids and a veritable night- 
mare for administrators. From the first 
ringing of the bell to the last rousing 
chorus of the school song, I hold my 
breath and hope for peace. This assem- 
bly goes without incident and students 
return to their classes to resume the 
school day. Pep assemblies are a source 
of faculty contention. Some teachers 
feel that they are necessary for school 
spirit and for a meaningful high school 
experience, while others want to aban- 
don them in favor of uninterrupted in- 
struction, I tend to side with the latter 
position, but I'm also aware of tiadition. 
So, we have pep assemblies — not as 
often or as long as some schools, but we 
hdve them. 

The school mail brings my paycheck 
and yet another report to be completed. 
The day progresses peacefully and pre- 
dictably. When the dismissal bell rings, 
we all beat a fast path home. No one 
stays late on Friday. 

Reflecting on Experience: 
Conceptualizing a Role 

Principaling is a lot like teaching. It is 
personal , confiictual , and uncertain . 
One learns the job by doing it, never 
sure that the job is being done well. The 
job, as we see it, includes a wide variety 
of roles. To name a few: 

Omniscient Overseer. A principal 
simply has to know everything that is 
happening in the building all the time. 
While teachers focus on the particular, 
principals look to the general: not one 
classroom, but all classrooms; not one 
interaction, but ail interactions. Every- 
thing that happens in a building is im- 
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portant. The view from the principaPs 
office must be broad and clear; it must 
encompass everything. 

Confidant and Keeper of Secrets, The 
principal gains knowledge of the school 
through a variety of sources, some pub- 
lic, some private. 

As the key communication links in their 
organization, administrators know much that 
they cannot share with others. These confi- 
dential matters, be they good or bad secrets, 
are an important part of administrative life 
(Burlingame, 1979). 

Keeping secrets means isolation ^nd 
having the fortitude not to share knowl- 
edge about a particular teacher, a partic- 
ular incident, a particular problem that 
arises and needs solving in private. The 
confidences of students about their 
classes, a teacher's inability to keep 
class control, underlying currents of 
hostility that threaten to flare up at a 
moment's notice—these are secrets a 
principal keeps. They are private mat- 
ters in a very public worid. 

Sifter aftd Sorter of Knowledge, One 
of the problems about knowing every- 
thing is that all things can seem equally 
important. The principal has to make 
distinctions. She has to decide what 
needs tending, in what order. Is cheer- 
leader and pompom selection more or 
less important than attending a depart- 
ment meeting? Does enforcing a rule 
always take precedence over individual 
needs? What has top priority: complet- 
ing a state report on time or meeting 
with a teacher in distress? What tasks 
can be delegated and what requires per- 
sonal attention? Such are the distinc- 
tions a principal must make, under con- 
ditions that are less than ideal, again and 
again in the course of a day, a week, a 
term, a year. 

Pace Setter and Routinizer, There is 
periodicity in the life of schools (Lieber- 
man and Miller, 1978). Regularity is set 
by the principal. There are regular meet- 
ings to set, supervisory duties to fill, 
schedules to be designed and imple- 
mented. There are morning routines, 
informal sessions with staff over coffee, 
an *'open door" at the end of the day — 
small rituals that help give order to a 
school. As routines are established* ex- 
pectations are fixed. The routines of an 
administrator lend stability to a building 
as the routines of a teacher stabilize a 
class. 

Referee, A principal spends a good 
part of the work day running interfer- 
ence between groups and individuals 
who are in conflict, acting as referee in a 
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game where the rules are unclear, 
Whether intervening in a matter of 
classroom discipline or a potential racial 
incident in a cafeteria* the principal is an 
arbiter of fair play. On another level, the 
principal referees among departments 
covetous of classroom space or a share 
of the budget. The principal mediates 
between the faculty advocates of school 
spirit and those who favor uninterrupted 
instruction. Daily, the principal stands 
at the center of an arena of dissenting 
factions, sure to offend someone and to 
never please everyone. 

Linker and Broker. A principal links 
people, ideas, resources within a build- 
ing and outside of it. She knows the 
need and skills of the faculty and is able 
to make good matches, if she takes the 
time to do so» In the larger world of the 
district and the community, the princi- 
pal brokers with the central office, with 
outside agencies, and with the local au- 
thorities to gain services and recognition 
for the school. She is always working to 
cement alliances to benefit the build- 
ing's programs. 

Translater and Transformer. As the 
schools' chief executive, the principal 
has to carry out policy from above as 
well as make policy from within. A 
principal receives orders from a supervi- 
sor, a central office administrator who 
has long been out of touch with schools. 
Be it a new teacher evaluation proce- 
dure, a revised discipline code, a sched- 
uling format change— all such policies 
are left to the principal to translate to the 
staff and to transform to meet the needs 
of the particular building at a particular 
time. What is actually implemented 
looks little like what has been mandated; 
it is reformed to fit the mold of the 
school. The policy seldom reshapes the 
school; the school reshapes the policy 
(Herman and McLaughlin, 1978). And 
the principal is the primary architect of 
the project. 

Paper Pusher, Accountant, and 
Clerk. A principal is overwhelmed with 
housekeeping responsibilities. With 
new legislative mandates, local account* 
ability procedures, and specially target- 
ed programs, there are new forms to 
complete, new numbers to tally, new 
reports to file, new records to organize. 
The teacher evaluation procedure at 
South Side required documented obser* 
vation notes as well as a narrative sum- 
mary. Because the material was confi- 
dential, the three principals typed, 
duplicated, and mailed their o\yn forms 
for every teacher in the school . The state 
enrollment report that hung like an alba- 



tross around the neck of the assistant 
principal was one of many time-con- 
suming bits of paperwork. In addition, 
there is a budget to develop, space to 
allocate, schedules to program, and a 
desk constantly in need of clearing. Un- 
like their counterparts in industry, prin- 
cipals do not supervise rationalized op- 
erations. There is still a quality of 
''flamaby, the Scrivener" to the school 
office. 

No matter how else one construes the 
role, the principal is held ultimately ac- 
countable for the smooth operation of 
the building. She is the manager of all 
resources — material and human » The 
job is to "maintain order, maximize 
produi ''; ... and minimize dissonance" 
(Earth, »!/.•• ). She represents "manage- 
ment" and the teachers represent 
"labor." She supervises a staff that in- 
cludes a teaching faculty, custodians 
and engineers, and cafeteria workers. If 
the building is in disarray or the grounds 
unkempt or the cafeteria service ineffi- 
cient, it is the principal's job to put 
things back in working order. A public 
measure of principal's competence is 
the well-functioning of the plant. It is an 
area that requires careful and constant 
scrutiny and immediate action to put 
things aright. 

Disciplinarian. Part of maintaining a 
plant is maintaining order. Whether re- 
sponsibility for enforcing discipline is 
delegated or kept for oneself, the princi- 
pal sets a tone for what is expected, 
what is tolerated, and what is punished. 
A school has a reputation as "loose" or 
as being a "tight ship" and it rests on 
the principal to make that reputation. 
The staff follows the leader. At some 
schools, there are general parameters of 
appropriate behavior. South Side fol- 
lows this model. At other schools, there 
is a plethora of rules and regulations and 
a specified response for each infraction. 
Teachers watch and wait to see how dis- 
cipline is handled in the executive office 
and then follow suit in their classrooms. 
A principal is seen as weak or strong 
based on how she views discipline. 

Scapegoat. Because the principal is 
literally in charge of everything, she is 
the first to be blamed when something 
goes wrong. She is scapegoated by the 
staff, the central office, the parents, and 
the general community. If the building 
is not in full working order, it's the prin- 
cipal's fault. If a teacher can't control 
his class, the principal is to blame. If the 
cheerieading squad doesn't reflect the 
racial mix of the school, the principal is 
taken to task. Wherever she turns, the 



principal is held responsible for the 
shortcomings of the building. 

Educational Leader. Every principal 
wants to be an educational leader. Few 
get the chance. Pre-eminently, there is 
the time factor. There isn't much time 
built into the system for meaningful 
educational dialogue, planning, and 
evaluation. The formal time that is 
scheduled is o^ten misdirected. Witness 
the elaborate teacher evaluation process 
mandated at South Side from the super- 
intendent's office; pre-conference, ob- 
servations with documentation, post- 
conference. What often transpires is cur- 
sory and uninteresting. It certainly has 
little to do with educational leadership. 
What opportunity that exists for real 
leadership is marked by serendipity and 
opportunism— by seizing the moment as 
it comes. 

When an administrator compliments a 
teacher for a well-constructed and 
taught lesson, she is making a statement 
that excellence is recognized and re- 
warded. When a principal meets with a 
teacher whose classroom is in revolt, 
she is saying that she's concerned about 
what happens behind the closed doors of 
a classroom and is signaling a change 
from previous administrators who have 
given high marks to a teacher in need of 
improvement. When a principal attends 
department meetings that focus on cur- 
ricular issues, she's letting the staff 
know that she supports dialogue and in- 
formed action. All of these events and 
actions may be defined as educational 
leadership — not rational, linear, and 
planned; but ad hoc, responsive, and 
realistic. Educational leadership hap- 
pens, when it happens at all, within the 
cracks and around the edges of the Job, 

Moral Authority. Finally, the princi- 
pal is the chief moral authority in a 
school. It is her notion of justice that 
ptevails. The principal can maintain 
neutrality and let things progress as they 
always have; even that is a moral state- 
ment. A principal may take an active 
stance, threatening the assumptions of 
the staff and moving the school in more 
progressive or more regressive direc- 
tion. A principal condones or condemns 
certain behaviors and attitudes; she 
models moral precepts as she goes about 
the job. When the administrator at South 
Side took the side of minority students 
in the lunchroom-radio incident, she 
gave a clear message to the faculty that 
discrimination was not to be tolerated. 
A powerful message was transmitted. 
Had there been administrative apathy, 
an equally powerful point would have 
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been made. At root, a principars actions 
are statements about justice. The role of 
moral authority is one a principal can 
seize and make her own— or it is one, 
like educational leadership, she can 
avoid and then leave the mantle un- 
claimed. 

Implications 

There is much written of late about the 
power of the principal to make change 
and school improvements happen (Ber* 
man and McLaughlin, 1978). A good 
principal, the story goes, can create a 
school where children leaM and teachers 
develop, where openness, cooperation, 
and harmony reign. We want to chal- 
lenge that notion a bit because, given our 
understandings of the complex roles of a 
principal, such a view of the office is out 
of touch with much of what we have 
experienced. 

The reality is that there is a huge gap 
between what the role of the principal is 
supposed to be and what it actually is. 
For principals, there are two worlds: the 
world of ••is'* and the world of 
''ought." 

A principal ought to be a leader; more 
likely she is a manager. 

A principal ought to be a helper; she 
is an evaluator and judge. 

A principal ought to share knowl- 
edge; she is a keeper of secrets. 

A principal ought to be democratic; 
she is autocratic, at least some of the 
time. 

A principal ought to be concerned 
with individuals; she is concerned with 
the total organization. 

A principal ought to be long-range; 
she is ad hoc, spontaneous* and situa- 
tion specific. 

A principal ought to be an innovator; 
she is a maintainer. 

A principal ought to be a champion of 
ideas; she is a master of the concrete. 

Ultimately, a principal has to make 
choices about what to be and how to 
become. The principal has at least three 
clear options: 

1 . Choose to live totally within the 
world of is, and in so doing disparage the 
world of ought. In this instance, a princi- 
pal opts to be a good manager and not a 
good leader; she supports and maintains 
the status quo and resists attempts to 
change things. She may become oppres- 
sive or laissez-faire. In either case, she 
neither initiates nor actively supports 
school improvements. 

2. Choose to live tentatively in the 
world of is, with one eye cocked toward 
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the worid of ought. By so doing, she 
leaves herself open to outside influ- 
ences, ready to take a step toward lead- 
ership, questioning the status*quo, and 
improving the school. She may not initi- 
ate improvement activities, but she can 
be won over. She can lend the support 
of her office to the programs and plans 
of others. 

3. Take the leap. She can take on 
the behaviors that effective leadership 
requires. She can become a helper, 
more democratic and open, more in- 
volved in individual growth issues, 
more long range, more collegial, more 
innovative, and more involved in the 
worid of ideas. A principal who takes 
this third option is capable of initiating 
improvements and supporting the efforts 
of others. 

If there were magic in the world, all 
of our school principals would choose 
the third option. But there is no magic. 
There are, instead, systematic and ad 
hoc attempts to make a dent in what is, 
to have an influence on what may be- 
come. These attempts take many forms. 
There is trial and error, persistence, 
being present as events evolve, being 
attentive, being ready. 

Principals need help, just as teachers 



need help. They need to have the time or 
learn to make the time to spend their 
energies in the world of **ought/* This 
is perhaps the most challenging and the 
most compelling of tasks that people 
concerned with educational leactership 
must now confront: how to provide for 
the care, sustenance, and development 
of principals in a way that acknowledges 
the realities of the world of *Ms'' and 
helps build toward the world of 
"ought.** ■ 
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Topic D 

Supervisory Techniques for 
Planning and Managing 
Educational Programs 



In addition to THK AIJ.-IMmRTANT Ml MAN SKIIJ«S RHQl'IRED 

for quality leadership, supervisors need skill in planning 
and managing educational programs. The articles in this 
section provide information on four management pro- 
cesses—the instructional audit, profiling, scanning, and 
qualit)' circles. 

In ''Using the Instructional Audit for Polic\' and Pro- 
gram Improvement" Stephens and Herman explain what 
an instructional audit is and give a step-by-step descrip- 
tion of how one is conducted. The authors, one of them 
the principal of the school in which the audit was con- 
ducted and the other the external auditor, write con- 
vincingly of the value of the process. The reader will 
welcome a firsthand report which includes a list of ele- 
ments to guide an instructional audit, an example of an 
audit, and a discussion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the process. 

Profiling is the process Blum and Butler advocate 
for gathering information about student performance. 
"Managing hiiprovement by Profiling" describes the ac- 
tivities of an overall school improvement program but 
focuses on the collaborative de\^•lopment of a school 
profile and on the use of the profile in setting goals for 
school improvement. The article is even more useful be- 
cause of the figures which depict graphically the steps 
and content (menu) of profiling and the examples of 
worksheets for profile evaluation and goal setting. 

"Anticipating and Managing Change in Educational 
Organizations" describes a process by which educational 
decision makers can systematically scxui a variety of sources 
of information to identify, organize, and analyze data for 
evidence of emerging issues. Designated scanners eval- 
uate the probabilit)' and impact of each issue for the 
purpose of anticipating and managing change. With the 
information in the article, readers will be able to use the 
prcKess thenrselves. Supervisors who l-n^licve in long-range 
planning and intelligent decision making will want to 
consider the potential of the scanning process described 
by Kenfro and Morrison. 

The quality circle is a mechanism used successfully 
in Japanese and American industr\' for involving workers 
ill solving the organization *s problems of productivit>' and 
quality. In "Qualil>' Circles in Education,'* Chase denv 
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onstrates how the mechanism can be important in edu- 
cation and describes how the circle operates. He explains 
eight techniques used in the quality circle process, gives 
examples of school problems which are appropriate for 
the process, and discusses implementation. Chiise con- 
cludes with a word of caution about what circles do not 
deal with and about the need for sincere commitment by 
the top administration to the quality circle process before 
implementation is begun. For those interested in way.^ of 
empowering teachers. Chase s article will provide the 
opportunity to learn more about this widely publicized, 
participative management tool. 

As rc*aders look more closely at the articles, the fol- 
lowing questions and activities may stimulate discussion 
and action. 

1. Outline a plan for conducting an instructional 
audit in the district in which you work or in one with 
whi' h you are familiar. Of the ten elements listed by 
Stephens and Herman as an audit guide, which would 
you include in the audit and why? 

2. Compare and contrast the instructional audit de- 
scribed by Stephens and I lerman with the profile contents 
menu shown in Figure 2 of the article by Blum and Butler. 

3. I'sing the Renfro and Morrison article as a guide, 
scan the following four sources for the last 12 months: 
I \SA. Tocki\\ liciucatioml Lecide^-sljip, Phi Delta Kappan, 
and a major newspaper in your state. Identif>' one school 
issue that you believe has immediate implications for the 
status and role of the instructional supervisor and develop 
an analysis network for that issue. Discuss your analysis 
network with other supervisors to determine (l)the 
probability that the i.ssue will continue to be imponant 
for the next five to l',n years, and (2) what will be the 
likely long-range impact of that issue on the status and 
role of the instructional superxisor. 

4. As you reflect upon the anicle by Chase and your 
own work setting, describe how you would go about 
starting quality circles in your school. What would be the 
advantages of having this prcKe.ss in place? What would 
he the limitations? What would be the consequences for 
districtwide supervisors who work with your school? For 
the principal? For other instructional leaders in the build- 
ing? 
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Using the Instnictioiial 
Audit for Policy and 
Program Improvement 





An audit by an outside expert yields a 
detailed report of recommended changes 
and of what a school district is doing right. 



Do you consider instruaion to be 
your top priority — more impor- 
tant than the business and finan- 
cial operations of your school distria? 
Do you spend thousands of dollars on 
experts to evriluate your financial and 
accounting transaaions to prove that 
your fiscal praaices are produaive 
and credible? Would you like to have 
school employees and your communi- 
ty feel that your instruaional praaices 
are equally produaive and credible? 
Consider conduaing an instructional 
audit. 

The instructional audit is an investi- 
gation by an external instructional spe- 
cialist who samples all available data 
related to instruction, identifies areas 
where data are lacking, and directly 
observes instructional and administra- 
tive processes related to instruction. 
The investigation ends with a detailed 
written report of the condition of the 
distria's instructional programs and 
practices and with recommendations 
for improvement. It also includes a 
confidential management letter to the 
superintendent, which provides spe- 
cific suggestions and processes to car- 
ry out improvements in crucial areas. 

Financial audits are performed on the 
basis of standards widely accepted by 
national auditing associatioas. Since 
no universally accepted standards yet 
exist for instruaion, the standards re- 
lied upon must be derived from cur- 
rent research, theory, and exemplary 
praaices on learning, teaching, in- 
structional leadership, and effeaive 
schools. 

Gait \t Stepiyens is Supetiniendcnt, Whit- 
more Ixike Public Scfx)ols, Whitniore Ixike, 
Michigan Jerrys J Herman is Stiperinten- 
dent, Greece Central School District, Roch- 
ester, New York 
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Elements of an Instructional 
Audit 

All instruaional programs are com- 
posed of elements that are human-, 
prtK'ess-. or siruaure-related. llie most 
produaive instructional programs use 
process elements to maintain aii ap- 
propriate balance between the human 
and structural elements. The instruc- 
tional auditor identities and examines 
the internal and external items iliai 
make up the human, process, and 
structural elements of the district s in- 
structional program, l-igure 1 lists the 
items that sht)uld generally be exam- 
ined in an instructional audit. 



Figure 1. Audit Guide. 



Board of Education Policies 

Curriculum development 
Research and development 
Selection of instructional materials 
Teaching controversial issues 
Procedures for handling complaints and 

appeals 
Testing program 
Effective instructional practices 
Selecting and using instructional 

consultants 
Staff development 
Quality of work life 
Teacher supervision and evaluation 
Homework 

Grading and reporting to parents 

|ob Descriptions 

Teachers 
Principals 

Instructional administrators 
Curriculum specialists 
Superintendent 
Instructional aides 

ludget Allocations 

To instructional accounts 
To instructional research and 

development 
To curriculum development 
To staff development 

Negotiated Contracts 

Academic freedom 
Curriculum development 
Staff evaluation 
Staff development 
Class size 

Communication 

Employee newsletters 
Community newsletters 
Media coverage 
News releases 
Student surveys 
Community surveys 
Employee surveys 
Support groups 

Advisory councils r> 
1 r 



Instruction 

Test scores 

Cost per unit of instruction 
Allocated time 
Instructional time 
Academic learning time 
Curriculum guides 
Lesson plans 

Percentage of students receiving failing 

grades 
School climate 
Citizen volunteers 
Curriculum council 
Mission and goals 
Effective instructional practices 
Instructional supeivision 
Classroom management/discipline 



Elections 

Operational millages— passed or failed, 
percentage of favorable votes 

Bond issues— passed or failed, percent* 
age of favorable votes 



Students 

Retention rate 
Absenteeism 
Suspension rate 
Expulsion rate 
Drop out rate 

Percent attending private schools 
Age-grade distrit^ution 



Employees 

Absenteeism 
Grievances 

Assignments outside of certification 
Assignments outside of experience 
Quality of work life 



Administration 

Delegation of authority 

Fit of authority to responsibility 
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Readings in Educational Supervision 




''The instructional 
audit provided the 
impetus for an 
unequaled 
emphasis on 
instruction in the 
Whitmore Lake 
School District." 



Figure 2 shows the human, process, 
and structural relationships of the 
items. 

Specifics to be included in the audit 
and decisions as to who receives tlie 
various items of information need to 
be negoiiated betA^'een the superinten- 
dent and the auditor. In addition, be- 
cause the instructional audit is likely to 
lead to follow-up improvement activi- 
ties, it should be decided at the time of 
contracting? for tlie audit whether or 
not the outside instructional auditor 
will continue in such support roles as: 
( 1 ) policy writing advisor to the super- 
intendent or the district's policy writ- 
er; (2) inser\'ice trainer of teachers 
and administrators in deficient areas; 
and (3 ) program developer of curricu- 
lar or management areas found to be 
lacking. 



Figure 2. Instructional Elements. 





Human Elements 


Process Elements 


Strtidure Elements 


i 


Examples: 

Employee surveys 
Student complaints 
Grievances 


Examples: 

Academic learning time 
School climate projects 
Teaching to objectives 


Examples: 

Board of education policies 
Curriculum guides 
Budget allocations 


! 


Exmples: 

Community surveys 
School elections 


Examples: 

Media coverage 
Citizen volunteers 


f>ramp/es; 

Private school enrollment 
Tax rates 
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Obviou: each superintendent and 
each auditor may wish to add to, modi- 
fy, or subtract from the list provided in 
the audit guide in Figure 1. The local 
district ma\' cfu^)se a comprehensive 
audit, or it may choose from any of the 
components listed in the audit guide. 
The local district also may ch(X)se to: 
(1 ) merely have a review with recom- 
mendations listed; (2) add the devel- 
opment of a plan to overcome identi- 
fied deficiencies; and (3) add post- 
audit consultant and training services. 



Conducting an Instructional 
Audit 

The following is a step-by-step sciied- 
ule of how the Whitmore Lake School 
District carried out its instructional 
audit. 

1. The superintendent, Gail Ste- 
phens, contracted with an indepen- 
dent consultant Jerr\* Herman, to con- 
duct tlie majority of the instructional 
audit. Because of budget and time 
considerations, items from the audit 
guide were prioritized. 

2. The superintendent and the audi- 
tor reviewed the items on the audit 
guide to determine: for which items 
existing data were available; in which 
areas data could Ix? easily retrieved if 
simple collection devices were devel- 
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''The audit provides 
a snapshot in time 
of the condition 
of instructional 
programs and 
practices.'' 



oped; which items required actaal ob- 
servation by the auditor; and which 
items lacked sufticient data for a valid 
analysis. 

Obviously, some items had to be 
examined while school was in session; 
for example, the process element 
dealing with the use of school time. 
Some items could be examined from 
existing data; for example, allocated 
time data were available on the State 
of Michigan's annual report form. Ex- 
amining the use of instructional time 
required the development of a stan- 
dard reporting format, but once the 
form was developed and completed 
the data could l^e analyzed at any time. 
/Xnalvsis of academic learning time, 
however, recjuired that engagement 
rate obser\'ations be conducted by the 
instructional auditor while students 
were in class. 

3. Once the audit content and data 
collection schedule had been devel- 
oped, the superintendent prepared 
the instructional statf for the audit. 
Teachers were informed that the audi- 
tor would be conducting engagement 
rate obsei^'ations in their classrooms 
and were assured that the data a^llect- 
ed would be used to establish a dis- 
trictwide baseline measure and would 
not be used for individual evaluation 
purposes. Individual teachers who re- 
quested their own engagement rate 
data could arrange to obtain it and to 
have a brief consultation with the audi- 
tor. Administrators were informed of 
what data would be retrieved from 
their files and what the audit timeline 
would be. Kxplaining the audit content 
and process to the staff and providing 
opportunities for the staff to meet in- 
formally with the auditor in the early 
stages of ilie audit prevented some of 
the discomfort that is to be expected 
whenever the most human elements 
ot a .school di.strict are .scrutinized. 

•f The audit was conducted by re- 
viewing information on tile and In- 
direct oKservatioiv VX'here the data 
base was large, the auditor drew sam- 
ples for analysis. 

Items that the auditor investigated 
fell into the following nine categories: 

iicHdrd of lichication. The auditor 
analyzed exi.siing policies that related 
to instruction and ideniiHed areas for 
which policie.s .should be developed. 
/Vlihough the auditor made sugges- 
tions, both he and the superintendent 



felt that the local authorities should 
actually write the policies. 

Job Descrption, The auditor re- 
viewed the iastruction-related elements 
of administrative job descriptions, sug- 
gested additions, and recommended 
writing additional job descriptions. 

Budget Expenditures, The history of 
the district's instructional expendi- 
tures was reviewed and compared 
with other Michigan school districts. 

Master CoPitracLs, The auditor ana- 
lyzed the contracts with unionized em- 
ployees to determine where and how 
they affected the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Intenud and ILxtenial Communica- 
tmis. The auditor reviewed the meth- 
ods the district used to communicate 
with .students, staff, and the public, and 
made suggestions for improvement. 

Imtructional Monitoring and De- 
livery' Systetfis. This major section of 
the audit included review of the test 
data, student and emplos'ee atten- 
dance data, u.se of instructional time, 
curriculum development, use of effec- 
tive teaching behaviors, and school 
climate data. 

Electiom. The auditor analszed the 
histor\' of voter support for school lev>' 
issues. 

Administrative Authority' I'olicies, 
contracts, and other structures that 
e.stablish and control administrators* 
authoritN' related * 'astructional mat- 
ters were reviewcs^. 

Staff Development The auditor re- 
viewed the content, participation, and 
evaluations of the instruction-related 
.staff de\ elopment progiani and made 
sugge.siions, based on chis-sroom ob- 
seivation, for additional training pro- 
grams. 

For each of these areas, the auditor\s 
report outlined the existing status of 
the items under leview and presented 
sugge.siions for sucli things as obtain- 
ing data, improving programs, and de- 
veloping policies and guidelines. For 
example, the auditor: 

• Recommended negotiating stron- 
ger qualification requirements for the 
reduction in force .section of the teach- 
er master coniraci and suggested 
items related to teacher evaluation that 
should be incorporated in the pnKe- 
dure for reduction in force. 
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• Suggested a detailed analysis for 
the reading program at specified 
grade levels. 

• Recommended specific inquiries 
for determining causes of student ab- 
senteeism. 



• Suggested specific methods of in- 
creasing academic learning time with- 
out increasing the school day or year. 

• Provided recommendations for 
improving curriculum and the curric- 
ulum development process. 



• Constructed a sample instruction- 
al task matrix to delineate the respon- 
sibilitv' and authorit)' of the people 
who share in instructional decision 
making. 

• Proposed 13 new and revised 
Board of Education policies to estab- 
lish an operational framework for the 
district \s instructional program, which 
covered: mission and goals, school 
climate. master\' learning, time for 
learning, testing^monitoring programs, 
effective instruction:*! practices, en- 
richment and accelerated learning 
programs, homework, curriculum de- 
velopment, teacher supervision and 
evaluation, attendance, grading and re- 
porting to parents, and graduation re- 
quirements. 

What the Instructional Audit 
Accomplished 

The instructional audit provided the 
impetus for an unequaled emphasis 
on instruction in Whitniore lake. Im- 
mediately after accepting the audit, the 
Board of Education disseminated the 
13 proposed policies and arranged for 
their review by citizens and staff. With 
the exception of the graduation re- 
quirements policN*, which was tabled 
for further study, the policies were 
quickly adopted. The following imple- 
mentation strategies and activities 
demonstrate the magnitude of the ef- 
fort: 

BcHivd of lUiucatiop} Retreat. The 
Board of Education participated in a 
weekend retreat with an external con- 
sultant for the purpose of selecting 
district goals for a three-sear period. 
Two of the goals .selected were to 
prepare a three-year plan for curricu- 
lum development to implement mas- 
ter\- learning and to establish a format 
for reviewing and revising graduation 
requirements. 

Aclmmiatrative Perfonmuice Ohjeo 
tt'ivs. Principals attempted the follow- 
ing performance objectives for the 
year: 

• Design and implement a building- 
level school learning climate enhance- 
ment program. 

• Improve student attendance. 

• Develop and utilixe clinical super- 
visicMi skilU to effeciivek assist teach- 
ers to improve iheir in.structional prac- 
tices. 

Oorkulum Deiv/opnient Teacher 
language arts and math committees 



iEffecttve Instructional Practices Policy 

Whitmore Lake Public Schools 
Whitmore Lake, Michigan 

Instruction 

Effective Instructional Practices 

POLICY: Education theory and research have identified certain teach- 
ing behaviors and classroom management techniques which 
are consistently related to increasing student achievement. 
In order to provide Whitmore Lake students with the highest 
quality instruction, it shall be the responsibility of the admin* 
istration to identify such practices and cause them to be 
implemented in the district's classrooms. 

The staff development program, the teacher supervision 
and evaluation process, and the testing/monitoring system 
shall all support the implementation of the most current 
effective instructional practices. 

POLICY 

ADOPTED: 10/10/83 

RULES AND REGULATIONS: 

1. All teachers shall be provided the opportunity to partici* 
pate in the Effective Instructional Practices inservice pro- 
gram. 

2. All teachers shall be expected to incorporate the follow- 
ing instructional skills in their daily teaching: 

a. Selecting instructional objectives at the correct level of 
difficulty. 

b. Teaching to the objective using relevant teacher be* 
haviors and eliciting relevant student behaviors. 

c. Monitoring students' learning and adjusting instruc- 
tion appropriately. 

d. Effectively using the principles of learning that affect 
motivation, rate and degree of learning, retention, and 
increasing productive behavior. 

3. Teachers shall be encouraged to assist each other to 
improve their instructional skills through peer observa- 
tion and conferencing. 

4. Principals shall make instructional supervision a top prior- 
ity and shall devote the necessary time and attention to 

(1) adequately develop instructional supervision skills, 

(2) observe in classrooms, and (3) meet and confer with 
teachers to assist them to improve instructional skills. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS j n r 

ACKNOWLEDGED: 10/10/83 -^^ ^ 
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prepared and conducted a program to 
revise student learning objectives for a 
mastery learning program. The format 
developed by these two initial com- 
mittees will soon be followed in other 
subject areas. 

Staff Development. The district pro- 
vided research-based effective instruc- 
tional practices training for all K-12 
teachers and clinical super\'ision train- 
ing for all interested teachers. 

GradiPtfi and Reporting to Parents, 
A teacher committee was established 
to develop a reponing system for the 
master}' learning program. 

Homework. The Communitv' School 
Advisor\' Councils developed district- 
wide rules and regulations for home- 
work for all students. 



Advantages and Disadvantages 
of an Instructional Audit 

Based on our experience at Whitmore 
I-ake. we conclude that an instructional 
audit has the following advantages and 
disadvantages. 



An audit can be beneficial in that it: 

1. Is conducted by an external ex- 
pert who has no vested interest in the 
past or current instructional program 
of the school district. 

2. Provides a snapshot in time of the 
condition of instructional programs 
and practices. 

3. Is based c^n standards derived 
from current research, theor>', and ex- 
emplar>* practices on learning, teach- 
ing, and effective schools. 

4. Reports what is right as well as 
what is in need of improvement. 

5. Provides a sound basis for deter- 
mining priorities among needed pro- 
gram improvements and allocating re- 
quired resources. 

Some disadvantages of inviting such 
close examination are: 

1. The auditor must be knowledge- 
able in all elements of instruction, 
possess adequate research skills, and 
be able to conci.sely articulate findings 
fri)m a complex operational system. 

2. The audit mav disturb the status 



quo, and change is difficult for some 
people to accept. 

3. The audit may disclose deficien- 
cies that some people would rather 
not address. 

4. The publicity surrounding the 
audit may cause political discomfon to 
the Board of Education, administra- 
tion, unions, or employees. 

A Wealth of Information 

The Board of Education, administra- 
tion, staff, and citizens of the Whitmore 
Uke School District determined to 
develop a responsive, continually im- 
proving educational system. The in- 
structional audit provided a wealth of 
information to assist the district in 
establishing responsible goals, devel- 
oping effective programs, atid moni- 
toring results. Instruction is clearly 
placed as the top priorits', and its 
soundness, credibility, productivity, 
and effectiveness will be continually 
assessed. The result: excellence in 
planning and monitoring and predict- 
abilitv in achieN'ements.D 



Managing 
Improvement 
By Profiling 

A collaboratively developed school 
profile aids staff members in targeting 
needed changes in student achievement, 
attitude, and behavior. 
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Robert E. Blum and 
JocELYN A. Butler 



Schcx)l improvements should be 
aimed directly at improvement 
of student performance — aca- 
demic achievement, social behavior, 
and attitude— or they may miss the 
mark. The Goal Based Education Pro- 
gram at the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory (NWREL) has devel- 





oped a process called profiling that is 
used to gather information about stu- 
dent performance. The resulting pro- 

Robert E, Blum is Director and Jocelyn A, 
Butler is Defelcpment/Dissemimtion Spe- 
cialist for the Goal Based Education Pro- 
gram, Northtivst Regiotml Educational 
laboratory, Portland, Oregon. 



file can then be used as the basis for 
planning and implementing improve- 
ments. 

Profiling is part of an overall school 
improvement program called Onward 
to Excellence. Schools in the Onward 
to Excellence program contract for 
training and technical assistance for a 
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year to learn and implement an im- 
provement process based on the re- 
sults of effective schcK)ls research as 
synthesized by NWREL staff The pro- 
gram provides a ten-step process 
whereby schools coliegialiy use data 
lo set goals for improvement: 



1. Introduce the program to all 
school staff members, form a leader- 
ship team (the school principal, staff 
teachers, and a central office repre- 
sentative) to head efforts, and set the 
stage for improvements. 

2. Study the effective schools re- 



search base and findings. 

3. Profile current levels of student 
performance (academic achievement, 
social behavior, and attitude). 

4. Set a goal for improvement. 

5. Check current instruaional 
practices. 



Figure 2. Profile Contents Menii# 
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PART 2--STUDENT AHITUDE 
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Figure 3. Achievement In Reading. 
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- DISTRICT AVERAGE 
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Narratives 

1. The percentage of 7th grade students in the district scoring above the 50th percentile in reading/comprehension skills has in- 
creased by 2 percent since 1978-79; and the percentage of those students at this school has increased by 8 percent over the 
same time period. 

2. The percentage of 7th grade students in the district scoring above the 50th percentile in reading/vocabula'ry skills increased 
from 1979-80 to 1976-79 by 2 percent and declined between 1979-60 and 1982-63 by 2 percent; the percentage of those stu- 
dents In this school increased overall by 5 percent between 1978-79 and 1962-83. 

3. In both skill areas, there was a steady increase in the percentage of students scoring above the 50th percentile over a three- 
year period between 1979-60 and 1961-62; there was a decline in both skill areas in 1962-63. 

4. The percentage of students scoring above the 50th percentile in both skill areas at this school is higher than that percentage in 
the district. 
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6. Develop a research -based pre- 
scription to meet the improvement 
goal. 

7. Prepare for implemcntatii^n. 

8. Implement the prescription. 

9. Monitor implementation. 

10. Evaluate progress and renew 
efforts. 



All improvement efforts in the On- 
ward to Excellence program focus on 
student performance: the indicators of 
school improvement are changes in 
student acliievement levels, behavior, 
and attitude. NWREl. s experience has 
shown that team-based improvements 
are effective in achieving the C(K)pera- 
tive, schcK)Kvide efforts nece.s.sar\' to 
plan and implement lasting change. 
Local schools develop their own re- 
sources for improvement; and the 
process becomes an ongoing ap- 



proach for managing local school im- 
provement efforts. 

Profiling a S^^hool 

Profiling take.s ^^lace in steps three and 
four of th( • oces.s. In .step three, 
school teams plan for prohling, intro- 
duce the process to .staff, collect and 
summarize .schoolwide data* and pre- 
pare a written report, o\ profile, of the 
.schcK)l. In step four, the schcK)! re- 
views the profile to identify' strengths 
and weakne.s.ses in .student perform- 
ance; .set priorities for improvements; 
establish goals; and describe profile 
results and goals to the .school com- 
munity. Planning and implementation 
of improvements are then ba.sed on 
profiling results. (See Figure 1 for an 
over\'iew of the profiling process.) 

Profile preparation involves the two 
major tasks of collecting and summa- 
rizing information and preparing a 
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written version of the findings. Both 
tasks involve a number of steps that 
.should be managed through planning 
and a.ssigning specific tasks to team 
members. In addition, it is crucial that 
all staff members be informed of the 
profiling effort and that information 
colleaion be focu.sed on creating a 
picture of the school as a whole. 
Schoolwide data are needed, not to 
monitor individual teacher or student 
performance, but to bring about 
schcH)lwide improvement. 

Collecting and Summarizing 
information 

After the leadership team is formed 
and has become familiar with the 
overall thrust of the improvement pro- 
gram, they begin planning to collect 
current data on the schcK)L I -sing a 
Profile Contents Menu ( Figure 2 ), 
team members di.scuss t\pes of infor- 
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mation they will collect. The menu has 
three sections, each dealing with one 
area of student performance: academ- 
ic achievement, student attitude, and 
social behavior. To achieve an overfill 
view of students in the school, teams 
should collect at least one group of 
data in each of the three sections. 

Using the Menu as a worksheet, 
teams check off data sources already 
available to them. Results of achieve- 
mer^t tesu*. attendance records, and 
.Viudem ' .;iiude surveys, for example, 
are . available in many schools. 
Tean) » ambers then note areas where 
additiv;'.al data would be useful. Using 
group decision-making techniques, 
the team considers available and desir- 
able data and creates a firm list of 
items to collect for the profile. Team 



members are then assigned specific 
tasks for data collection, creating a 
plan for managing the profiling effort. 

With the management plan and se- 
leaed &M3. sources in hand, the team 
presents the improvement program, 
the profiling process, and the profiling 
areas to the entire staff. This action 
both introduces the effort to the staff 
and provides a means to collect staff 
feedback on the profiling prcKess. Fol 
lowing the management plan, the 
team collects and summarizes data in 
the selected profiling areas. 



Preparing the Profile 

Team members next make decisions 
about tlie appropriate display of data 
and who among them will complete 



Figure 4. Example of a Data Summary. 
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NarrativM 

1. The highest number of absentees occurs in the final class period of the day. 

2. There is a higher percentage of absentees in periods directly before and after 
lunch than in morning class periods. 

3. Overall, more students are absent in the afternoon than in the morning 
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individual displays. Each type of infor- 
mation is to be displayed on a single 
sheet of paper that can be used a& a 
quick reference. 

Once data have been summarized 
and displayed appropriately, team 
members prepare narrative descrip- 
tions of each summar)', listing indica- 
tors of student performance repre- 
sented by the data. Narratives are 
simple, declarative statements in plain 
language and avoid educational or 
testing jargon. Narratives describe but 
do not evaluate information contained 
in the data displayed and focus on key 
summar\' results, highlighting the 
most important aspects of student f ^v- 
formance data. Team members write 
only a few statements that may be 
revised before the team finally settles 
on the exact wording. Data summaries 
may take one of several forms, includ- 
ing charts, graphs, and tables. Figure 3 
is an example of data showing achieve- 
ment in reading, and Figure 4 shows 
school attendance fluctuations. 

Team members collect and orga- 
nize these one-page data summaries 
into a single document, prepare a 
cover and an introduction, and print 
and distribute copies of the profile to 
all staff members for discussion. By 
covering several key areas, the team 
draws a current picture of student 
performance on a schoolwide basis. 

Using Data for Goal Setting 

The completed profile becomes a tool 
for setting schoolwide improvement 
goals, as the leadership team directly 
involves the whole staff in generating a 
school improvement goal from the 
data already collected and compiled. 
The leadership team distributes copies 
of the profile to all staff members for 
consideration and evaluation in a final 
survey before making improvement 
goal deci.iions. 

The profile evaluation process solic- 
its feedback from all staff members. 
Staff members are asked to fill out 
individually the Profile Evaluation 
Worksheet (Figure ^) for compilation 
by team members as they prepare to 
set the school's improvement goal. 

Staff members rate each narrative 
statement in all profile summaries on 
four bases: 

1. Degree of relative siatisfaction 
with the current picture of student 
performance, using a 10-point scale, 
from -5 — ver\' dissati.^fied with result. 
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Figure 6. Goal Setting Worlciheet. 
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nearly al! students need improve- 
ment — to +5 — very satisfied with re- 
sult, nearly all students doing well in 
this area. 

2 Retatii'e importance/priority for 
improi^netit among areas with which 
staff members are dissatisfied, using a 
scale from 1, low priority, to 5, high 
priority. 

3. Acceptable standard of perform- 
ance in are«^s of least satisfaction, 
which would constitute "good" per- 
formance for students and result in a 
high satisfaction rating — a realistic, 
long-range standard to aim for in this 
area. 

4. A specific target for improiv- 
w^/— staff members select from 
among all identified areas for im- 



provement one or two short term, 
time-based targets that are of high 
priority. 

Using this feedback from the staff, 
the leadership team fills out a goal 
setting worksheet (Figure 6), restating 
narratives on problem areas as im- 
provement goals and establishing stan- 
dards of performance for those areas. 
After assessing priorities, the team se- 
lects one or two areas and sets a time- 
based target for improvement. They 
then report the improvement goals 
and targets to the staff, students, and 
communit)'. 

In this way, the profile becomes a 
tool for setting one or two improve- 
ment goals. The leadership team then 
works through the rest of the Onward 
to Excellence program to plan a pre- 



scription for improvement, prepare 
for and implement the prescription, 
monitor implementation, and evaluate 
progress toward reaching Improve- 
ment goals. Underlying all decisions is 
a firm knowledge of baseline data 
about current student performance in 
the school. 

Once the cycle of improvement is 
completed, schools can again profile 
the school, use new data to target 
another improvement goal, and follow 
the process to plan for and monitor 
improvements. The cycle becomes a 
sch(X)l-based method for managing 
improvements based on regular col- 
leaio^^ and analysis of data on student 
performance. 

Profile Checklist 

The school profile provides baseline 
data about student performance 
against which effects of school im- 
provements can be measured. This 
information becomes a primary tool in 
planning and managing targeted 
school improvement efforts. 

There are several important factors 
to consider when creating a school 
profile: 

• The profile describes student per- 
formance on a schoolwide basis. 

#All students and all curriculum 
areas should be represented In the 
profile; the more comprehensive the 
profile, the more broad-based and 
complete school picture emerges, 

• By creating a profile, it is possible 
to sharpen focus both on strengths 
and weaknesses in student perform- 
ance. 

• The profile is a snapshot of the 
school. It can become the first in a 
series that can be followed, perhaps 
annually, with updating and new im- 
provement decisions. 

Above all, the profile is a decision- 
making aid. Knowing specific informa- 
tion about student peformance facili- 
tates targeting goals and planning for 
improvements in student achieve- 
ment, behavior, and attitude.D 



To learn more about the Onward to 
Excellence Program, call (503) 248- 
6600 or write to Robert E. Blum, 
Director, Goal Based Education Pro- 
gram, Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory, 300 S.W, Sixth 
Ave,, Portland, OR 97204, 
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Anticipating and Managing 

CJiange in 
Educational Organizations 



By systematically scanning a variety of sources, administrators 
can keep up with — and even conquer — tlie Information deluge. 



William L. Ri^nfro and James L. Morrison 
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The hist two (IccckIcs brought great 
acceleration in change, and the 
years ahead will bring even 
more. Increasingly this accelerating 
change has come from developments in 
the external environment — the environ- 
ment in which our institutions .mist 
survive and thrive. 11uis. anticipating 
and responding to change is a major 
responsibility for all institutions. 

Although changes may seem to come 
upon us without \saming, experience 
shows this is rarely the ease. I'nfortu- 
nately, we often 'lisregard or misinter- 
pret the signals of change. We tend to 
spend our time on issues we perceive to 
be most important right now; we fail to 
scan our surroundings for changes that 
arc in the early stages of development. 
The flood of problems that forces us into 
crisis management makes concern for 
emerging issues appear to be a luxury. It 
is not. It is a necessity. 

Even though the signals of change arc 
available to us, separating them from 
the tremendous amount of "infonnation 
noise" is almost overwhelming. Another 
difficulty lies in the human characteris- 
tic of not seeing what we do not want to 
see. We quickly filter out of the noise 



the '.'gnals that confirm our established 
positions and ideas. We also block out 
information that forces us to rethink 
ideas, opinions, and attitudes, or that 
forces us to adapt to change. The scan- 
ning process is an organized, conscious 
struggle against these human character- 
istics and lin)itations. 

The Blinders We Wear 

Mi.ssing important signals of impending 
change is a natural consequence of the 
way we conduct our daily affairs. Since 
most organizations have no formal scan- 
ning function to look at the external 
environment, they implicitly rely on the 
information flowing to their administra- 
tors. Surveys conducted of the external 
information resources used by execu- 
tives in business, govermnent, and pro- 
fessional associations aUvavs come to the 
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same astounding conclusion: everybody 
uses the same information resources. 
They typically review a weekly news 
magazine, a major national newspaper, 
a local newspaper, one or two publica- 
tions focused on their profession, busi- 
ness, or industry, and see TV national 
network news and news magazine pro- 
grams. Virtually no one reads Working 
Woman. Virtually no one reads Sierra. 
Virtually no one reads Ebony, Savvy, 
High Times, Young Miss, Mother jones. 
Teen, The Euturist, or any of the other 
literature reporting on, advocating, or 
involved in change. We would never 
consciously design an information sys- 
tem around a few mainstream re- 
sources — but that is what we have done. 

In spite of the narrow ba.se of our 
information resources, many of the im- 
portant changes facing us in the future 
are known to the leadership of organiza- 
tions, if we were to ask: "What issues 
fece our present or planned operations 
that you believe will demand a response 
in the future and that have not yet 
begun to receive any significant atten- 
tion/' we would receive a flood of infor- 
niatioiK This raises two issues: how can 
this information be systematically fed 
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into the organization and how can the 
quality of the information be improved? 

We will briefly describe the design 
and operation of an environmental 
scanning system and then illustrate how 
a school system can use the results to 
avoid some crises and have more lead 
time for crises that cannot be avoided. 

Developing a Scanning System 

One individual can set up a scanning 
system, but it is better if several top 
administrators work together. I'liere are 
two main reasons for this. First, only 
those with a broad view of current oper- 
ations and future directions of the 
school system as well as its capabilities 
for responding can evaluate the poten- 
tial importance or relevance of emerg- 
ing issues. Second, the problems of 
achieving the necessary communica- 
tion, recognition, and acceptance of 
information about change in the exter- 
nal environment are minimized. If the 
scanning task is delegated to a single 
person or a group of ex)}erts in an 
external service, the results of scanning 
can easily be ignored or their use post- 
poned. If top administrators arc person- 
ally involved, reporting and organiza- 
tional problems are minimized. 

Finally, the scanning process encour- 
ages a kind of thinking among the lead- 
ership of an organization that is needed 
and valuable. This continuous search- 
ing for and questioning of the intercon- 
nection of events and of the potential 
importance of external developments 
encourages a new process and approach 
to problems that can be valuable in 
other management decision-making 
processes. 

There are only a few basic design 
requirements for a scanning system. 
The first step is to determine the areas 
that need to be scanned, lliis list should 
include issues in each of four areas — 
social, technical, e^^onomic, and legis- 
lative/regulatory developments. The 20 
to 30 issues that would be developed 
from the survey might be organized into 
groups to identify the 10 or \S issue 
areas that will be covered by scanning. 
Several specific issues might all belong 
in a general issue area such as minority 
rights, environmental quality, comput- 
ers/communications, and so forth. (This 
list will change as new areas surface.) 

The next step is to create a set of files 
around these issue areas. I'hen the in- 
formation resources that are covered 
need to be matched against the list of 



issue areas to ensure that each area is 
covered. Each member of the scanning 
group is assigned one or more of these 
specific resources to scan. National 
news magazines will, of course, eventu- 
ally cover all issues that reach a certain 
threshold of importance. While they 
provide an excellent general resource for 
areas that do not justify a separate file, 
they are not adequate for areas that are 
to be scanned. These general resources 
arv extremely important since the ap- 
pearance of an issue in them signals its 
growth and spread to a larger audience. 
But for resources that will identify 
emerging issues, specialized publica- 
tions must be used. The particular pub- 
lications to use depend on the specific 
issues. 

What to Scan? 

Specialized magazines, periodicals, 
newsletters, and news sources in each of 
the four major areas should be scanned. 
A special effort should l>e made to in- 
eUide public opinion polls on all avail- 
able issues. It is almost a requirement 
that a scanning system include a file on 
public opinion and that all opinion polls 
be included, no matter what the issue 
(an excellent source is the American 
Enterprise Institute's Public Opinion 
magazine.) Of course, newspapers con- 
stitute a major scanning resource. In- 
deed several national newspapers should 
be scanned on a continuing basis since 
each newspaper has its particular focus 
and biases. Usually these include the 
New York Times, with its focus on 
international affairs, the Washington 
Post or Washington Times with their 
focus on domestic political develop- 
ments, the 'Chicago Tribune, with its 
focus on the midwest, the Los Angeles 
Times, with its west coast perspective, 
and one of the major papers from the 
sunbelt — Atlanta, Houston, or Miami. 
Perhaps the best newspaper for scanning 
is U.S.A. Today with its emphasis on 
factual news rather than analysis and 
opinion. The Wall Street journal con- 
tinues to be one of the best newspapers 
in the country for identifying emerging 
issues. 

Using Scanning Results 
Periodically all of the materials that 
come into the scamiing system need to 
be reviewed, organized, asialyzed, and 
evaluated. Even a small scanning sys- 
tem can, in a couple of months, pro- 
duce a hundred or more items. The 



chief scanner's job is to review this 
material and organize it into the specific 
issues that are identified — usually not 
more than 30 new issues. For example, 
scanning by the Policy Analysis Compa- 
ny recently found several items con- 
cerned with known or suspected carcin- 
ogens in school facilities and associated 
interior air quality standards. The 
sources of these items ranged from pro- 
posed legislation to planned medical 
research, to discussions with an expert, 
to a policy statement by the Association 
of Heating, Air Conditioning, and En- 
vironmental Control Contractors. All of 
these items pointed to a single issue. 

Analyzing Impacts 

When the scanning categories have 
been organized, some understanding of 
the potential impact of each issue must 
be developed. One technique is to 
sharpen the issue into a scenario. For 
example, suppose the screening com- 
mittee discovered forecasts that its re- 
gion would be at the leading edge of the 
national trend toward an aging society. 
This might Ik stated: the average age of 
the regional population will increase by 
10 years. l1ie emphasis at this stage 
should not be on the likelihood of this 
hapiKMiing, but rather on what the con- 
sequences would be if it were to happen. 
Indeed, the next question is, *'What 
would happen if . . Here, the .search 
is for first-order or direct effects if the 
starting event occurred. When five or 
six direct impacts have been identified, 
the "what if" process is repeated for 
each of the first-order impacts, lliis 
enables us to identify second-order ef- 
fects. 

The rule of this process is that any 
possible impact is acceptable. As this is a 
brainstorming session for understanding 
the importance of an issue, the fact that 
an impact is small or unlikely is no 
reason to exclude it from consideration. 
The only reasonable limit is the size of 
the diagram created from this explora- 
tion of effects. Typically, third- and 
fourth-order impacts are sufficient to 
explore the full context of the impact of 
an issue. Hie resulting diagram is 
known as an impact network. 

Figure 1 shows an example of an 
impact network for the aging society. 
There are both positive and negative 
implications for public education. On 
the one hand, the demands of parents of 
the relatively fewer children who arc in 
school seem likely to increase while the 
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Figure 1. Impact Network of the Aging Society 
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vast niajority of adults either do not have 
children or are no longer parents of a 
schooUagc child. A recent edition of the 
Ameucan Journal of College Health esti- 
mates that the majority of adults — as 
many as 64 percent — do not have chil- 
dren of school age (Nadelson, 1983). 
Major impacts of the aging society will 
be relative declining salaries of scliool 
teachers, particularly startl ig salaries. 
The effect of most of the feedback loops 
is to aggravate the problems focu.sed 
around decreased support. However, 
there are some positive factors resulting 
from an aging society. For example, 
schools may receive incrca.sed volunteer 
support in the classroom in the form of 
teacher aides or teachers of specialized 
subjects. Moreover, cutbacks in funding 
may also have positive thirds and fourth- 



order effects: they will necessitate more 
efficient use o^ resources, an efficiency 
that may be met by application of edu- 
cational technology, thereby stimulat- 
ing instructional experimentation and 
innovation. 

Setting Priorities 

When the impact networks have been 
completed for eacli issue, the scanning 
group is ready to move on to developing 
and evaluating relative priorities. Again, 
for simplicity, a simple technique can 
be used to organize and structure this 
process. For each issue, each member 
of the conmiittce is asked to make two 
independent decisions. First, what is the 
probability or likelihood that the issue 
will develop in the next five to ten years? 
And second, what is its impact (on a 



scale of 1 to 10) if it were to develop? 
These two judgments are the coordi- 
nates of a point on a graph. A sample 
probability-impact graph is shown in 
Figure 2. 

When evaluating the probability and 
impact of eacli issue, the group needs to 
employ the rules of democracy — every- 
one gets to vote anonymously. Usually 
each member of the group will have an 
impact graph for each is.suc. When 
everyone has voted, the graphs are col- 
lected and the results collaged onto a 
single chart. The resulting .scatter of the 
votes graphically .shows the opinion of 
the group. If the votes are clustered in 
such an area that it is reasonable and 
practical to average them as an expres- 
.sion of the group opinion, then addi- 
tional voting may not be necessary. If 
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the group feels that more discussioti is 
needed, then additional rounds of anon- 
ymous voting with feedback of the group 
opinion should follow. Typically the 
chief scanner will guide the group 
through a discussion of the various pos- 
sible reasons for extreme votes that ap- 
pear in group response. 1 luis the ques- 
tion is not, "Who said this is 
unimportant?," but rather, "Can some- 
one imagine the rationale of a person 
who thinks this is unimportant?'* The 
value of anonymity continues. 

When the probability-impact charts 
have been prepared for all issues, the 
issues can be ranked according to the 



product of probability and impact. Hiis 
is shown in Figure 2^ where there is 
reasonable consensus about both the 
probability and the impact. I1ie weight* 
ed Importance is 3.2 (70 percent times 
4.5). The ''O" event on the other hand, 
shows some consensus about the proba- 
bility — low — but little consensus about 
whether the impact is positive or nega- 
tive. The "0" event needs to be recycled 
for additional discir lion, voting, redefi- 
nition, and so ov l1ie process of se- 
quential anonymous voting with gmup 
feedback is known as the Delphi tech- 
nique. 

If the number of issues to begin with 



is very large, then it may not be practical 
to prepare an impact network for every 
event. An initial screening through the 
use of a probability impact chart may l>c 
valuable to reduce the numlKT of issues 
to manageable size as de .rmined by 
resources available to the committee. 
This manageable set of i.ssues then pro- 
ceeds through impact network and the 
probability-impact graph stages. 

Using the Scanning System 
The scanning system has now produced 
an extremely interesting document: 
firsts an ordering of external events in 
terms of their potential importance to 
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X's show consensus about t very probable event with hich, positive impact. 
O's show an event with consensus on probability (low), but not on impact. 
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''The pufpose of 
ibe scanning sys- 
tem is to alert 
the organization 
to its own best 
thinking, which 
may provide op- 
portunities or 
threats." 



the 'chool system; second, an analysis of 
the kinds of effects each event could 
have — the impact networks; third, se- 
lected clippings from the scanning file 
showing the source and background of 
the issue. This document now provides 
important information for the strategic 
planning process of the school system. 
Issues within the control of the school 
system should be added to the agenda of 
strategic planning. Issues not within its 
control should be added to the planning 
assumptions used in strategic plaiming. 
Of course, S[K*cific issues might be di- 
rected to their corresponding dcpart- 
nients — affirmative action issues to [xrr- 
sonncl, student issues to the dean, and 
so forth. To facilitate the use of these 
results, many scanning systems in the 
business comnumity publish newsletters 
to distribute throughout the organiza- 
tion. These newsletters identify and dis- 
cuss the issues identified in scanning as 
well as the impacts developed by the 
committee. 

Dividends 

The purpose of the sciinning .system is to 
alert the organization to its own best 
thinking abou. emerging issues, which 
may provide opportunities or threats. It 
does this through an orderly system of 
organizing resources to anticipate and 
respond to these issues. Vqw if any 
school systems have established scan- 
ning committees to the extent described 
in this paper, probably becau.se develop- 
ing such a conunittee requires expendi- 
tures of time, energy and nJoney. One 
way a district may reduce this expense is 
to involve faculty menjbers. Another 
way would be to establish a con.sortiunj 
linked through electronic mail in which 
the .scanning task can be shared. What- 
ever the cost, establishing a scanning 
process within a school system will pay 
dividends in that system's ability to an- 
ticipate and manage changcD 

''Ihis chart is from Rcnfro. W. 1... aiui 
Morrison. ). I..» "The Scanning Process: 
Getting Started/* in Applying I'utures Re- 
search in Institutional Research. New l")irec- 
tions in Institutional Research Nnnibcr 
(San Krancisco: jossey-Bass^ 198?). 
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If educators arc to have some leverage 
in increasing productivity and quali- 
ty ill America's schools in the next 
few years, we must focus our energies 
on the most potent and expensive re- 
sources under our control — the people 
who work in our schools. 

There are many methods school ad- 
ministrators can use to accomphsh this 
goal. One possible approach — the qual- 
ity circle — has been credited by observ- 
ers of Japanese industry as being a key 
component in increasing employee pro- 
ductivity. In the United States, the con- 
cept has aheady moved from industrial 
settings to banks, hospitals, govern- 
ment, and service organizations. By 
spring 1983 over 4,000 organizations 
will be implementing quality circles. 

The quality circle is a participative 
management tool designed to systemati- 
cally harness the brain power of employ- 
ees to solve an organization's problems 
of productivity and quality. While there 
are certainly many differences in the 
ways industry and education operate, 
they do share one attribute: the public 
distrusts the quality of their products. 
Whether it is American cars or Ameri- 
can high school graduates, both are 
perceived as not as good as thev used to 
be. 

As yet, few school systems have used 
the quahiy circle concept. However, a 
growing ruunber of school administra- 
tors arc tentatively examining its tech- 
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in American industry, quality circles are a specific way to 
solving organization problenns. 
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niqucs and values to discover if it can be 
used to reduce the costs of education 
and improve the morale and productivi- 
ty of teachers, administrators, and oth- 
ers involved with tlie school enterprise. 

Whether or not the quality circle will 
have the kind of success in public school 
settings that it is producing in a large 
section of the American business estab- 
lishment remains to be seen. That the 
technique is worth investigation and 
study is beyond question. 

How Quality Circles Function 

A quality circle is a small group of 
employees (5-12) who voluntarily meet 
on a regular basis to identify, analyse, 
and solve various problems. Ideally, 
members of each circle should be from 
the same work area, do similar work, or 
interact closely to get a particular job 
done so that the pmblems they select 
will be familiar and important to all of 
them. There is no limit to the number 
of circles that can be created within an 
organization. Typically, circles meet for 
an hour a week, but this may be 
changed based on local circumstances. 
Once trained, circle members go 
through specific steps to accomplish the 
goal of the circle. Figure 1 reflects this 
process. 

In conducting quality circle work- 
shops for school administrators, I'm 
sometimes confronted w'lth skepticism 
that the concept is really anything new 
or better than the participative manage- 
ment processes that schools are current- 
ly using. For instance: some administra- 
tors say. "Perhaps this technique has 
some value on the assembly line where 
managers have never asked anybody's 
opinion before, but I often involve my 
staff in planning and decision making." 



Figure 1. How a Quality Circle Operates. 
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My response to this legitimate defense is 
to challenge the skeptic to understand 
the integrit)- of tlie quality circle tool 
and to consider the effects of tlie disci- 
plined, almost ritualistic, principles tliat 
make it a quality circle. Regardless of 
what a scliool administrator calls the 
process, if it is consistent with all of 
those principles it will function like a 
quality circle. 

Quality Circle Techniques 

Qualit)' circles are very different from 
the task forces and committees typically 
used in education. Quality circle leaders 
and members are trained in the specific 
language and procedures of tlie circle 
process. These techniques arc used at 
each step of the quality circle process to 
achieve the results of tliat step. Tliere 
are eight separate techniques. 

1, Round Robin Brainstorming. Most 
educators are familiar witli brainstorm- 
ing. When managed properly, a brain- 
storming session produces the maxi- 
mum number of alternative ideas on a 
given topic. It increases the originality 
as well as the quality of ideas. The rules 
for brainstorming are very specific and 
are designed to eliminate ego involve- 
ment and negative feelings that might 
interfere witli the generation of many 
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ideas. Brainstorming allows participants 
to break out of their normal conceptual 
limits to think of possibilities they would 
not normally consider. The round robin 
structure also guarantees increased par- 
ticipation of all of the members in the 
group rather than domination by a few 
individuals. 

Tlie purpo.se of the brainstorming 
session, which is used in every step of 
problem solving, is to produce a large 
quantity of ideas before narrowing to the 
best ideas. 

2. Voting to Achieve Group Consen- 
sus. Educators know the value of 
achieving consensus, and they know it is 
a time-consuming process, which is 
why it's rarely used in schools. The 
circle voting technique to achieve con- 
sensus is an efficient procedure that 
works well in any consensus-seeking 
situation, fiot only in quality circles. 

There are two levels of voting in this 
process. During the first vote, circle 
members raise their hands to indicate 
which ideas generated in the brain- 
storming session warrant further consid- 
eration. Individuals are allowed to vote 
for as many ideas as they wish. Ihc 
number of votes for each idea are tallied 
and those ideas receiving no votes arc 
eliminated from further cflnsLdfiration. 



The remaining ideas are reorganized 
according to priority; those getting the 
most votes are ranked highest. 

Next, group members discuss the 
ideas to clarify their interpretation of 
them. Individuals who feel strongly 
about the importance of promoting one 
particular idea are given an opportunity 
to convince other members of its worth. 
The group is reminded that the con.sen- 
sus model requires the participation of 
all members equally rather than allow- 
ing a few verbal or articulate people to 
dominate the decision process. When 
this discussion phase is completed, the 
group votes again. During this step the 
number of times an individual can vote 
is limited by the number of ideas. Typi- 
cally, if five ideas remain, each member 
gets one vote. If ten ideas remain, each 
member gets t^vo votes. This process 
forces group members to choose from 
among alternatives to determine which 
ideas have maximum support. I'hrough 
this process the ideas are reordered and 
the ones at the top of the list are now 
accepted for further consideration. Oth- 
er ideas are kept for later consideration. 
Typically, brainstorming and voting are 
used at steps 2, 4, and 6 of the problem- 
solving process. 

3. Cause and Effect Analysis. There 
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arc many causc-aiid-cffcct analysis sys- 
tems. Each system provides a rational 
structure through which data arc ma- 
nipulated to determine the "true" cause 
of a particular problem. The method 
most often used in quality control cir- 
cles is the fishbone technique. Circle 
members fill in a fishbone diagram, 
beginning with a statement of the prob- 
lem — the effect — in a box on the right 
side of the diagram. Possible causes of 
the problem usually fall into one of four 
categories: methods, machines, materi- 
als, and people power. As group mem- 
bers think of what might have caused 
the problem, their ideas are added to the 
diagram in the appropriate categories. 
The fishbone diagram in Figure 2 gives 
a sense of the ivay data are organized by 
this structure. 

Other cause-and-effect formats in- 
clude work flow analvsis, force field 



analysis, process cause-and-effect analy- 
sis, job target analysis, and so forth. 
Before a cause-and-effect analysis tool is 
adopted by a circle, group members 
must be thoroughly trained in the exact 
application of the model. 

4. Data Collection. In certain stages 
of the quality circle process data collec- 
tion and verification become very im- 
portant. At these times circle members 
call on any and all data gathering tools 
and techniques that can .serve the pur- 
pose at hand. Which tools and tech- 
niques are chosen depend on the data 
that are needed to analyze a particular 
problem. Typically data gatherip.g in- 
volves the use of check sheets, check- 
lists, surveys, .sampling techniques, 
graphs, and simple stati.stical techniques 
like mean, median range, frequency 
distribution, inferential data analysis,^ 
and so on. 



Examplet of Check Sheets 
Caiel 

A. Probfem Identified: Teachers feel threatened by clinical supervision program. 
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B. Ma|or Causes Analyzed: 

1, Teachers fear supervision Is really 
evaluation. 


4. 


Conference time is Insufficient. 


2. Teachers don't understand the new 
teaching methods. 


5. 


Inservice 
time. 


program 


lacks practice 


3, Principals lack communication 
skills. 

Elem. 
Bldg.1 


6. 

Elem. 
Bldg.2 


Other. 

Elem. 
Bldg.3 


Jr. Hi. Hi. Sch. 

BIdg. BIdg. Total 


1, Principal's supervision 
is evaluation 


xxxx 

XXX 


xxxx 

XX 


xxxx 

X 


xxxxx 

XXX 


xxxxxx 

xxxxxx 38 


2. Don't understand meth- 
ods 


X 


XX 




XXX 


xxxx 10 


3. Principals lack communi- 
cation skills 


XX 


X 


X 


XXX 


xxxxx 12 


4. Conference time is insuffi- 
cient 




XX 






X 3 


5. Inservice program lacks 
practice time 


X 




X 


XX 


X 5 


6. Other 


X 


XX 


X 


X 


S 



Case 2 

A. Problem Identified: Student reading levels deteriorated in 8th grade 

B. Major Causes Analyzed: 
1, Entry skills are lower with more tran 

stent population. 



3. Lack on coordination among staff 
on remedial methods. 



2. Less time spent on reading skills in 
content area. 



4. Teacher expectations are lower. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) Total 



1. 


Lower entry skills 


XX 


X 




XX 


5 


2, 


Less time spent on 


xxxx 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


20 




reading skills 


XX 


X 


X 


XXX 


3. 


Lack of coordination 


X 






X 


2 


4. 


Lower teacher expectations 


XX 


X 


XXX 


X 


7 
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While most educators have taken a 
course in statistics as part of their gradu- 
ate preparation, few are truly trained at 
the routine application of statistical 
analysis techniques within their own 
jobs. One of the spin-oflF benefits of 
quality circle involvement is the oppor- 
tunity to rclearn useful statistical analy- 
sis, data analysis, and data gatliering 
methods at a practical level. 

5. Decision Analysis. Cause-and-ef- 
fect analysis provides the data necessary 
to determine the most likely causes of a 
problem and the direction for data gath- 
ering and verification. Decision analysis 
is a systematic procedure for reviewing 
the results of data gathering and verifica- 
tion in order to determine if the hypo- 
thetical culprit or cause is the actual 
cause Ixjfore solutions are considered. 
The decision analysis method used most 
often by quality circles is the Pareto 
Decision Analysis Technique, often re- 
ferred to as the 80-20 method. 

The Pareto method — named after the 
Italian economist and sociologist who 
created it — assumes that certain varia- 
bles in any situation determine 80 per- 
cent of the results or nonresiilts, while 
all other variables combined account for 
only 20 percent of the results or nonre- 
sults. In time management workshops, 
this is often illustrated with the example 
that typical school cuiministrators ac- 
complish 80+ |K*rcent of their results in 
20 percent of their time at work, while 
spending 80 percent of their time on 
activities that rarely produce significant 
results. Good time management re- 
aligns time spent with activities that will 
produce results. The Pareto chart is a 
bar graph arranged in such a way that 
the most likely cause of a problem 
appears significantly larger than all oth- 
er [X)ssible causes. It can be an emotion- 
al moment in the quality circle process 
when the Pareto chart is finally com- 
pleted and displayed for all to see. It is as 
if we had been on a hunting expedition 
for the one variable that is most impor- 
tant to alter. I'he Pareto chart visually 
verifies if the suspected culprit is the one 
in fact. 

The following example illustrates the 
use of the Pareto decision analysis tech- 
nique. A quality circle composed of 
intermediate grade teachers had uleiiti- 
fied the need to increase students' en- 
gaged learning time as the problem to be 
solved. During the data analysis process, 
they created a check sheet to identifv' 
various categories of interruptions of the 
learning process during prime morning 
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hours. After tabulating the number of 
minutes that students were off-task be- 
cause of each category of interruption 
(shown in Figure 3). the data were 
arranged using the Pareto bar graph 
(Figure 4). This visual presentation of 
the data clearly showed that one type of 
interruption, ''learning activity transi- 
tions/' was by far the most significant 
barrier to increasing student academic 
learning time. From this analysis, circle 
members decided to generate solutions 
that would significantly reduce the loss 
of engaged time due to learning activity 
transitions. 

6. Generating Solutions. All the 
quality circle procedures discussed so far 
are appropriate to use at the solution 
generation stage. In addition, a cost/ 
benefit analysis is performed at this 
time. Cost/benefit analysis is a decision- 
making tool that helps the quality circle 
systematically determine cost and bene- 
fits of each proposed solution as well as 
the likely effect of each alternative. 
Through this process, a specific list of 
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recommendations and an implementa- 
tion plan emerge, which the group will 
present to managers of the organization. 

7. Management Presentation, The 
purpose of the management presenta- 
tion is to formally present the findings of 
the quality circle to the individual re- 
sponsible for rejecting or accepting rec- 
ommendations. Guests may also be in- 
vited. Much care goes into planning this 
presentation to ensure that the group 



Figure 5. Sample Checklist for Manage- 
ment Presentations. 

10 Essential Points 

1. Make Positive Statements 

2. Use the Personal Viewpoint 

3. Have a Leader 

4. Use an Appropriate Meeting Area 

5. Follow an Agenda 

6. Follow the Chain of Commano 

7. Have a Theme 

8. Keep It Short and Simple 

9. Use Instructional Aids 

10. Cover All Achievefnent, Progress, and 

Accomplishments 
*S i 
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gets the most leverage possible out of it. 
The tone of the presentation is usually 
formal. The presenter acknowledges 
anyone who helped the circle achieve its 
result and circle members themselves 
are acknowledged by management for 
their efforts in tackling the problem. 
Figure 3 is an example of a checklist one 
quality circle used to ensure a smooth 
management presentation. 

8. Evaluation. Like any self-renew- 
ing organizational process, the manage- 
ment presentation is followed by self- 
evaluation so that circle members can 
critique the way they functioned during 
the previous weeks or months. Upon 
completion of this phase the process 
begins again, with the group using prob- 
lem identification techniques to deter- 
mine what they'll tackle next< 

These procedural steps are followed 
ritualistically, which ensures disciplined 
guidance for members during each step 
of the process. Time is used efficiently 
and groups are often surprised at how 
much they're able to accomplish in a 
short time compared to other forms of 
participative problem solving or deci- 
sion making. 



Examples of School Problems 
Appropriate for Quality Circle 
Processes 

A broad range of problem areas could be 
addressed by a quality circle. Remember 
that while any member of the organiza- 
tion can suggest a problem to a quality 
circle group for consideration, the circle 
itself, through its normal process, deter- 
mines what problems will be analyzed 
and solved. Administrators may not ap- 
prove of the choices of a particular 
circle. Circle members may perceive 
that a problem affecting them in a mi- 
nor but nagging way on a daily basis is 
more important than a problem critical 
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to the school district as a whole, espe- 
cially in the beginning. Often, such 
decisions are made by circle groups to 
test the administrators' integrity and 
commitment. The group seeks assur- 
ance that it will be allowed to make its 
own decisions. 

It is fundamentally important that 
groups be supportive in these decisions. 
A danger in the area of problem selec- 
tion arises when administrators encour- 
age circles to select only problems im- 
portant to administrators. While those 
problems with the potential to save 
money for the organization are impor- 
tant to solve, solving problems that in- 
terfere with job satisfaction, employee 
morale, and general working conditions 
may be more important in the long run. 
Quality circles arc a long-term change 
effort to increase the quality and produc- 
tivity of the organization. They are not a 
quick fix nor a substitute for hiring 
effective managers, negotiating carefully 
with bargaining units, or supervising 
staff appropriately. 

Typical Problems for Quality 
Circle Consideration 

Teachers 

• Improving student discipline 

• Improving the use of materials, au- 
diovisual equipment, or other school 
resources 

• Scheduling of school activities that 
interfere with the learning process • 

• Increasing time on task with stu- 
dents 

• Teaching certain difficult-to-tcach 
students 

• Relative amount of emphasis of 
different curricular areas 

• Expectations regarding student per- 
formance 

• Appropriate use of tests and other 
student evaluation methods 

• leaching skills and the need for 
staff development to upgrade teaching 
skills 

• School community relationships 

• Parent/teacher conferences 

• Assemblies 

• Articulation between grade levels, 
between elementary and junior high, 
between junior high and high school 

• Orienting new teachers 

• Coordinating regular teachers and 
substitute teachers 

• Establishing schoolwide norms and 
rules for student behaviors 

• Reducing accidents in gym 

• Reducing stress 



• Increasing job satisfaction 

• Managing student records 

• Reducing employee and student 
absenteeism 

• Handling school closing or staff 
consolidation 

• Improving supervisory practices 

• Reducing vandalism 

• Curtailing waste 

• Increasing affiliation among staff 

• Meeting special needs of students 

School Principals 

• Finding more time to conduct in- 
structional improvement activities 

• Reducing paperwork flow 

• Motivating teaching staff 

• Improving communication verti- 
cally between the school and central 
office 

• Reducing stress and pressure 

• Time management problems of be- 
ing a principal 

• Improving delegation to school sec- 
retaries and other support staff at the 
school level to get more done 

• Handling communication with 
parents and other citizens at the school 
level 

• Managing committees, task groups, 
and other decision-making activities of 
teachers and other staff 

• Scheduling problems 

• Managing time to include all nec- 
essary staffings for various purposes 

• Maintaining a school climate ap- 
propriate for learning 

• Ensuring the teaching staff contin- 
ue to update their skills 

• Developing and maiinaining high 
expectations of teaching staff about stu- 
dent learning disabilities 

Library Aides 

• Books corning back damaged 

• Books that are overused by teachers 
and students and aren't there when 
needed 

• Patterns of student traffic in the 
libraries and learning centers to avoid 
confusion 

• Discipline problems in the library 

• Library organization 

• Scheduling problems with various 
classes using the library 

• Student management skills of li- 
brary aides who aren't trained as teach- 
ers 

Central Office Secretarial Staff 

• Managing telephone calls to the 
district and among the schools 

" r^^S — 



• Improving communication among 
all the schools and the central office 

• Managing personnel data appropri- 
ately 

• Duplication and information pro- 
cessing problems 

• Keeping track of district capital 
equipment for inventory purposes 

• Handling irate citizens in a positive 
manner 

• Assisting school secretaries in han- 
dling excess work load 

• Improving job satisfaction and re- 
ducing stress 

• Considering more efficient techno- 
logical methods for managing various 
forms of district data 

Custodians 

• Graffiti on lockers and bathroom 
walls 

• More efficient ways to clean a 
building in less time 

• Overload on demand to use clean- 
ing equipment throughout the district 

• Safety problems regarding cleaning 
and maintenance equipment 

• Monitoring major heating and 
maintenance functions to save costs; 
energy saving programs 

• Developing long-range plans for 
scheduling building maintenance 

• Handling interpersonal conflicts 
within the custodial staff and between 
cu^stodians and teachers 

• Dealing with communication 
problems of limited-English proficient 
custodians in an English-speaking 
school. 

Bus Drivers 

• Student discipline on the buses 

• Defensive driving techniques dur- 
ing winter months 

• Orienting and training new drivers. 

Food Service Workers 

• Reducing student waste of school 
food 

• Improving the appearance and 
quality of food to compete with fast food 
alternatives 

• Interpersonal problems between 
food service workers and students 

• Managing the time problems asso- 
ciated with serving lunches to a large 
school population 

• Keeping the lunchroom clean 

• Handling special food orders for 
medical problems, special clubs and 
the like 

• Maintaining and reducing costs as- 
sociated with food service equipment 
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• Creating and maintaining a posi- 
tive environment for eating. 

Implementation: The Politics of 
Quality Circles 

The politics of quality circles are no 
different from the politics of any innova- 
tion. Those of us who have participated 
in educational improvement programs 
in public schools during the past ten 
years have learned that unless iiniova- 
tors give careful attention to ^'political" 
factors, any innovation, no matter how 
well thought out, will fail to be adopted. 
Successful implementation, therefore, 
includes a systematic plan for addressing 
these issues. 

Following is a step-by-step plan for 
implementing quality circles to ensure 
proper involvement of the appropriate 
power groups. While modifications in 
these steps can be made, the administra- 
tor wishing to implement successfully 
should not deviate far from the basic 
structure. 

1. Obtaining top administration HUp- 
port for the program. A commitment to 
quality circles must be perceived as a 
long-range attempt to enroll more brain 
power and employee creativity in solv- 
ing critical organizational problems. In 
private settings, it is generally accepted 
that it will take 18 months before the 
initial financial investment in the quali- 
ty circle is recovered. This implies the 
need to invest organizational resources, 
primarily staff time and some financial 
resources, to set up, train, and supply 
quality circle leaders and participants. 

No matter how positive your organi- 
zation is, tliere will always he foot drag- 
gers, nay sayers, and negative thinkers. 
No process of essential luiman change 
can predict in advance all the intricacies 
and dynamics tliat will emerge as the 
process moves along. We know prob- 
lems will be encountered and mistakes 
will be made. 

Kor all these reasons, active commit- 
ment and support from the top adminis- 
trator and the board is essential. While 
it is not necessary that (he top adminis- 
trator participate directly as a qualit\' 
circle member, the iciea makes good 
sense. Kor example, the Illinois State 
Board of Kdiication expressed its com- 
mitment by installing qualitv* circles in 
its 900-employee bureaucracy, and cre- 
ated a pilot circle among the superinten- 
dent's cabinet. The circle leader for this 
group is the state superintendent of edu- 
cation and circle members include tlie 
deputy and assistant superintendents for 
the various administrative departments. 



2. Establishing a steering committee. 
The steering committee is responsible 
for monitoring the installation and eval- 
uation of tlie quality circle program. It is 
composed of representatives from vari- 
ous organizational power groups. The 
steering committee: 

a. Kstablishes policy for the initiation 
and operation of quality circles within 
the organization 

b. Plans implementation 

c. Selects a facilitator to supervise tlie 
implementation 

d. Monitors progress of the circle 
program and recommends changes to 
keep it on target 

e. Suggests ways to improve and ex- 
pand the quality circle program 

f. Periodically informs top manage- 
ment and other employees of results 
being achieved. 

In a school enviromnent, the steering 
committee should include minimally 
the following representatives: (1) the su- 
perintendent or the superintendent's 
designee who clearly represents the su- 
jK*rintendent's authority on the steering 
committee; (2) a representative of the 
principals' organization; (^j a high level 
representative from the teachers' collec- 
tive bargaining unit; (4) the business 
manager or other business-oriented offi- 
cial; and (5) representatives of support 
staff groups including custodial/mainte- 
nance persoimel, school secretaries, and 
food service employees. Any other 
groups in the organization to be consid- 
ered as areas for pilot circles should be 
represented on tlie steering committee. 
Other representatives could include 
community participants, board mem- 
bers, .students, or individuals with spe- 
cific technical abilities tfiat may be use- 
ful to the success of the circle program. 

While the steering committee need 
not devote a lot of time to meeting as a 
steering committee, certain key respon- 
sibilities must be handled by this group. 
The most important of these is the 
identification of a facilitator. 

V Appointing the quality circle tocili- 
tator. The facilitator is the key individ- 
ual who is the most knowledgeable and 
resourceful regarding tlie quality circle 
concept. The facihtator: 

1. Seir: up a circle system within the 
organization 

a. Sits as an active member of the 
steering committee 

b. Serves as quality circle program 
coordinator 

^ rt3— 



c. Trains members, leaders, and 
management as appropriate 

2. Maintains circles on a regular basis 

a. Coordinates different circles 

b. Maintains circle records 

e. Arranges meetings with outsiders 
to visit circles 

d. Attends circle meetings 

e. Searches for new nienibers 

f Kncourages idea sharing among 
circle members about circles 

g. Pubhcizes the circle program to 
all employees 

li. Is an advocate within and out- 
side the organization for the quality 
circle concept 

i. Does background detail work to 
make sure circle groups have re- 
sources needed and to make sure 
management presentations are han- 
dled appropriately 

j. Prepares training materials and 
develops orientation and training pro- 
gram as the circle concept expands 

k. Maintains records of all circle 
activities and gives periodic reports to 
the steering committee on circle re- 
sults 

Whether or not to hire the facilitator on 
a full-time basis is an important and 
difficult decision. It is not mandatory 
that the facilitator he assigned full-time 
to quality circle activities. On the other 
hand, the position should not simply be 
added to the job description of a central 
office administrator, principal, or de- 
partment chairperson who already has 
many responsibilities. While it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of time 
needed by the facilitator to adequately 
manage the quality circle program, 
some companies have found that a full- 
time facilitator is required if six or more 
circles are established during the pilot 
year. 

4. The management presentation. 
The management presentation provides 
the appropriate celebration for the com- 
pleted ritual of the quality circle pro- 
cess. It is a powerful opportimit>* for 
accomplishing goals. Most important, it 
is the management presentation where 
the quality circle members present their 
recommendations and supporting data 
in a convincing fashion to their assigned 
supervisor. In a school setting, this may 
be a building principal, a central office 
administrator, or the superintendent. 
The individual receiving the manage- 
ment presentation must be open and 
willing to go along with the recommen- 
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dations of the circle. This is not to say 
that the circle process requires that every 
proposed recommendation be imple- 
mented, hi industry, an average of 95 
percent of circle recommendations are 
implemented. It is important, however, 
that the administrator make a decision 
following the management presentation 
and communicate it as quickly as possi- 
ble to the circle members. If the deci- 
sion is not to implement the circle's 
recommendations, clear and concise 
reasons should be given. The supervisor 
needs to interact with the circle group 
for as long as necessary until they under- 
stand and accept the reasons for the 
rejection. If the quality circle process 
has proceeded appropriately, all-out re- 
jection of a recommendation is very 
unlikely. One of the key responsibilities 
of the facilitator throughout the process 
is to inform the individual who will 
ultimately make the decision of the 
direction being taken by the quality 
circle so that the management presenta- 
tion does not come as a negative sur- 
prise. 

5. Evaluating the effectiveness of the 
quality circle program. Establishing cri- 
teria for evaluating and monitoring the 
effectiveness of the program is one of the 
responsibilities of the steering commit- 
tee. At the beginning of the pilot pro- 
cess, criteria on which the program will 
be evaluated are articulated and shared 
widely in the organization. These crite- 
ria often include not only actual cost 
savings to the organization but partici- 
pant perceptions of the worth of the 
project and benefits to morale, job satis- 
faction, and work climate. Whether 
these measures are based on standard- 
ized devices or subjective report is less 
important than the fact that they are 
clearly established at the t)cginning of 
the process. 

6. Quality circle expansion. The 
built-in training process of the quality 
circle program makes its eventual ex- 
pansion to more groups natural and 
inevitable. Typically, about six months 
into the program the facilitator and 
group leaders in the pilot circles will 
identify a circle member in each group 
with tlie capability and willingness to 
become a new circle leader. These indi- 
viduals can be given extra training and 
allowed to set up new circles as the 
demand for participation increases. You 
know the program is developing proper- 
ly if there are always some individuals 
not participating in circles who are 
pressing for the opportunity. 



Quality circles, like any innovation, 
must eventually become integrated into 
the ethos of the local organization. If 
implementation is going well, the integ- 
rity and ritual aspects of the circle, 
which are its power, will l)e maintained 
even as the circle process takes on the 
characteristics of the specific organiza- 
tion. 

What Circles Don^t Deal With 

Quality circles arc not an alternative 
management system to the system exist- 
ing in an organization. They are a 
management tool designed to increa.se 
the leverage of the organization at solv- 
ing problems efficiently. The decision to 
establish a quality circle program is a 
management decision, even though 
participation in quality circles must be 
voluntary. Since we are human, certain 
areas must \^ identified up front as off 
limits for circle problem solving. Any 
problems that relate to the collective 
bargaining agreement that exists be- 
tween the various employee associations 
and the board are to be handled witliin 
the structures delineated in the agree- 
ment, not in the quality circle. Any 
issues that relate to the legitimate pre- 
rogatives of management, such as hiring 
and firing employees, assigning employ- 
ees, and establishing |>olicy are not the 
prerogative of the quality circle. Any 
i.ssues that focus on individual personal- 
ity problems or characteristics of indi- 
vidual employees are off limits as well. 
Other locally determined, sensitive is- 
sues unique to an organization may also 
be identified in the beginning as off 
limits. This need not inhibit circle de- 
velopment or threaten the integrity of 
the circle process. It is important that 
these areas are articulated in the begin- 
ning, and that the facilitator and group 
leader ensure that groups comply with 
these rules of conduct. 

The Quality Circle Is Not a Con 
I make this assertion because many 
administrators have implemented what I 
call p.seudo-participation programs in 
which the hidden agenda was to manip- 
ulate staff into feeling involved in the 
decision-making/problcm-solving pro- 
cesses of the organization when, in fact, 
the leader was not sincere. The sincere 
commitment of the top administration 
will be tested early in the quality circle 
program. Kor instance, a quality circle 
ir.ay request sensitive and closely guard- 
ed information only available to a few 
administrators, but which is needed for 
problem analysis. The willingness of the 



administration to share openly any and 
all information that is requested within 
legal and ethical limits is a critical test of 
the whole system. 

Some managers fear empowering 
their employees. They bcHeve that if 
their employees understand their power, 
they will lose control, look bad, or be 
fired. Research, however, clearly shows 
this is not true. In any hierarchical 
organization, the results achieved by 
employees are recorded against the ac- 
count of the manager in charge. The 
more responsibility employees are will- 
ing to take, the more participation they 
have in problem solving, the more ener- 
gy they devote to improving the organi- 
zation, the better it will be for the 
manager in the eyes of tho.sc higher up. 
Yet, make no mistake. It is scary to give 
up power to employees knowing that 
you will be hard pressed to go against 
their rcconnncndations. Few things 
worth doing arc without their risks. 

There is no way to know whether or 
not quality circles will work in a particu- 
lar public .school setting. Hiat the con- 
cept is working in a variety of organiza- 
tions is well documented. Final 
responsibility for examining this partic- 
ular tool rests with the individual school 
administrator who may have a lot to 
gain 07 a lot to lose by considering 
quality circles. 

As a final note, I'm reminded of one 
of the more positive contributions of the 
former Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Bert Lance, who 
said, "If it's not broke, don't fix it." So if 
your school's not ''broke," you may sec 
no purpose in investing the resources 
necessary to implement quality circles. 
On the other hand, if it's 
•^broke.'' . . . □ 

Resources for Information on 
Quality Circles 

l>aining Sources 

Northwest Fducational Cooperative 
500 S. Dwver 

Arlington Heights, 111. 60U04 
(512) 870-4100 

Contact person: Lawrence G. Chase, 
Executive Director 

Kducational hnprovement Center, 

N.E. 
2 Babcock Place 
West Orange, N.J. 07052 
(201)7^-8400 

Contact person: james Lewis, Kxecutivc 
Director 
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Material Resources: Training Materials 

Quality Circle Institute 
1425 Vista Way 
Airport Industrial Park 
P.O. Box Q 
Red Bluff, Calif. 96080 
(916) 527-6970 

Contact person: Donald Dewar, Presi- 
dent 

International Association of Quality 

Ciiclcs 
P.O. Box 30635 
Midwest City, Okla. 73140 
(405) 737-6450 

Contact person: Robert D. Collier, Ex- 
ecutive Director 

Monographs on Implementing Quality 

Circles in Educational Settings 
San Mateo County Office of Education 
333 Main Street 
Redwood City. Calif. 94063 
(415) 363-5400 

Quality Circle Training Materials for 

Educational Applications 
Educational Improvement Center, 

N.E. 
2 Babcock Place 
West Orange. N.J. 07052 
(201) 731-8400 

Contact person: James Lewis. Executive 
Director 

Quality Circle Digest, Published 
monthly by Quality Circle Institute 
(address above). 

Ingle, Sud. 

Quality Circle Master Cuide. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.j.: Prenticc-Hall, 
Inc., 1982, 

Amsden. D., and Ainsden. R.. cds. 
Q.C. Circles: Applications, Tools, and 

Theory. 
Milwaukee; ASQC. 1976. 

Case, K., and Jones, L, 

Profit Through Quality: Quality Assur- 

ance Programs for Manufacturers. 
Atlanta: American Institute of Industrial 

Engineering, 1978. 

Cole. R. 

Work, Mobility and Participation: A 
Comparative Study of American and 
Japanese Industry. 

Berkeley, Calif.: University of Califor- 
nia. 1979. 

Crosby. P. B. 
Quality If Free, 

New York: McGraw-Hill. 1979. 



Dewar, D. 

The Quality Circle Handbook. 
Red Bluff, Calif.; Quality Circle Insti- 
tute, 1980. 

Drucker, Peter F, 
Management. 

New York; Harper and Row, 1954, 

Hersey, P., and Blanchard, K. 
Management of Organizational Behav- 
ior: Utilizing Human Resources (3rd 

ed.). 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 
1977, 

Hcrzberg, Frederick. 

Wor^ and the Nature of Man. 

New York: World Publishing, 1966. 

Ishikawa, Kaoru. 
Japan Quality Control. 
Tokyo; JUSE, 1972 

Lvikert, Ren,sis. 

New Patterns of Management. 
New York; McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Likert, Rensis. 

The Human Organization: Its Manage- 
ment and Value. 
New York; McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Maslow, A. H. 

Motivation and Personality. 

New York: Harper and Row, 1954. 

McGregor. Douglas. 

The Human Side of Enterprise. 

New York; McGraw-Hill, 1960 

McGiegor, Douglas. 
Leadership and Motivation. 
Boston: Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Press, 1966. 

Ouchi. William G. 

Theory Z: How American Business Can 

Meet the Japanese Challenge. 
New York; Avon Books, 1981. 

The following materials mav he ordered 
from the lAQC Executive Office, P.O. 
Box 30635. Midwest Citv. Oklu. 73140. 
(405)737-6450. 

Quality Circles by Donald Dewar and 
Jefferson F. Bcardsley. Describes train- 
ing, implementation, and operation of 
quality circles, '977 (186 pages). 

1979 Transactions. Tfic transcripts of 
papers presented at the First Annual 
Conference of the International Associ- 
ation of Quality Circles (|^^^es). 



J 980 Transactions. The transcripts of 
papers presented at the Second Annual 
Conference of the International Associ- 
ation of Quality Circles (119 pages). 

1981 Transactions, The transactions of 
workshops presented at the Third Annu- 
al Conference of the International Asso- 
ciation of Quality Circles (191 pages). 

1982 Transactions. The transcripts of 
workshops and presentations made at 
the Fourth Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Quality 
Circles (564 pages). 

Introduction to Quality Circles. Audio- 
visual slide and cassette presentation 
consists of 80 slides and cassette tape. 

Quality Circle Leader Manual by Don- 
ald Dewar (250 pages). 

Quality Circle Member Manual by 
Donald Dewar (160 pages). 

Basic Quality Circle Techniques. Eight 
audiovisual modules by Donald Dewar. 

Quality Circles: Answers to 100 Fre- 
quently Asked Questions by Donald 
Dewar, 1979 (48 pages). 

Audio-Visuals (Set of 5 Advanced 
Training Techniques) by Donald Dewar: 
(1) Histograms. (2) X R Control Charts, 
(3) Np Control Charts. 

Hewlett-Packard Video Tape. Videotape 
on quality circles in action at Hewlett- 
Packard. 

Suggested Bibliography 

Bcllanca. J. A. "Quality Circles: 
Making Schools Productive." Voc Ed 
57 (May 1982); 31-33. 

Bonner. James. "Japanese Quality 
Circles: Can Thev Work in Education?" 
Phi Delta Kappan 63 (June 1982): 681. 

"Caution: Quality Circles Ahead." 
Training and Development Journal 35 
(August 1981): 71-76. 

Ixjrenz. John. "Japanese Manage- 
ment: Implications for American Edu- 
cation." Educational Technology 21 
(December 1981): 23. 24 

Romine, L. "Quality Circles That 
Enhance Productivity." Community 
and Junior College 52 (November 1981): 
30-31. 

Torrance. E. P. "Education for 
Quality Circles in Japanese Schools." 
Journal of Research and Development in 
Education 15 (Winter 1982): 11-15. 

"Vcrtcam Circle." draining and De- 
velopment Journal 35 (December 1981): 
78-85. 
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Almost am. wuitkks agki:k that thh pkimaky Focrs in 
ediicatiDiial supenision is — and should be — the im- 
provement of teaching and learning. The term instruc- 
tional sujx^rvision is widely used in the literature to emhxxiy 
all efforts to those ends. Some writers use the term in- 
structional supervision synonymously with general su- 
peiTision, Others use it to denote rhe primar)\ if not the 
only, area of responsibility for supervisors. Titles used 
for supervisor)' positions — such as director of instruction, 
assistant superintendent for instruction, and instructional 
supeivisor — reflect the commonly held view that the im- 
provement of teaching and learning is the major respon- 
sibility of central office supervisors. 

At the individual building level, the principal is charged 
witli the responsibility for instmaional leadership. In larger 
elementary and middle schools, a principal may assign a 
**lead teacher" to be the one most directly responsible 
for the supervision of instruction. Department chairper- 
sons in secondary schools often provide direct instruc- 
tional support for the teachers in their departments. Some 
of the articles chosen for this section reflect the priority 
assigned to the task of instructional supervision in the 
schools. Other articles earned places in this topic because 
they report current research on effective teaching and, 
therefore, hold promise for contributing to efforts to im- 
prove instruction. 

The article "On Teaching and Supervising: A Con- 
versation with Madeline Hunter" was selected because 
Hunter is an internationally recognized authority in the 
area of helping teachers improve teaching and learning. 
In her conversation with Brandt, she gives her opinions 
on a wide range of issues including teaching as decision 
making, teaching for thinking, instructional supervision, 
coaching, merit pay, and career ladders. During the in- 
terview, Brandt raises questions about Hunters teaching 
model: "Are there any teaching circumstances for which 
your model isn't appropriate? ... If more teachers used 
your nit)del would (teaching) change? . . . How do teach- 
ers learn to use your model?" lieaders will find this wide- 
ranging interview interesting and informative. 

In ' Synthesis of Research on Teachers' Questioning/" 
Gall reviews the research on the recitation method of 



teaching, including the research specific to teacher ques- 
tions and to student rCvSponses. The author points to the 
contradictory findings regarding the effectiveness of fact 
and higher cognitive questions and concludes that the 
challenge for the teacher is to use each type to its best 
ad\'antage. In attempting to understand how faa and higher 
cognitive questions affect learning. Gall reviews five steps 
students take (or should lake) in answering a teacher's 
questions. The article also provides a background of in- 
formation to help the reader understand the remaining 
five articles in this section. 

In "Synthesis of Research on Explicit Teaching," Ro- 
senshine discusses the research on effeaive teaching which 
has been conducted since 1974. He summarizes the re- 
sults in six categories which he calls teaching functions: 
review, presentation, guided practice, corrections and 
feedback, independent practice, and weekly and monthly 
reviews. Rosenshine acknowledges that this pattern of 
instruction is more useful in teaching some bodies of 
well-defined content and performance skills than in 
teaching less well-structured content. He concludes, "The 
results have consistently shown that when teachers teach 
more systematically, student achievement improves — fre- 
quently with gains in students' attitudes toward them- 
selves and schools/' Practitioners may want to discuss 
with colleagues the claims made in the article for explicit 
teaching. 

The authors of the next article, "The Subtleties of 
Instructional Mediation," claim that in.struction is more 
than getting students on task and presenting content in 
an organized way. Dufiy and Roehler view instruction as 
cognitive interaction between teacher and students in 
which the teacher provides a "mediational bridge be- 
tween the students' current understandings and the ul- 
timate outcome." As the teacher s role changes to that of 
cognitive mediator, Duffy and Roehler see a new chal- 
lenge for instructional leadership — "to help teachers ver- 
bally mediate students' understandings of conceptual 
learnings/' 

In "You Ask the Wrong Questions!'\ Barell presents 
two vignettes of teaching. He relates systematic instruc- 
tion and thinking, which he defines as the search for 
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meaning. He has "attempted to provide a partial refutation 
for the claim that current research on teacher effective- 
ness has no signiHcant implications for thinking at higher 
grade levels or in more complex human situations.'* Prac- 
titioners will do well to take heed when Barell says, *'The 
real danger in using teacher eflfealveness research is that 
it may become prescriptive, a set of behaviors to be checked 
off by the supervising administrator.'' 

The terms "direct instruction" and 'explicit teach- 
ing" have been bandied about in discussions of effective 
teaching. The Rosenshine article synthesizes the research 
on explicit teaching. Duffy and Roehler urge teachers to 
engage with students in ''instructional mediation." In "Di- 
rect Instruction in Reading Comprehension," Gersten and 
Carnine draw heavily from their own research as they 
identify the distinguishing characteristic of teaching they 
studied as "the use of explicit, step-by-step training in 
comprehension strategies." They conclude with the ad- 
vantages of explicit strategies and a recognition of the 
criticism leveled by some educators. Practitioners will 
find the article helpful in defining direct instruction as 
applied to the teaching of reading comprehension. All 
readers will be interested in the evidence that the current 
researchers of effective instruction build upon the find- 
ings of each other. 

In the final article in this seaion, "How Teachers 
Manage Individual and Small-Group Work in Active Class- 
rooms," Kierstead describes a management strategy that 
allows the teacher to control students indirectly as they 
engage in individual and small group projects. Because 
of renewed interest in encouraging students to use higher- 
level thinking skills, it is expected that teachers will allow 
students to engage in "a variety of real-life activities." This 
approach to teaching will create the need for more ef- 
fective management techniques. In multi-task settings the 
successftil teachers, according to Kierstead, have estab- 
lished some basic processes including defining what stu- 
dents will work on and establishing work qrles for both 
student and teacher. If as the author predicts, different 
instructional methods will be required for the teacher to 
direct mulli-tasks> supervisors will need to give attention 



to how they can support teachers In classroom manage- 
ment. 

In reading the articles in this section, the following 
questions may stimulate thought and action. 

1. Consider Hunter's responses to Brandt's ques- 
tions related to teaching and supervising. What is Hunter's 
definition of supervision? Who are tlie supervisors? What 
are their tasks? 

2. Tape record a question and answer segment of 
your own teaching (or a colleagues), and analyze the 
cognitive level of the questions. Compare your findings 
regarding the percent of time spent on different levels 
with the percentages reported by Gall. Wliat are the im- 
plications of your findings for (1) the teacher and (2) the 
teache' s instructional supervisor? 

2. Compare the specification by Rosenshine of six 
teaching functions with related efforts by one or more of 
the following: Gersten and Carnine and their components 
of direct instruction; Hunter and her seven elements of 
lesson design; and Go<xl and Grouws and their key in- 
structional behaviors. How are they alike? How are they 
different? 

4. Obser\'e a teacher and students for evidence of 
the mediation process described by Duff>' and Roehler. 
Record specific evidence of the teacher's attempts to 
mediate students' understandings verbally. Record also 
specific examples of students' attempts to mediate the 
teacher's initial instructional information. What are the 
implications of your findings for instructional supervi- 
sion? 

5. In your judgment, what is the major implication 
of "You Ask the Wrong Questions!" for the supervisor s 
thinking about instructional improvement? 

6. Write a capsule report appropriate for a newslet- 
ter to teachers based on the Gersten and Carnine article. 

liased on the Kierstead article discuss with two 
of your teacher colleagues (1 ) the advantages of the man- 
agement system she advocates and (2) the steps a teacher 
might take to implement the system. Report the opinions 
of the teachers on these two items of discussion. 
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On Teaching 
and Supervising: 
A Conversation 
with Madeline 
Hunter 



Madeline, you have proba- 
bly had more Influence on 
U.S. teachers in die last ten 
years than any other person. What 
accounts for that? 

>X'ell. teachers have had a lot of 
intuiUve knowledge, but its ne\er 
been based on theon'. NX'hat I liave 
tried to do is take what research tells 
us about teaching and translate it into 
something teachers can use tomorrow 
morning as they make educational 
decisions. 

Briefly, what do you teach teach- 
ers? 

That teaching is a constant stream of 
decisions and that good decisions in- 
crease the prt)bahilit\* of learning. We 
now know cause-effect relatit)nships 
between teaching and learning. Teach- 
ers can't control evemhing, but they 
can certainly influence it. It's true that 
you can lead a horse io water but you 
can't make him drink. You can, howev- 
er, salt his oats. You can run him hard. 
You can keep him awa\- fiom water. So 
we re looking at every way a teaclier 
can influence a student's motivation to 
learn, the rate and degree of that 
.students learning, the retention of 
what's been learned, and the appropri- 
ate transfer of that learning into new 
situations. 




Madeline Hunter 



One would think that most teach- 
ers would know these things al- 
ready. Why don*t they? 

One reason is that they're taught in 
a way that doesn't transfer. For exam- 
ple, there isn't a teacher in the world 
who hasti't studied about Mavlo\'. And 
yet when a teaclier asked me lo work 
with a child who was always making 
smart remarks, 1 found that the minute 
the kid made a remark, the teacher 
.said. "Now what did you mean b\' that 
comment?" Vi'hen 1 asked the teacher 
what the boy wanted with his smart 
remark, she said. "Attention. ' I a.sked, 
* Wlvat did you give hinv'' " When she 
looked surprised. 1 said, "Have you 
ever heard of Pavlov? ' SIk* said, 'What 
does a slobbering dog have to do with 
it?" Well, there' wa.s no tran.sfer. In his 



memor\' lab, Wundt showed more 
than 50 years ago that tlie beginning 
and end of any sequence are tlie easi- 
est to learn. /\nd yet teachers use the 
prime time at the beginning of a class 
period to take roll, to make assanine 
announcements, to collect lunch mon- 
ey — because they have to get the job 
done. We now know how to have 
them get some learning done along 
with the job. The knowledge has been 
around for years, but it was in terms of 
pigeons and rats, or in terms of the 
psychological laboraior>', so the teach- 
er saw no similar it)' between it and the 
classroom. 



Well, youVe certainly translated it 
into practice, but why don't oth- 
ers do the same? 

I think it's vers* diflicult for re.searciv 
ers in the universit\' to know how their 
research can he applied in practice. 
VC'hen my husband was tn ing to pro- 
duce a plane that would protect the 
pilot from radiation, he worked with 
one of the leading radiation theorists 
at Cal. Tech. My husband would come 
home pulling his hair out and saying, 
"That guy is tr\'ing to design a Sher- 
man tank for me to put on the no.se of 
an airplane. " I said. Has he ever seen 
a fighter jet?" My hu.sband said, "1 
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don't know. Maybe not." So he look 
the scientist the next day. put him in a 
fighter jet. and said. "Now. heres the 
guy you have to protect — and he has 
to see where hes going." "Oh," said 
the fellow. 

You can't expect researchers to 
translate the knowledge they produce 
because they don't know what the 
plane looks like — and most of them 
aren't really interested in that. Tm vei\' 
fortunate to have been thoroughly 
steeped in psychology' but also in hav- 
ing spent most of my life in the trench- 
es of public schools. So Tm kind of 
bilingual in theor>' and practice. 

bn*t the research you draw upon 
quite behavioral in its orienta- 
tion? 

Anybody who sass it's behavioral 
does not understand our model. It's 
been called behaviorial simply be- 
cause we include attention to rein- 
forcement. If a student is able to gen- 
erate an elegant hypothesis, we let him 
know he's valued and he\s competent. 
People look at that, and .say. "It s all 
reinforcement." Well, it s not. For ex- 
ample, we do a lot of work on teaching 
for transfer which has nothing to do 
with reinforcement theor\'. The one 
idea we push the mo.st is having .stu- 
dents attach meaning to what they're 
learning, which comes from xMerle 
Wiiirock's generative theor\* of cogni- 
tion. 

There's a lot of interest these days 
in teaching for thinking. How 
does that fit in your model? 

It hts ver\' well because our model 
maintains that if students can t take the 
learning they have and translate it to a 
new situation, it\s worthless. If all 
you're going to teach are names and 
dates and facts, you're wusting your 
time and the .students* time. Learning 
is like money in the bank; it s great to 
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have it there but it s only useful when 
you pull it out and use it. 

So it s ver\' important to teach for 
higher-order thinking, hut not without 
building a foundation. 1 see teachers 
asking children to compare the gov- 
ernments of Ru.ssia and the T.S. when 
the .students don't know anything 
about either of them. 

How do you feel about the ideas 
of people like Reuven Feuerstein 
and Robert Sternberg, who be- 
Ueve that the key is to teach the 
necessary Intellectual skills di- 
rectly? 

I agree with them. We factor-analyze 
what a .student needs to do. just as we 
would factor-analy/e what a painter 
needs to do to paint a house well. That 
doesn't mean that thinking isn't a lot 
more complex than painting, but there 
are .similarities: you have to prepare it. 
you have to .sand it. and .so on. I'm 
worried, though, that we may begin 
teaching the.se skills in isolation the 
way we now teach :.ome other .skills. 
We will have a perioc. of thinking .skills 
and then have social studies, with no 
tran.sfer. In a lot of ..chools. kids spit 
and sputter their way through phonic 
.skills and then when the\* come to a 
reading task, they don't use the skill. 

Whenever you isolate a proce.ss and 
teach the proce.ss .separately, there's a 
danger that students will not actually 
u.se it. We have to help them make the 
application. For example, if we teach 
children about decision making, we 
need to translate it: "How are we 
going to decide who's going to be 
captain? How are we going to decide 
what kind of c(H)king to have at the 
pany? How do you decide whether to 
do your work in your free time or take 
it hom.e for homework? ' Decision 
making must become a part of the 
.student's real life. 

Vfd — 



"This model 
should provide 
the launching 
pad firom which 
creativity can 
soar." 



Are there any teaching circum- 
stances for which your model 
isn't 2^)propriate? 

Not at all. I'm always amused when 
.somebody says. "Well, that's fine for 
drill, but not good for creative learn- 
ing, or It's all right for large groups, 
but not ft)r .small groups. ' 

I literally teach all over the world. 
Mo.st recently I was teaching a group 
of children in China. They happened 
to speak Knglish; otherwi.se I couldn't 
have done it. The Chine.se wanted to 
.see me work with a nongraded group, 
because they couldn't feature children 
of different ages learning together. 1 
tiK)k a group of five- through 14-year 
olds who had ju.st visited a commune, 
and I had them categori/e what they 
had .seen. 
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One of the five-year-cIJs — we 
would label him a hyperkinetic stu- 
clent — responded to exactly the same 
techniques that work witli children 
here in the U.S. For example, we 
categorized first by what humans had 
made — baby buggies and so on — ver- 
sus what nature had made, like the 
rice and the rape seeds. Then we 
categorized by 'Which place would 
you like to work?" That ti\'e-year-old 
could shift categories like cra/y. while 
one of the "brightest" kids in the 
.school, who could memorize and re- 
gurgitate perfectly, found it almost im- 
possible to shift categories. But exactly 
the same technique.s worked with Chi- 
nese children as had worked about 
two weeks before with children in 
Milan. Italy, and had worked about 
three weeks before with children in 
Hong Kong. 

There really is an invariance to hu- 
man learning, as there is invariance to 
human anatomy and physiologx'. 
There an? differences, but they're not 
nearly as great as the similarities. 
From your travels to other na- 
tions, ivhat can you say about how 
U.S. education compares with 
education in other countries? 

All countries haw fabulous schools 
and poor schools, just as we have. I do 
not see all the greatness that is report- 
ed in Japan and Russia. IVe been in 
Japanese schools and I've been in Rus- 
sian schools, and we can learn from 
them — but if tliey re .so excellent, win- 
are they sending for me? Right now. if 
1 had to pick a countrx* for my own 
child's education, and I couldn't pick 
the school. 1 would choose the U.S. 

You're aware, I know, of the find- 
ings by John Goodlad and his col- 
leagues' that most teachers use a 
very small iiumber of strategies— 
mostly talking to their classes or 



having them do worksheets. If 
more teachers used your model, 
would that change? 

Ver\' definitely. However, let's not 
forget that John Gt)odlad talks a lot to 
his classes — but he talks ver\' well, so 
his students learn a lot. 

One of our problems is that teach- 
ers have been told to ha\'e discussion 
groups but they don't know how. They 
have been told to have more individ- 
ual projects. Hut generalizations like 
that are not enough; teachers have tt) 
learn how to do these things. For 
example, we haw task-analy/ed inde- 
pendent learning, identifying step-by- 
step how you move children from 
being dependent tt) becoming more 
independent. Then we made a series 
of Hlms starting on day one and mov- 
ing through the stages until by the 
middle of the year the students were 
conducting their own reading groups. 
But that's a sequence of learning skills, 
not admonition. 

How do teachers learn to use your 
model? 

They go through three stages. First 
they learn the propositions, such as 
that the beginning and end of any 
sequence are the most powerful times 
for learning. Fven though they learned 
that in ed. pssch. they don't under- 
stand how it applies to wasting time by 
taking attendance, collecting lunch 



money, or cleaning up. Now those 
things have to he done, but we teach 
teachers how to use the time produc- 
tively: "While you're putting away your 
equipment, be ready to give me a 
summary statement of what you've 
learned from this ex|x.'riment," or 
*'Whilc you're putting your lxx)ks back 
in your desk, be ready to say what you 
think is the single most important facet 
of Columbus' personality." 

When we have taught a proposition 
like "The beginning and end of a 
series is your prime time," then we 
translate it into procedures: how do 
you do it? First I simulate it while I just 
talk about it. then sse role play an 
actual teaching episode. By the way. it 
has to be unfamiliar content. You can't 
teach people something they already 
knt)W; that would be violating a bxsic 
principle. 

Then they have to tr\- it out with 
students in their own cla.s.srcK)ms — 
with coaching, so .somebody helps 
them see what they're doing well, and 
where the bcx)by traps are and how to 
get out of them. It's a three-.stage prcK- 
ess of knowledge, paxedure, and 
then conditional decision making. 

\lliat do you mean by coaching? 

We teach that when you're watching 
a teacher make what is called a "script 
tape." It's really a sort of shorthand log 
of the teacher-pupil interaction. You 



**My purpose is to tell teachers 
what to consider before deciding 
what to do and, as a result, to base 
their decisions on sound theory 
radier dian on folklore and fantasy." 
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''The model is 
equally effective 
in elementary, 
secondary, and 
university 
teaching. In fact, 
it applies to 
every human 
interaction that is 
conducted for the 
purpose of 
learning." 



This Conversation 
with Madeline Hunter 
on Audiotape 

The complete recorded interview from 
which this edited version is taken is available 
from ASCD Ask for 'On Teaching and Sujx'r- 
vising. A Conversation with Madeline Hunt* 
er/'SicKkNo 612-20432 $9 00 Orders un- 
der $20 must ;xr accompanied by payment 
Write to Audiotape F-ulfillment. ASCD. 22*) N 
Washington Si. Alexandria. VA 223 H 
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capture what the teacfier docs just as 
you would on videotape or audiotape^ 
but you do it in writing. It's a kind of 
recording tfiat \'ou can play back to the 
teacher so the teacher knows in tem- 
poral order ever\1hing that happened 
in that les-son. That .script tape is the 
basis for your diagnosis of the teach- 
ing — just as you'd look at a child's 
math paper and say, "He knows this 
and he's ready to learn that." We give 
the teacher feedback as to wliat tlie 
teacher did really well and why it 
worked, and we find in many cases 
that we bring intuitive knowledge to a 
conscious level. 

As I said in your ASCD yearbook,^ 
intuition is sterile. Some people 
thought I meant it was u.sele.ss, but I 
meant it could not be reborn in some- 
body else. A sterile animal — a donkey, 
for example — may be a ver\' u.seful 
animal, but it can't recreate it.self. 
Teachers who happen to create a good 
learning activity solely by intuition 
cannot recreate that in a new situation 
as predictably as they could if they had 
conscious knowledge, such as that the 
beginning of a sequence is the most 
powerful. So we move from intuitive 
knowledge to articulated and deliber- 
ate knowledge. Now, as I said in the 
article, there's quite enough room for 
using intuition beyond what we know 
consciously. 

So when we give a teacher coaching 
and feedback, we identifs' tho.se things 
the teacher did well in terms of teach- 
er-student behavior. An example 
might be. 'Madeline, when you went 
over and stcK)d by the boy who was 
fcx)ling with the rubber band and he 
put it away, do you know what caused 
that? Researchers have found that the 
closer you are to the authorit>' figure, 
the more likcl>' you are to behave as 
expeaed. So you probably cau.sed the 
boy to put away his rubber band, and 
with no loss of dignit\'." 



Then, if there were things the teach- 
er did that caused difficulty, we bring 
them to the teacher's attention: *'You 
know why the student gave you the 
wrong answer for that? You had just 
asked a different question and he was 
thinking abc^ut that. Then you changed 
the question, but he didn't change 
with you." The teacher will .say, "Oh, is 
that the rea,son?" 

It sounds like what youVe calling 
coaching is not much different 
from what some people call su- 
pervision. 

To me, coaching and supen'ision 
are the same. To me, a coach is a 
person who has the skills to enable 
another person to perform belter. 
That's ver>' ditFerent from practice. Of- 
ten people recommend that teachers 
watch each other and give feedback. 
Now, that's fine if ever\* teacher is ver>' 
knowledgeable, but coaching takes 
special knowledge. For example, a 
foi)tball coach will show a player how 
to throw the ball, how to .shift his 
weight. He might say, "You're not get- 
ting enough of your shoulder in that 
throw, there's too much of your arm 
and not encjugh of your slioulder." 
Then he ll say to that player, "You and 
Bill go out and practice that." A lot of 
what people are calling coaching is 
really practicing: just working togeth- 
er. 

.Many principals are afraid to coach 
teachers because they think that to 
help a teacher they ought to be able to 
teach better than the teaciier. They 
really don't have to. In fact, it's po.ssi- 
ble to coach a person in teaching 
when you don't even know the con- 
tent. In China, I helped the teachers 
improve their teacliing of Chinese 
even though I don't know Chinese. I 
worked with the teachers of German 
and with our geophysicists at UCLA, 
and e\'en though I didn't know the 
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content, I could help them teach it 
better. 

Some people contend that a per- 
son in a position of authority over 
a teacher can't really function as a 
coach. Do you find that true? 

No, I think that's a ridiculous notion. 
I have never found that people resent 
being evaluated by an iiut}ic)rity figure 
who knows what he ck she is doing. 

You said earlier that I have influ- 
enced teachers. I would like to think I 
have influenced principals even more, 
because we know the power of the 
principal to make a scliool either 
more excellent or more mediocre. In 
fact, I'm encouraging school districts 
(o make principals their first priority. 

There seems to be a trend in 
many school systems to make the 
principal the primary instruction- 
al leader, although in some places 
there are supervisors outside the 
school who are considered to 
have mor^ expertise in instruc- 
tion than the principal. 

Excellence in teaching stands on 
two feet. One is curriculum, and the 
other is pedagogy or skills of teaching. 
You cannot be an expert in ever\' 
phase of curriculum. We need some- 
one who knows enough about social 
studies, for instance, to help me know 
the key concepts that ought to be 
taught about the Revolutionar\* \X'ar. 
We need someone who knows what 
verb form ought to be introduced first, 
and so on. So we need central office 
curriculum consultants. But no out- 
side supervisor can be in the schcxil 
often enough to really help a teacher 
on a day-to-da>' coaching basis. The 
only person who can do that is the 
principal or the building level re- 
source teacher. I am all for having 
resource teachers as an aid to tlie 
principal, becau.se the principal does 



have other responsibilitie.s — but not in 
place of the principal. The person who 
does the evaluation ought to have 
watched the growth pattern of that 
teacher throughout the year. 

Some people say that principals in 
large schools simply don't have 
the time to be supervisors. 

I disagree with that. I have been a 
principal most of my life, including 
assignments in the ghettos and in the 
richest and most demanding areas of 
I.OS Angeles, and 1 ha\e never e\'er had 
a principalship where I didn't have 
some time to work with teachers on 
increasing effectiveness. If you do that, 
all the other problems go down. Your 
discipline problems go down, your 
parent problems go down, your lunch 
room problems go down, your bus 
problems go down. The only thing 
you can't reduce with excellent super- 
vision is the amount of paper coming 
from the central oflice. That goes on 
and on. 

Of course, no principal has the tiine 
to do all the supervision he or she 
would like. I would be happy to spend 
KK) percent of my time in classrooms, 
but you can't do that wiien you're 
running a school. It's a que.stion of 
both quantity and qualit>'. I know 
many a principal who says, "I make it a 
point to walk in and out of ever\' 
cla.ssr(K)m ever>' day. ' And that princi- 
pal dcK\s nothing but walk in and out 
of everx* classroom. I know other prin- 
cipals w ho may take 1 S minutes to visit 
three cla.ssrcx)ms and each of those 
teachers later gets useful feedback. 

If it's not being a threat or lack of 
time that prevents principals from 
being gocid supervisors, what Is it? 

Tliey don't know how. They certain- 
ly didn't learn it in graduate schiK)l. 
Our training programs in teaching and 
administration are wav behind what 



we know. It's only recently at UCIA 
that we've added instructional analysis 
to our superNision course even though 
we've been doing it in our lal) school 
for 20 years. 

There are some who feel that 
we're not going to have superior 
teaching until we change the cir- 
cumstances under which teachers 
work: the number of students 
they have to work with, the count- 
less responsibilities they have. Do 
you agree that it's almost Impossi- 
ble for a teacher to do an eflfective 
job under the circumstances most 
teachers bee? 

No, I don't. I think it s possible to do 
a ver\' effective job under the circum- 
stances, but 1 don't think it\s fair to ask 
teachers to do it. I've seen teachers do 
a fantastic job under horrendous cir- 
cumstances, but it has taken tcxj much 
toll on them. 

1 have two children, one in educa- 
tion and one in the film business. 
They're both fine people, both excel- 
lent in their field, they both work hard, 
and yet one s income — the one in the 
entertainment business, of course — is 
tar higher than the other. 1 think it's 
critically important that we pay teach- 
ers a salar>' more like those of other 
professionals. 

On the other hand, I don't think that 
just being a teacher should automati- 
cally entitle a person to a good salary, 
any more than just being a doctor or 
an attorney does. They liave to per- 
form well. 1 have very strong feelings 
that merit pay is desirable provided 
you're paying for skill in doing a more 
difficult job. If there were two teach- 
ers, each with 30 of the same kind of 
children, I would find it unfair to pay 
them different salaries simply becau.se 
one was considered to be doing a 
better job than the other. Excellent 
surgeons or excellent attorneys make 
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a lot more money, but ihey work on 
more difficult cases. 

Many educators say that any form 
of merit pay is impractiod be- 
cause it is so difficult to determine 
if^ch teachers are best. 

But it's very easy to know which 
students are more difficult to teach. 
We pay extra for teachers with special 
credentials to teach the blind — and we 
don't give them nearly as many stu- 
dents. We re saying the job is more 
difficult. Surgeons who do heart trans- 
plants don't do surger)' as often as 
surgeons who remove appendixes — 
and they earn more money. 

Of course, all parents want a superior 
teacher for their children whether 
their child has a special problem or 
not. 

Every child should have a well qual- 
ified teacher. I think we have the 
knowledge to say, "This teacher is a 
fine teacher; this one leaves something 
to be desired; this teacher is outstand- 
ing." Now it would be nice if all 
teachers were outstanding, just as it 
would be nice if all surgeons were 
outstanding, but if youVe to have a 
sliver taken out of your finger, you 
won't be nearly as concerned as if 
you're going to have a cancer re- 
moved — because it doesn^t take the 
same kind of skill 

I'm for merit pay. I kjiow we're 
going to have some terrible errors 
committed in deciding which teachers 
should be paid more. On the other 
hand. 1 can't think of a more terrible 
error than to pay a teacher who is 
doing notliing exactly the same 
amount of money as a teacher who is 
teaching his or her heart out. 

So much of this is dependent on 
school principals, as we said. Can 
you envision a system that would 
assure standards of professional 
excellence? 

Ver>' much so. For example/in Cali- 
fornia we now have Senate Law HI 3. 
which mandates that evcr>' principal 
must be cenified in clinical supeni- 
sion by 19H5. Now, one of the many 
problems with that law is that it 
doesn't state what certification means. 
A group of us have recommended that 
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to be certified a supervisor would 
view a videotape of a teacher teaching. 
After a half hour spent reviewing the 
script tape he or she had made, the 
suiMjrvisor would confer with the 
teacher on the lesson. That kind of lest 
would clearly show whether the su- 
pervisor was competent to analyze in- 
struction and to confer with the teach- 
er in an enabling rather than in a 
threatening or disabhng way. 

Do you think that procedure actu* 
ally will be used? 

We're hoping for it. It's already be- 
ing used in several sch(X)i districts. 

How do you feel about the idea of 
a career ladder for teachers, with 
various levels such as master 
teacher? 

1 strongly endorse it. I'or example, I 
think a brand new teacher coming into 
the profession ought to have the 
coaching and guidance of a master 
teacher. At VCIA we have seen the 
difference between putting our stu- 
dent teachers with a master teacher — 
such as one of our laborator>' schtK)l 
teachers — versus putting them with 
John Doe, who may or may not be 
expert, hi fact we spent a lot of time 
training our super\'ising teachers and 
we turned out student teachers second 
to none in the world. Now. you can't 
make a fine teacher in one year, .so 1 
strongly urge that beginning teachers 
have a period of internshij') — and you 
don't drop them after that. Fven the 
veiy finest teachers can still learn. The 
greatest reinforcer in the world for me 
is when a teacher comes up and says. 
"You know, since IVe learned this, I'm 
as excited about teaching as 1 was at 
the beginning." 

Speaking of growing, you made a 
career change of your own re- 
cently. 

I had been tr\'ing for ten years to 
talk myself into leaving the rClA hib 
Sch(H)L but it is such a fantastic place, 
it was hard to leave. Before being at 
the Ub ScluH)!, the longest I was ever 
in one assignment was three years, 
and that only happened once — when 1 
buiU ,a training and demonstration 
scWf% j|i the inner city of Los /\ngeles, 



and I asked to stay a year and just enjoy 
it. I had always been a "hopper 
around." So after 20 years at the Inib 
School I thought, '\'ou know, Mad- 
eline, you can run this school with one 
hand tied behind you. Practice what 
you preach." I had a lot of ideas I 
wanted to tr>' out, I had some writing I 
wanted to do, and I had been traveling 
more and more. So I decided that I 
would just be a professor at UCLA. As a 
result of that were making some 
changes. We re developing a new doc- 
toral program focusing on the analysis 
of instruction, staff development, and 
so on. 



At this stage in a highly successful 
and influential career, what about 
your work is most satisfying to 
you? 

The ability* to see that you can make 
a difference in a students learning. 
Just as a doctor has the ability to 
eliminate a lot of suffering and de- 
spair, a teacher can feel fulfilled by 
seeing students learn and by convinc- 
ing them that they can learn. /\nd I 
help teachers learn to do that, which is 
ver>' satisfy ing to me. 

\(1iat is most distressing? 

The fact that there are only 24 hours 
in a day. I happen to need a lot of 
sleep. In my next incarnation I'm go- 
ing to need only three hours of sleep a 
night. I just cannot find time for all the 
things I enjoy doing. 

You seem very excited about the 
future for education. 

I think were in a renai.ssancv. >X'e 
have the .same opportunity we had 2S 
years ago when Sputnik went up. The 
only difference is that then we didn't 
know what we were doing. Now we 
do — not evemhing, but a powerful 
lotiD 

•John G(K)dlud. NX'hai Some Schools and 
Cla.ssrcK)ms Teach " liduauiofUil Leader- 
.v/;//) 40 (April 1982): 8-19. 

-'Madeline Humer. "Knowing. Teaching, 
and Supervising." in rsint* Wf.\tt We Know 
Alx)i4t leadmfi ( 1984 ^'earl^K)k), ed. Phil- 
ip L Hosford (Alexandria. Va.; AsscKiaiioii 
for Supervision and Currieulun) Develop- 
ment), pp 169-192 
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Synthesis of Research 
on Teachers' Questioning 



Mekedith Gaii 



The hundreds of questions the 
typical American teacher asks on 
a typical day reflect the great 
popularit)' of the recitation method, A 
recitation is basically a series of teach- 
er questions (usually about textbook 
content), each eliciting a student re- 
sponse and sometimes a teacher reac- 
tion to that response. 

The prevalence of teaching by reci- 
tation has been found in previous 
reviews of research on teachers* ques- 
tions, which include studies going 
back to the turn of the centur\' (Gall, 
1970; Hoetker and Alilhrand, 1969). 
Recent studies of classroom teaching 
(Dillon, 1982a; Durkin. 19"'H; Sirotnik, 
1983) confirm that the recitation meth- 
od is still widely used. 

Because questions occur so fre- 
quently in classroom teaching, we are 
led lo wonder about their effects on 



students. Do teachers' quertions help 
students learn the curriculum? Do 
they promote the development of 
thinking skills? Are some questioning 
practices more effective than others? 
Research prior to 1970 provided few 
answers to these important questions; 
since then, however, many relevant 
investigations have been carried out. 



Effects of Fact and Higher 
Cognitive Questions 

Researchers have developed many sys- 
tems for classifying teacher questions 
(Gall, 1970), but they usually simplifs' 
their data analyses by classifying all 



teacher questions into just two catego- 
ries: fact and higher cognitive. Fact 
questions require students to recall 
previously presented information, 
whereas higher cognitive questions 
require students to engage in inde- 
pendent thinking. 



Meredith D. Gall is Professor, DirL^iori of 
Teacf^er Fxiucation, College of Education, 
UfUrersit}' of OreffOPi, liufiene. 
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Do students learn more when teach- 
ers emphasize fact questions or when 
ihey emphasize higher cognitive ques- 
tions? When Dunkin and Biddle 
(1974) and Rosenshine (1971) re- 
viewed early studies on this problem 
(most of them from the 1960s), they 
could find no clear trends in the re- 
search results. Heath and Nielsen 
( 1974) strongly criticized these studies 
for their methodological flaws. 

Rosenshine ( 1976) subsequently re- 
viewed a set of three large correlation- 
al studies completed in the early 
1970s. He interpreted their re.sults as 
indicating that students learn best 
when teacher questions "tend to be 
narrow, pupils are expected to know 
rather than guess [the] answer, and the 
teacher immediately reinforces an an- 
swer as right or wrong" (p. 36S). 
"Narrow" was Rosenshine s term for a 
fact que.stion. 

In addition tc^ the correlational stud- 
ies reviewed b>' Rosenshine, experi- 
ments have Ix^en conducted on the 
effects of emphasizing fact c^r higher 
cognitive que.stions in recitations. 
These experiments were reviewed by 
Winne (19''9), who concluded that 
"whether teachers use predominantly 
higher cognitive questions or predom- 
inantly fact que.stit)ns makes little dif- 
ference in student acliievenient * (p. 
43). 

The same .set of 18 experiments 
re\'iewed by VCinne. plus two addition- 
al experiments, were subsequently re- 
viewed by Redheld and Rousseau 
(1981). Instead of using Winne s Vot- 
ing method" to pcx)l results across 
experiments, they turned to the more 
sophisticated method of meta-analysis. 
Redfield and Rous.seau concluded that 
"predominant use of higher level 
questions during instruction has a pos- 
itive effect on student achie\'emeni** 
(p. 241). They did not define "pre- 
dominant use,'' but it probably meant 



a recitation in which at least 75 per- 
cent of the questions are at the higher 
cognitive level Student achievement 
in the experiments was mea.sured by 
tests requiring fact recall and demon- 
stration of thinking skills. 

Thus, the Ro.senshine res'iew and 
the Redfield and Rou.sseau review 
reached firm but contradictor^' conclu- 
sions about the effectiveness of fact 
and higher cognitive questions. The 
contradiction, can be resolved, I think, 
by analyzing the student populations 
represented in the two reviews. Each 
study reviewed b\' Rosenshine in- 
volved disadvantaged primar\' grade 
children. The studies reviewed by 
Redfield and Rousseau involved stu- 
dents representing a much wider 
range of ability and grade levels. Tak- 
ing this difference into account, I 
would conclude that ( 1 ) emphasis on 
fact questions is more effective for 
promoting young di.sadvantaged chil- 
dren's achievement, which primarily 
involves ma.ster\- of basic skills; and ( 2 ) 
emphasis on higher cognitive ques- 
tions is more effective for students of 
average and liigh ability, especially as 
they enter high scliool, where more 
independent thinking is required. 
>X'hile enipluisizinM fact questions, 
teachers of young disadvantaged chil- 
dren should take care to iiiclude some 
higher cognitive tjuesiions io stimu- 
late development of their thinking 
skills. 

Additional evidence favoring higher 
cognitive questions is found in re- 
searcli on the effects of having stu- 
dents an.swcr questions that are in.scrt- 
ed ever\- few paragraphs in a textbcK)k 
pa.ssage /Vndre (19"'9) reviewed this 
research and concluded that higher 
cognitive que.stions generally facilitate 
better textbook learning than do fact 
questions. - , 



Teachers' questions 
that require 
students to think 
independently and 
those that require 
recall of 
information are 
both useful but 
serve dijfferent 
purposes. The 
challenge for 
teachers is to use 
each type to its best 
advantage. 
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Despite the demonstrated effective- 
ness of higher cognitive questions, 
most teachers do not emphasize them 
in practice. In an earlier research re- 
view, 1 concluded: "About 60 percent 
of teachers* questions require students 
to recall facts; about 20 percent re- 
quire students to think; and the re- 
maining 20 percent are prcKedural" 
(Gall. 1970, p. "^13). This conclusion 
continues to be supported by recent 
obser\'ational studies of classroom 
teaching (Hare and Pulliam, 1980). It 
appears that teachers emphasize fact 
questions, whereas research indicates 
that an emphasis on higher cognitive 
questions would be more effecti\'e. 



The Process of Answering 
Teacher Questions 

The research reviewed above does not 
explain the process by which fact and 
higher cognitive questions affect learn- 
ing. Recent effons to conceptualize 
and study this proce-s (Gall, 1983) 
have shed new light on why questions 
of a cenain type may facilitate learning 
in some students, but not in others. 

The t>pical teacher question occurs 
in a recitation after students have been 
exposed to new curricula: content, 
usually by reading the textbook. An- 
swering such a question appears to 
involve five steps. 

1. Attend to the Question. The first 
step is to listen to the question as it is 
asked. Students who are off-task when 
the question is asked will be unable to 
generate a response or to profit from 
listening to another student's re- 
sponse. The need for attending ma>' 
explain why research on \oung. slow- 
learning students has found that it is 
effective for teachers to ask narrow, 
easily answered questions and to use 
instructional behaviors that engage 
students' attention (Rosenshine, 1976). 



2. Decipher the Meapii^ig of the 
Question. If the student has attended 
to the teacher s question, the next step 
is to decipher its syntax to determine 
what is being asked. Gullo (1983) 
found that >'oung children often can- 



''Recitations 
generally have a 
greater positive 
effect on students' 
intentional learning 
than on their 
incidental 
learning/' 



not figure out what the question asks 
them to do. For example, when the 
word what appeared as the object 
term of a question, 85 percent of the 
children in his research sample could 
answer it correctly. When wfMt ap- 
peared as the subject term, however, 
only 21 percent of the children could 
answer it correctly. 

The ways teachers phrase questions 
can create difficulties for older stu- 
dents, too. Because teachers often gen- 
erate questions spontaneously, some 
questions are likely to be poorly 
phrased. In ever>'day discourse, we 
can handle the problem by asking for 
clarification. In classroom situations, 
however, students may feel awkward 
about making such a request because 
it may be seen as criticism of the 
teacher. 

3. Generate a Covert Re^onse. Stu- 
dents need to think of an answer 
before they can put it into words. To 
generate the covert response, students 
must have relevant information stored 
in memor\' or available in curriculum 
materials; and they must possess ap- 
propriate cognitive abilities for manip- 
ulating this information. 

An indirect measure of students' 
abilit\' to generate a covert response is 
the degree of congruence bervs-een the 
cognitive level of the teacher's ques- 
tion and the cognitive level of the 
student's response. Several studies 
(Dillon, 19H2a; Mills and others, 1980; 
Willson, 1973) found that only about 
half of students' responses were at the 
same cognitive level as the teachers' 
questions. Of the incongruent re- 
sponses, Dillon and Willson found that 
from one-third to one-half were at a 
lower cognitive level than the teach- 
er s question. 

These results run counter to the 
popular belief, **Ask a higher-level 
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question, get a higher-level answer" 
(Lamb, 1976). Instead, a higher cogni- 
tive question poses a cognitive chal- 
lenge that the student may or may not 
be able to meet. Training teachers in 
questioning techniques has been 
shown to reduce the incidence of 
question-answer cognitive incongruity 
(Klinzing-Eurich and Klinzing, 1982), 
but the process by which the reduc- 
tion occurs is unclear. 

Cognitive level is just one aspect of 
the student's response to a question. 
Gall (1970) and Ryan (1972) identified 
additional aspects, including whether 
each assertion contained in the re- 
sponse is clear, plausible, original, 
supported, and conditional. 

The complexity of these response 
characteristics suggests that teachers 
should give students sufficient time to 
think before expecting a verbal re- 
sponse. Rowe (1974) found, however, 
that most teachers wait only one sec- 
ond for a response before repeating 
the question, calling on another stu- 
dent, or malting a comment. Recent 
studies (Swift and Gooding, 1983; To- 
bin and Capie, 1982) found that ex- 
tending wait time for several seconds 
has beneficial effects, including im- 
proved student engagement and long- 
er verbal responses. In related re- 
search, Dillon (1981a) found that 
length of student responses increased 
when teachers asked fewer questions 
per minute. 

These research findings argue 
against the common practice of rapid- 
fire questioning, which gives students 
little time to generate a substantial 
covert response followed by a substan- 
tial overt response. * 

4. Gmerate an Oi ert Response. Gen- 
erating a covert response to th^^ teach- 
er s question does not ensure that the 
student will generate an overt re- 
sponse. A student may compete for 
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''About 60 percent of teachers' 
questions require students to recall 
&cts; about 20 percent require students 
to think; and the remaining 20 percent 
are procedural/' 



"air time" with other students but not 
be called on to respond. Also, .some 
students maintain a low profile so the 
teacher won't call on them. 

Researchers have investigated 
whether there is systematic bias in 
who gives overt responses to teacher 
questions. Jackson and Cosca (1974) 
found that teachers of ethnically 
mixed classes were more likely to 
address questions to white students 
than to Mexican-American students. 
Also, white students responded more 
often to teacher questions; and more 
frequently initiated remarks of their 
own. 

Lockheed and Hall (1975) conclud- 
ed from their review of research that 
boys are more likely than girls to 
speak in class discussions. However, 
recent studies (Dillon, 1982b; GcK)d, 
Cooper, and Blakey, 1980) have found 
slight or no differences in boys' and 
girls* opportunities to respond in 
class. 

The consequences of teacher bias in 
giving students the opportunirs' to re- 
spond are not well understood. Covert 
responses evoked by the teacher s 
questions, or listening to another stu- 
dent s overt response, may be most 
critical for learning. If .so, the student 
who listens carefully during the recita- 
tion or who aaswers each question 
covertly would learn as much informa- 



tion as students who give oral respons- 
es. On the other hand, the student\s 
own thoughts nia>' not be fully clari- 
fied and developed until put into 
words. 

5. Reiise the Response. The student 
may rethink a covert or overt response 
to the teachers question depending 
on what happens next. If the teacher 
redirects the same question to some- 
one else, some students will revise 
their respon.se in light of their class- 
mate's contributions. Another option 
for the teacher is tcj ask one student 
probing que.stions that lead to improv- 
ing the original response. 

Wright and Nuthall (1970) found 
that teacher redirection of questions 
was positively correlared with .student 
learning gains, but subsequent experi- 
mental research by Hughes (19*^1) 
failed to replicate this effect. In other 
research Riley ( 1981 ) found a positive 
effea for teacher redirection, but my 
colleagues and 1 found no effect for 
teacher redirection used in conjunc- 
tion with probing questions (Gall and 
others, 1978). 

The reason for these inconsistent 
findings may lie in how teacher redi- 
reaion and probing were conducted 
in each .study. That is, these instruc- 
tional behaviors may have no effect 
unless they are explicitly fcK'used on 
improving particular respoase criteria 
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(for example, clarity, plausibility, and 
accurac7). 

Redirection and probing do not ex- 
haust the possibilities for teacher re- 
sponse following the student s answer. 
DuflFy (1983) suggested that teachers 
can facilitate learning by providing 
explanations that clarify and correct 
the student's response. Another option 
is to acknowledge the student s re- 
sponse by accepting and building on 
ii. Researchers have conducted many 
studies of this technique as it was 
conceptualized by Flanders (1970). 
Gage (1978) concluded from his re- 
view of this research that teacher ac- 
ceptance of student ideas is positively 
correlated with student learning gains. 

The Effectiveness of 
Recitations 

Mast research on teacher questions 
over the past two decades has investi- 
gated the effectiveness of recitations in 
which questions var>' in cognitive lev- 
el. A more basic issue, however, is 
whether recitations, irrespective of 
cognitive level are effective. Would 
students learn as much if teachers did 
not use the recitation method to help 
them review a section of the textbook 
that they have just read? 



Few researchers have addressed 
this question directly. One relevant 
study (Gall and others, 1978) com- 
pared the learning of students who 
participated in a series of recitations 
with the learning of other students. 
Both groups had read the same tex»- 
lxx)k passages beforehand. The re- 
searchers found that students who par- 
ticipated in the recitations performed 
better than the no-recitation group on 
various measures of fact and higher 
cognitive learning. 

Research on questions inserted in 
the text has yielded similar results. 
Faw and Waller (1976) and Andre 
(1979) reviewed research on the effec- 
tiveness of having the students read 
textbook passages with and without 
inserted questions. They concluded 
that students generally learn more 
when the passages contain inserted 
questions. 

Questions apparently are more 
effective than no questions, but they 
are not necessarily the most effective 
instructional alternative. Dillon (1978) 
strongly criticized the effectiveness of 
teacher que.siions and proposed sever- 
al nonquestioning alternatives such as 
"declaration of perplexity^" and "delib- 
erate silence'* (1981b). The effeciive- 




"Impf oving the quality of teachers' 
questions is not sufficient. Students also 
need to learn the response requirements 
of different types of questions/' 



ne.ss of these techniques relative to 
traditional recitation, however, has not 
been tested. 

Why is recitation effective? Analysis 
of the recitation process suggests four 
reasons. 

Practice and feedfyack liffect. Stu- 
dents usually participate in a recitation 
immediately or soon after reading 
texib(X)k content. The recitation gives 
students an opportunity to practice 
recalling the content and thinking 
about ii. They also receive feedback 
about the accuracy* and quality of their 
answers. Thus, recitation incorporates 
two prcK'esses. practice and feedback, 
v'lich are of proven effectiveness in 
strengthening knowledge and skills. 

Cueirifi liffect. Recitation questions 
provide cues that may focus students* 
attention on particular information in 
the text. Evidence for this function of 
questions comes from research on 
intentional and incidental learning. In- 
tentional learning involves the learn- 
ing of textbook content that is re- 
hearsed by recitation questions, 
whereas incidental learning involves 
the learning of textb(H)k content that is 
not rehearsed. 

Recitations generally have a greater 
jx)sitive effect on students' intentional 
learning than on their incidental learn- 
ing (Gall and others. 1978). in other 
words, students perform better on 
end-of-unit test items that have been 
asked previously ar. recitation ques- 
tions than they do on test questions 
they have not heard before. This sug- 
gests that when students hear a ques- 
tion during recitation, they are likely 
to rehearse the answer carefully. Stu- 
dents do this because they develop an 
expectation, based on experience, that 
the same question will be included on 
a subsequent test. Ct)nversely, they 
devote low study effort, or none at alK 
to textb(K)k content not covered in the 
recitation. 
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The hypothesized cueing effect of 
questions may explain a perplexing 
effect obtained in two experiments 
(Gall and others, 1978: Riley, 1981). In 
both experiments, students who par- 
ticipated in recitations containing SO 
percent higher cognitive questions 
learned less well than did students 
whose recitations contained either a 
much lower or much higher percent- 
age of higher cognitive questions. 
Since the SO percent recitations did 
not emphasize either fact or higher 
cognitive questions, students may have 
become confused about the recita- 
tions* objeaive — was it to rehearse 
facts or to think about them? In con- 
trast, students whose recitations em- 
phasized one i>pe of question or the 
other rehearsed the textbcx^k content 
without the distraction of having to 
second-guess the teacher s intent, 

Imtruction and Test Similarity. The 
que?,tion-and-answer format of recita- 



tion parallels closely the conventional 
test format for determining the 
amount of student learning at tlie end 
of a curriculum unit. This format con- 
sists of written test questions requiring 
a multiple-choice or short-answer re- 
sponse. Thus, the student perform- 
ance elicited by reciliUion transfers 
directly to the performance recjuired 
on most school tests. The practice 
provided by recitation certainly ap- 
pears more relevant to subsequent 
testing than the practice provided by 
such instructional methods as lecture 
and inquir\' teaching. 

Modality Effect, Researchers have 
found that elementary' school students 
are more engaged during teacher-led 
activities than during seatwork activi- 
ties (Rosenshine, 1980). And they are 
most engaged when teacher-led activi- 
ties involve recitations with an aca- 
demic focus. 

One explanation for these findings 
is that recitations involve speaking and 
listening, whereas seatwork involves 
reading and writing. For many stu- 
dents, speaking and listening may be 
more motivating and less demanding 
than reading and writing. This expla- 
nation is speculative but sufficiently 
compelling to warrant further re- 
search on the effectiveness of recita- 
tion and how it can complement in- 
structional methods that emphasize 
other communication modalities. 

Implications of Research for 
Practice 

The research on teacher questions 
challenges typical classrcK)m practice 
in several respects. For example, re- 
searchers have found that emphasis on 
higher cognitive questions generally 
prcxluces better learning than empha- 
sis on fact questions. There is no lack 
of books and pamphlets encouraging 
teachers to ask more higher cognitive 
que.stions, but apparently their admo- 



. . teacher 
acceptance of 
student ideas is 
positively 
correlated witii 
student learning 
gains/' 
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In classroom situations • • . 
students may feel awkward about 
[asking for clarification of a 
question] because it mij^t be seen 
as criticism of the teacher." 



nitions have had little influence on 
classroom instruction. Educators need 
to search for more effect i\'e ways to 
influence teachers' instructional be* 
havior. 

Another challenge for practice 
comes from research on the question- 
answering process. The findings dem- 
onstrate clearly that teacher questions 
do not neces.sarily elicit good student 
answers. Improving the qualit\' of 
teachers' cjue.stions, then, is not suffi- 
cient. Students also need to learn the 
response requirements of different 
types of questions. Recent work on 
this problem has yielded promising 
results. For example, Raphael and Mc- 
Kinney (1983) found that elemeniar>' 
school students were able to learn 
several question -answer relationships 
and use this knowledge to improve 
their reading comprehension. 

Finally, educators need to come to 
grips with the question posed by 
Hoetker and Ahlbrand: "If the recita- 
tion is a poor pedagogical method, as 
most teacher educators have long be- 
lieved, why ha\'e the\' not been able to 
deter teachers from using ii?" ( 1969. p. 
163). Pan of the answer may be in the 
re.search findings reviewed here: 
teachers use recitation because it is 
effective in helping students learn the 
curriculum, which is largely textbook- 
based. Since there are few signs that 
this curriculum approach is changing, 
teachers will continue to u.se this 
method. Rather than tr\ing to deter 
teachers from using recitation, there- 
fore, teacher educators may be better 
advised to help them learn use it 
well.D 
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A decade of research 
on teaching has 
firmly established 
the effectiveness of 
systematic, step-by- 
step instruction. 



The research on effective teaching 
conducted since 1974 has yield- 
ed a pattern of instruaion that is 
particularly useful for teaching a body 
of content or well-dehned skills. This 
pattern is a systematic method for 
presenting material in small steps, 
pausing to check for student under- 
standing, and eliciting active and suc- 
cessful participation from all students. 

Although this method was derived 
primarily from reading and mathemat- 
ics research conducted in elementary 
and junior high schools, the results are 
applicable to any "well-structured" 
(Simon 1973) discipline where the 
objective is to teach performance skills 
or mastery of a b{)dy of knowledge. 
Specifically, these results are most ap- 
plicable to the teaching of mathemati- 
cal prvKcdures and computations, 
reading decoding, explicit reading 
procedures such as distinguishing fact 
from opinion, science facts and con- 
cepts, scKial studies facts and concepts, 
map skills, grammatical concepts and 
rules, and foreign language vocabulary 
and grammar. 

These findings are less relevant for 
teaching in areas that are less well- 
structured, that is, where the skills do 
in)t fi)llow explicit steps or the con- 
cepts are fuzzier and entangled. Thus, 
the results of tiiis research are le.ss 
relevant for teaching composition, 
writing of term papers, reading com- 
prehension, analyzing literature or 
liistorical trends, for the discussion of 
si)cial i.ssues, or for teaching entangled 
concepts such as "liberal" or "mod- 
ernism" (Spiri) and Meyers 1984). 

In general, researchers have found 
that when effective teachers teach con- 
cepts and skills explicitly, they: 

• begin a 'lesson with a shon state- 
ment of goals; 

• begin a les.son with a short review 
of previous, prereq uisite learning, 

l62~ 
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"We have to process 
new material in 
order to transfer it 
from our working 
memory to our 
long-term memory 
• • • • We have to 
elaborate, review, 
rehearse, 
summarize, 
or enhance 
the material/' 



• present new material in small 
steps, with student practice after each 
step; 

• give clear and detailed instruc- 
tions and explanations; 

• provide active practice for all stu- 
dents; 

• ask many questions, check for stu- 
dent understanding, and obtain re- 
sponses from all students; 

• guide students during initial prac- 
tice; 

• provide systematic feedback and 
corrections; 

• provide explicit instruction and 
practice for seatwork exercises and, 
where necessar\', monitor students 
during seatwork; and 

• continue practice until students 
are independent and confident. 

The major components include 
teaching in small steps with student 



practice after each step, guiding stu- 
dents during initial practice, and pro- 
viding all students with a high level of 
successful practice. 

Use and limits. It would be a mis- 
take to say that this small-step ap- 
proach applie,s to all students or all 
siruations. It is most important for 
young learners, slow learners, and for 
all learners when the material is new, 
difficult, or hierarchical. In these situa- 
tions, relatively short presentations are 
followed by student practice. Howev- 
er, when teaching older, brighter stu- 
dents, or when teaching in the middle 
of a unit, the steps are larger; that is, 
the presentations are longer, less time 
is spent in checking for understanding 
or in guided practice, and more inde- 
pendent practice can be done as 
liomework because the students do 
not need as much help and supervi- 




O Frt»>eniaiU)n: "You will learn a new word 
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sion. But even for these situations, it is 
more efficient to return to small-step 
instruction when the material be- 
comes difficult. 

Informationprocessing research, A 
way to understand the need for explic- 
it teaching is to look at recent research 
on human information processing. 
The information-processing results ap- 
ply in three areas: the limits of our 
working memor>\ the importance of 
practice, and the importance of con- 
tinuing until students are fluent. 

First, current information-process- 
ing theories suggest that there are 
limits to the amount of information 
learners can attend to and process 
effectively. We can only process about 
seven points at a time in our working 



memor>\ When too much information 
is presented at once, or when the 
processing demands are too great, our 
working memory becomes swamped. 
We become confused, omit or skim 
material, and do not process it (Tobias 
1982). 

This is why, when teaching new or 
difficult material, teachers should 
teach only a small amount and arrange 
for student praaice after each part so 
that what is taught at any time is 
manageable for working memory. In 
addition, by re\'iewing relevant learn- 
ing and by providing an outline, a 
teacher can help students focus more 
readily on major points. 

A second finding is that we have to 
process new-material in order t j^t^^ 




''Students need a 
good deal of practice 
when learning new 
material, and effec- 
tive teachers find 
ways to provide it/' 
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(lorrcctions and feedback "To clieck ilie accuracy atul rate of readifi^ words, practice reading 
the test aloud accurately and a.s fa.st a.s [H)ssible while you time yourself." 



fcr it from our working niemor\' to 
our long-turni niciiioiy Th\i is, \vc 
have to elaborate, review, rehearse, 
summari/e. or enhance the material. 
Students can do this through active 
practice, wiiich is facilitated if the 
teacher asks questions, requires stu- 
dents to suinnian/.e main points, has 
students tutor each other, and super- 
vises students as they :)ractice new 
steps in a skill. 

Finally, extensive practice and fre- 
quent review are needed after the 
material is first learned so that it can 
be recalled etfortlesslv and auttmiati- 



cally in future work. Vilien prior learn- 
ing is automatic, this frees space in our 
working memoiy, which can be used 
for application and higher-level think- 
ing. 

VX'e mi^ht sLimmari/e these three 
points by sa\'/v/ it is important for the 
teacher to pn.v, .e "instructional sup- 
port" for .students when teaching new 
material. Such support occurs when 
the teacher ( 1 ) breaks material into 
small .steps in order to reduce pt)ssible 
confusion, (2) ^ives the student active 
practice in each step in order to move 
the new learning into lon^-term niem- 



''Although daily review is generally 
recognized as important, it is not as 
common a practice as we had thought. 
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ory, and (3) provides for additional 
practice and overlearning so that the 
learners are using the new material or 
skills effortlessly. 

Six Teaching Functions 

In summarizing the studies on effec- 
tive teaching, I have divided the results 
into six teaching functions; review, 
presentation of new material, guided 
practice, feedback and corrections, in- 
dependent practice, and weekly and 
monthly reviews. Similar functions 
have also been developed by Good 
and Grouws (1979) and Russell and 
Hunter (1981 ). From students of effec- 
tive teachers and from research on 
information processing and human 
learning, we have learned a good deal 
about how to use these components 
successsfully. These results are sum- 
marized in Table 1. 

These six functions are not new. 
Wliile all teachers use some of them 
some of the time, effective teachers 
use all them most of the time and 
implement them consistently and sys- 
tematically. With less effective teach- 
ing, review may be infrequent or un- 
systematic, demonstration may be too 
short or unclear, students may receive 
insufficient guided practice, the teach- 
er may correct too few errors, and tcx) 
much time may Ix? allocated to inde- 
pendent practice and not enough time 
to demonstration and guided practice. 

These teaching functions represent 
some of what Gage (1978) calls "the 
scientific basis for the an of teaching/' 
In practice, these ideas require a good 
deal of art, creativity, and thoughtful- 
ness to apply and modify these ideas 
for different students and different 
subject matter. 

1. Daily review. Effective teachers 
begin a lesson with a five- to eight- 
minute review of previous material, 
correction of homework, and review 
of relevant prior knowledge. To make 
sure that the students possess the pre- 
requisite skills for the day's lesson, the 
teacher can review ttie concepts and 
skills necessary to do the next day's 
homework; have students correct each 
other s papers; ask about items where 
the students had difficulty or made 
errors; and review or provide addi- 
tional practice on facts and skills that 
need reteaching. 

Daily review is particularly impor- 
tant for teaching material that will be 
used in subsequent learning, for ex- 
ample, math facts, reading sight words, 
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and grammar, and skills such as maih 
computation, math factoring, or solv- 
ing chemical equations. 

One example of effective daily re- 
view is in the successful ECRI (Exem- 
plan' Center for Reading Instruction) 
Reading Program (Reid In this 

program, five minutes a day are spent 
reviewing and introducing new words 
from stories in the reader. The stu- 
dents go over the word lists in unison 
until they are fluent. >X'iien students 
are reading flueritly and easily at the 
rate of about one word a second, it is 
possible to review ISO words in less 
than four minutes. Similar review pro- 
cedures could be used in a variety of 
areas. 
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Table 1. Teaching Fundi oni 

1. Review 

Review homework 
Review relevant previous learning 
Review prerequisite skills and 
knowledge for this lesson 

2. Presentation 

State lesson goals and/or provide 

outline 
Teach in small steps 
Model procedures 

Provide concrete positive examples and 

negative examples 
Use clear language 
Check for student understanding 
Avoid digressions 

3. Guided practice 

High frequency of questions or guided 
practice 

All students respond and receive 

feedback 
High success rate 

Continue practice until students are 
fluid 

4. Corrections and Feedback 

Give process feedback when answers 

are correct but hesitant 
Give sustaining feedback, clues, or 

reteaching for Incorrect answers 
Provide reteaching when necessaiy 

5. Independent practice 

Students receive help during initial 

steps, or overview 
Practice continues until students are 

automatic (where relevant) 
Teacher provides active supervision 

(where possible) 
Routines are used to give help to slower 

students 

S» Weekly and monthly reviews 




Indc|H^ndeni practice. "Write m) readers can share an experience. 



Daily review was also pan of ihc 
successful expcrimcnial study in ele- 
mental^' niaihcniaiics (Good and 
Grouws 19"'9). In this study, the tcadv 
ers whi) had heen trained conducted 
review and checked homework HO 
percent of the days they were oh- 
seived. whereas teachers in the con- 
trol group did so on only SO percent of 
the days. This su^i^-sts that, although 
daily review is generally recogni/cd as 
important, it is not as common a prac- 
tice as we had thought. 

2. Prese>Uin^ ncu • makriai Re- 
search has shown that ellective teach- 
ers of mathematics spend more time 
on presenting new material and guid- 
ed practice than do less effective teach- 
ers (Hvertson et a! 1980. Good and 
Grouws 19"9) Tor example, in the 
Evertson study the most effective 
mathematics teachers spent about 23 
minutes per day in lecture, demonstra- 
tion, and discussion in contrast to 11 
minutes for the least effective teachers. 
The effective teachers used this addi- 



tional presentation lime to give addi- 
tional explanations and many exam- 
ples, check for student understanding, 
and provide sufficient instruction so 
that the students could practice inde- 
pendently widi minimal difficult)-. In 
ccMitrast. tlie less effective teacliers 
gave mucli shorter presentations and 
explanations and then sent tlie stu- 
dents to independent practice. I'nder 
tliose conditions students were less 
successful liecause they were not yet 
ready for independent practice. 
Hence, they made too many errors 
and had to Ix* retaughl. 

The first step in effectiw presenta- 
tion of new material iss U) focus learn- 
ers* attention. This is done hy provid- 
ing .students witli a short behavioral 
objective, such as "At the end of this 
les.son you will be able to di.stinguish 
between metaplior. simile, and per 
sonification,** or "Today you will he 
alMe to do problems using r^vo-digit 
multiplication.** These objectives re- 
duce the coniplexirs* of the pre.senta- 
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Correaions and feedback: *'J check your notebooks for dates, formation of teners, neatness 
and content of what is written. I record a plus sign if they are correa and reteach if they are 
not." 



tion and help teachers to focus and 
avoid confusing digressions. 

Effective teachers then proceed by 
presenting one point at a time using 
many examples. The examples pro- 
vide the concrete learning and elabo- 
ration that is useful for processing a 
manageable amount of new material. 

Explicit instruction from the teacher 
not only helps the learner fcKUs, it also 
reduces ambiguous processing. It is 
important for the teacher to avoid 
ambiguous phrases such as "sort of." 
*'as you see," and "a few." These 
phrases lack clarity and may confuse 
learners (Smith and Land 1981). 

Effective teachers also stop to check 
for understanding by posing ques- 
tions, asking students to summarize 
the presentation to that point or to 
repeat directions or procedures, or 
asking students whether they agree or 
disagree with other students' answers. 
This checking tells teachers whether 
they need to reteach the material. 

The wrong way to check for under- 
standing is to ask, "Are there any ques* 
tions?" and, hearing none, assume that 
the students have learned the material. 
Another error is to ask a few ques* 
tions, call on volunteers to hear their 
(usually correct) answers, and then 
assume from hearing the volunteers 
that the class understands and has 
learned. 

The following suggestions for effec- 
tive presentation have emerged from 
the experimental and correlational 
classroom literature. 

• State lesson goals. 

• Focus on one thought (point, di- 
reaion) at a time, i.e., complete one 
point before beginning another. 
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• Teach in small steps, checking for 
understanding on one point before 
proceeding to the next. 

• Give step-by-step directions. 

• Model the behaviors by going 
through the directions. 

• Organize material so that one 
point is mastered before the next 
point is given. 

• Avoid digressions. 
3. Conducting guided practice. After 

the presentation, or after short seg- 
ments of the presentation, the teacher 
conducts guided practice. A major pur- 
pose of this activit>' is to supervise 
students* initial practice on a skill and 
provide the active practice, enhance- 
ment, and elaboration necessary* to 
move new learning from working 
memor>' into long-term memory. 

The length of the presentation seg- 
ment prior to guided practice is open 
to debate. Some people advocate that 
when teaching explicit concepts such 
as metaphor or simile, or explicit skills 
such as two-digit multiplication or de- 
termining common multiples and 
least common multiples, the guided 
practice should begin after a short 
presentation, and this pattern of shon 
presentation and guided practice 
should continue throughout the les- 
son. Others advocate presentations of 
8-10 minutes before beginning guid- 
ed practice. As little research directly 
informs this issue, a teacher might 
experiment with different lengths and 
learn which is more effeaive for dif- 
ferent students and different skills. 

During guided practice, students ac- 
tively participate by working problems 
or answering teacher questions. A 
number of correlational studies have 
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shown that the teachers who effective- 
ly obtained larger gains in student 
achievement asked many questions 
(Stallings and Kaskowitz 1974; Stall- 
ings ei al. 1977, 1979; Soar 1973; Coker 
et al. 1980). During successful guided 
praaice, two types of questions are 
usually asked: those calling for specific 
answers, and process questions, which 
call for an explanation of how an 
answer was found. In a correlational 
study of junior high school mathemat- 
ics instruction (Evertson, Anderson, 
and Anderson 1980), the most effective 
teachers asked an average of 24 ques- 
tions during the 50-minute period, 
whereas the least effective teachers 
asked only 8.6 questions. The most 
effective teachers asked six process 
questions per period, whereas the 
least effective teachers asked only 1.3. 
In two experimental studies (Ander- 
son et al. 1979, Good and Grouws 
1979), teachers were taught to follow 
the presentation of new materials with 
guided practice, using a high frequen- 
cy of questions; in each study, students 
in the experimental groups had higher 
achievement than did students in the 
control groups. 

In all these studies, it is the frequen- 
cy of practice that is most important. 
Students need a good deal of practice 
when learning new material, and effec- 
tive teachers find ways to provide it. 
For example, when teaching concepts 
such as phrase and clause or past, 
present, and future participle, the 
guided practice could consist of the 
teacher giving examples and having 
the students identify them and explain 
their an.wers, and later, having the 
students create their own examples. At 
each step, the guided practice contin- 
ues until the students are fluent. (The 
amount of practice can be increased if 
the teacher also asks the class to signa.l 
whether they agree or disagree with 
an answer by raising their thumbs up 
or down.) 

When teaching procedures such as 
two-digit multiplication, the guided 
practice consists of practicing the skills 
in small steps with teacher supervi- 
sion. Some students practice at the 
board while others work at their seats. 
Wlien the teacher feels they are ready, 
the students proceed to the next step. 
If they are not ready, the teacher gives 
additional practice. 

When teaching a more elaborate 
skill, such as the steps in dissecting, a 
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lesson in computer software, or solv- 
ing a geometf)' problem, students 
might first restate the steps that were 
taught. If the material is difficult, it 
might be best for the teacher to ask 
students to state the steps one at a time 
so they can correct any confusion. 
Stating the steps might be repeated 
until all students are fluent. Then the 
teacher would super\'ise as the stu- 
dents begin the actual practice, guid- 
ing them through each procedure un- 
til they can do the steps without 
errors. 

There are, additonally, two related 
factors teacliers need to consider 
when providing guided practice: the 
percentage of answers students give 
correctly and .students^ active partici- 
pation. 

• Effective teachers tr>' to ensure a 
high success rate of student responses 
to their frequent questions (Fisher et 
al. 1980, /Xnderson et al. 19*^9, Gerstein 
et al. 1981). For example, in a study of 
4th grade mathematics. Good and 
Grouws (1979) found that 82 percent 
of the answers were correct in the 
chissrooms of the most succe.ssful 
teachers, whereas the least successful 
teachers had a succe.ss rate of 73 per- 
cent. The optimal success rate appears 
to be around 75-80 percent during 
guided practice, suggesting that the 
effective teachers combine succe.ss 
with sufficient challenge. The teachers 
obtained this .success level by combin- 
ing short pre.sentations with .super- 
vised student practice and by giving 



sufficient practice on each part before 
proceeding. 

• Students need to actively practice 
and process new learning, Teachers 
often lead this process, during presen- 
tation and guided practice, by a.slting 
questions of individual students. Stu- 
dents can repeat directions, proce- 
dures, or main points, or an.swer ques- 
tions on facts and procedures. Instead 
of calling on one .student at a time, 
imaginative teachers increa.se the 
amount of active participation by asl<- 
ing all students to: 

(1) tell their an.swer to a neighbor; 

(2) .summarize the main idea in one 
or two sentences, writing the summary 
on a piece of paper, and sharing this 
or repeating the procedures to a 
neighbor; 

(3) write the answer on a chalk- 
board, which is then held up; 

(4) rai.se their thumb if they know 
the an.swer (thereby allowing the 
teacher to check the entire cla.ss); 

(5) rai.se a finger if the\' agree with 
an aaswer .someone el.se gave; and 

(6) rai.se different colored cards 
when the answer is a, b, or c. 

Group active participation is partic* 
ularly useful when teaching students 
to identih' parts of things or to di.s- 
criminate among similar concepts. Ex- 
amples of identification include teach- 
ing sight words, new words, parts c^f a 
plant, parts of a hcK)k. or parts of a 
dictionar\'. Discrimination includes 
learning to differentiate bet\veen simi- 
lar concepts such as the Senate and the 
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House of Representatives, or between 
adverbs and adjectives. 

The purpo.se of all these pnxedures 
(cards, fingers, writing answers on a 
sheet of paper) is to provide active 
participation for the students and to 
allow the teacher to .see how many 
students are correct and confident. If 
these overt procedures seem too 
childish, an alternative would be to 
have students write their answers and 
immediately grade each others' pa- 
pers. (Some teachers have told stu- 
dents that they need feedback on how 
well the cla.ss is doing, and if the 
students won't participate overtly, then 
the\' can take an exam — ) 

i l^ovide feedback and conecth es, 
During guided practice, checking for 
understanding, or any recitation or 
demoastration, how .should a teacher 
re.spond to a student's an.swer? If a 
student is correct and confident, the 
teacher can simply a.sk another ques- 
tion or give a short statement of prai.se 
(e.g., *Ver\' g(K)d") while maintaining 
the momentum of the practice. How- 
e\'er, if the student is correct but hesi- 
tant, it is important to tell the student 
that the an.swer is correct. In such 
ca.ses, it is al.so useful to give "process 
feedback." i^rocess feedback, a term 
developed b\' Good and Grouws 
(1979). refers to the teacher .saying, 
"Yes, that's right, because. . and then 
proceeding to re-explain the proce.ss 
one goes through to get the correct 
answer. Such reteaching or proce.ss 
feedback gives learners the additional 
explanation that is sometimes needed 
when they are still unsure. 

When a student has made an ei ror. 
it is appropriate for the teacher to 
simplify the que.stion, provide hints, or 
rcteach the material. The important 
point is that errors should not go 
uncorrected; it is inappropriate simply 
to give the correct an.swer and move 
on. 

In their review of effective college 
teaching. Kulik and Kulik ( 19^79) found 
that instruction was more effective 
when students (a) received immediate 
feedback c^n their examination and (b) 
had to do further study and take anoth- 
er test when their quiz scores did not 
reach the criterion. Both points seem 
relevant to this di.scu.ssion: students 
learn better with feedback — as imme- 
diate as possible — and errors should 
be corrected before tfiey become ha- 
bitual. 
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Highlights of Research on Explicit Teaching of 
Weil-Defined Knowledge and Skills 

Six teaching functions aid student learning of explicit, well-structured 
information and skills such as mathematical procedures, science facts and 
concepts, grammatical rules, and vocabulary. 

1. Each cfay, start the lesson by correcting the previous night's homework 
and reviewing what students have recently been taught. 

2. Tell students the goals of today's lesson. Then present new information a 
little at a time, modeling procedures, giving clear examples, and checking 
often to make sure students understand 

3. Allow students to practice using the new information under the teacher's 
direction; ask many questions that give students abundant opportunities to 
correctly repeat or explain the procedure or concept that has just been taught. 
Student participation should be active until all students are able to respond 
correctly. 

4. During guided practice, give students a great deal of feedback. When 
students answer incorrectly, reteach the lesson if necessary. When students 
answer correctly, explain why the answer was right. It is important that 
feedback be immediate and thorough. 

5. Next, allow students to practice using the new information on their own. 
The teacher should be available to give short answers to students' questions, 
and students should be permitted to help each other. 

6. At the beginning of each week, the teacher should review the previous 
week's lesson and at the end of the month review what students have learned 
during the last four weeks. It is important that students not be allowed to 
forget past lessons once they have moved on to new material. 

These steps may be less important and are not sufficient for less well-defined 
topics, such as writing a term paper, a research report, or analyzing literature. 
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5. Conduct independent practice. 
By the end of guided practice, students 
are expected to do the steps correctly, 
but hesitantly. Independent practice 
provides the additional practice that 
students need to become fluent in a 
skill, and to enable them to work 
without the cues given during guided 
practice. This need for fluency and 
independence applies to many of the 
procedures that are taught in school: 
use a rule to measure widths, add 
decimals, read a map. conjugate a reg- 
ular verb in a foreign language, proof- 
read copy for errors, write major 
chords, complete and balance a chem- 
ical equation, operate equipment, and 
apply safet\- procedures. This need for 
fluenc\' also applies to facts, concepts, 
and discriminations that are to be used 
in subsequent learning. After substan- 
tial practice, students achieve an auto- 
matic stage where they are successful 
and rapid and no longer have to think 
through each step. Students wlu) haw 
p^iched this automatic stage can giw 
their full attention to comprehension 
and application. 

The independent practice should be 
on the same material as the guided 
practice. Vot instance, if the guided 
practice was on identifying t\pes of 
sentences, then the independent prac- 
tice should be on identifying i\pes of 



sentences or, perhaps, creating indi- 
vidual compound and complex sen- 
tences. It would be inappropriate in 
this case to assign independent prac- 
tice that asked students to "write a 
paragraph using tu'o compound and 
two complex sentences" because th^.' 
students have not been sufficieiuK' 
prepared to do this. 

Independent practice is really a con- 
tinuum in which the students begin 
their work under teacher super\'ision 
and conclude with homework without 
super\'ision. Wien the material is diffi- 
cult, more time is spent in super\'ised 
independent practice; when the mate- 
rial is easier, more of the independent 
practice can be done as homework. 

Teachers also need to consider both 
their own role when students are prac- 
ticing independently and how stu- 
dents can help each other. 

• Investigators have found that stu- 
dents are more engaged during 
.seaiwork when the teacher circulates 
around the room and monitors and 
super\*ises their work (Fisher et al. 
19''H). However, these contacts should 
be relativeU* short, averaging 30 sec- 
onds or less. 

The same researchers found that 
students of teachers who spend more 
in guided practice are more en- 



gaged during seatwork; in contrast, 
when teachers give a great deal of 
explanation during seatwork, students 
make more errors (Fisher ei al. 1978). 
Lengthy explanation during seatwork 
indicates that the initial teaching and 
guided practice were not sufiicient. 

• Some investigators have devel- 
oped procedures by which students 
help each other during seatwork (see 
Johnson and Johnson 1984, Sharon 
1980, Slavin 1980b). Research shows 
that all students usually achieve more 
in these cooperative settings than do 
students in regular settings (Slavin 
1980b). Slavin's manual (1980a) ex- 
plains how these procedures can be 
used in classrooms. Presumably, some 
of the advantage comes from students 
having to explain the material to 
someone else or listening to someone 
other than the teacher explain the 
material (Webb 1982). Cooperative/ 
competitive settings also help slower 
students by providing extra instruction 
for them during seaiwork. 

6. Weekly and monthly retieuK 
Some of the successful programs in 
elementar>' schools provide for fre- 
quent review, l-or example. Good and 
Grouws ( 19'^9) recommend that 
teachers review the previous week's 
work even' Monday and the previous 
month's work vw.ry fourth Monday. 
These reviews and tests proN'ide addi- 
iional successful practice for students. 
Kulik and Kulik ( 1979) found that even 
college students who were given 
weekly quizzes scored better on final 
exams than did students who had only 
one or two quizzes during a term. 

In sum, explicit instruction in well- 
structured areas is a process in which 
the teacher initially takes full responsi- 
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Table 2. Modifications to Suit 
Different Students 



Slower Students 

More review 
Less presentation 
More guided practice 
Moro independent practice 

Faster Students 

Less review 
More presentation 
Less guided practice 
Less independent practice 
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bility for performing a task but gradu- 
ally relinquishes responsibility to the 
student (Lohman 1985, Pearson and 
Gallagher 1983). This progression can 
be seen as a continuum that moves 
from teacher modeling, through guid- 
ed praaice using prompts and cu'f\s, to 
Independent and fluent performance 
by the learner. 



Gains in Achievement— 
and in Attitude 

The six funaions I have described can 
be modified to suit diffei-^nt learners 
(see Table 2). >5C1ien students are faster 
or older, or when the material is less 
difficult, less review is necessary and 
more time can be spent on presenting 
new material. There is also less need 
for guided practice and independent 
praaice in class, and more of the 
independent practice can be done as 
homework because the students do 
not need as much help and supervi- 
sion. 

What is novel about current studies 
of effective teaching is that they have 
provided a research base that comes 
from experiments conduaed in class- 
rooms with regular teachers teaching 
regular subjea matter. The results 
have consistently shown that when 
teachers te-ich more systematically, 
student a:liievement improves— fre- 
quently wHb gains in studenLs' atti- 
tudes toward themselves and school.D 
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The Subtleties of 
Instructional Mediation 



Instructional leadership 
involves more than 
increasing time-on-task. 
Supervisors must be able to 
help teachers develop 
students' understanding of 
difficult ideas. 
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Instrualon is more than getting 
students on task and presenting 
content in organized ways. It is 
also a cognitive Interaaion between 
teacher and students, particularly 
when the goal is to develop conceptu- 
al understandings rather than automa- 
tized responses. Such instruaion is 
much more subtle than earlier con- 
cepts of instruaional effeaiveness 
have led us to believe, and it requires 
much more substantive sup)ervision. 

The Subtleties of Instruction 

Humans make sease of their environ- 
ment by construaing understandings 
from the experiences they encounter. 
Students are no different. The tasks 
they encounter in their school experi- 
ences lead them to build understand- 
ings about what to pay attention to, 
what is important, and how to behave. 
Theii^ understandings do not occur 
instantly, however. When they come to 
school students already possess con- 
ceptions about what they are to learn. 
When teachers provide reading tasks, 
for instance, the students' old concep- 
tions are not immediately erased and 
replaced with a new understanding. 
Instead, students combine the new 
school task with their old understand- 
ings and build new conceptions. 
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''Students restructure 
school tasks, creating 
understanding that may 
be diflferent from what 
the teacher intends." 



These modifications are not always 
what the teacher intends, Students 
who are repeatedly given reading 
seatwork tasks that keep them busy 
come to understand, for example, that 
the task is "to get done" rather than to 
learn to read (Anderson 1985). Hence, 
one subtlety of instruction is that stu- 
dents restructure school tasks, creating 
understanding that may be different 
from what the teacher intends. 

Instruction is also more than creat- 
ing tasks; teachers help students inter- 
pret these tasks by the way they talk 
about them. Ultimately the students 
construct understandings largely from 
what the teacher says or leaves unsaid. 



In recent study of teachers who 
talked about reading as a strategic task 
and others who did not, the students 
of the former teachers came to under- 
stand that they must be strategic when 
reading, while the students of the lat- 
ter group of teachers demonstrated 
little understanding that reading in- 
volves strategies (Dufiy et al. 1985). 
'Ihe influence of the teacher's talk is a 
second instructional subtlety. 

A third subtlety is that instruction is 
interactive. That is, after providing in- 
formation about a task, the teacher 
observes students as they try to do the 
task, notes their restructured under- 
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Table 1. Interpreting Inftructional Interaction 



The Instructional Interaction 
T: Thl« time I want you to choose the main idea by yourself 
and see if you a^ree with the person whom I will ask to do 
it aloud. 

S: (Studentt silently read a paragraph about groups of 
people bringing words to the English language.} 

T: All right. Have you done all the steps and chosen the 

main Idea? lohn, what did you choose} 
S: People ume to America. 



T: I'm going to give ait of you a clue. In this particular 
paragraph, it (the main idea) Is not suted. There is no 
single sentence that really tells you the main idea so you 
are ^ng to have to sit back and say to yourself, "What 
one thing is this paragraph mostly about?" Remember I 
did that on the one I showed you? All of you do that, if 
you haven't already. 

S: (Students are silent.) 

T: Now, John, do you have the main Idea? 
S: Yes. People brought language. 

T: Would you tell us what you did so we will know how you 

came up with that answer? 
S: I read the whole paragraph. 

• 

T: All right. You read the whole paragraph. Then what did 
you do? 

S: I thought about what it was all about and that was my 
main Idea. 

T: That's good thinking, John. He gave us a main idea. But 1 
think one imporUnt piece Is missing. 



Interpretation 
The teacher provides directions for using the skill In a 
paragraph. The paragraph to be read Is part of an article in a 
language arts text. 



The teKher asks for a response. 

Student provides an answer. Teacher notes the answer and 
determines that he mlsunoerstood how to figure out the 
main idea. The teacher decides on what addittonal 
information to present. 

Having decided that the students were looking for stated 
main ideas, the teacher reminds ther of the model she 
provided foi* how to figure out Imptieti main Ideas. 



Students try to apply the cue provided by the teacher. 

The teKher asks for a response. 
Student provides an answer. 

The teacher asks for the process john used to see how he 
arrived at his answer. . 
john tries to articulate what he did. The teacher assesses and 
decides what to say next. 

The teacher prompu John to see if he can tetl her mora 
about how he got his answer. 
The student provides additioMi description. The teacher 
assesses his answer and decides that he Is not atteticKng to 
one imporUnt thing. She then decides what to say next. 

The teacher reinforces John for what he did well but states 
that one more thing needs to be attended to. She is cueing 
the studento to an elaboration that she Is about to provide. 
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standings, and provides additional in- 
formation to help them refine their 
understanding. Both the teacher and 
the students actively mediate informa- 
tion during this interactive exchange. 
The students mediate the teacher \s 
initial instructional information in 
terms of their old conceptions, creat- 
ing restructured understandings. The 
teacher mediates what students say 
and do in performing the task, using 
this information to decide how to re- 
spond. This fluid c\'cle of responsive 
information exchanges between teach- 
er and students continues until the 
teacher is satisfied that the students 
have learned the intended outcome. 



This responsive cycle is the heart of 
instruction. 

Finally, immiction is subtle because 
it is loHf^itucUmih it occurs over time. 
When teachers talk to students about 
being strategic readers, for instance, 
students do not immediately under- 
stand what that means. But as the 
teacher continues to a.ssign reading 
ta.sks and to talk about how to do them 
strategically, the students' restructur- 
ing continues. Over time, they modifS' 
and refine their understandings, even- 
tually building conceptions similar to 
what the teacher has in mind. The 
change is gradual. 



''Teachers help 
students interpret tasks 
by the way they talk 
about them/' 



T: Remember earlier in the lesson when I said that I take all 
the important ideas, think about how they go together, 
and tie them together with the one Idea they all seem to 
have in common? That's what is needed here. Do like I 
did. Think about what the ideas describe for you and 
how those all go together. Tie all the important ideas 
together. 

S: (shouting out) I just got one. 

T: All right. What did you think, Mary? 

S: Each group of people brought their own set of words. 



T: That's pretty close to it. I could accept that. I would not 

argue with that. Scott? 
S: After a while, these words became part of our language. 



T: Let's look at Scott's answer. We've read the whole 

paragraph. We've sat back and thought, "What one thing 
is this all about?" We know it's talking about groups of 
people, their language, and how some of ours became 
theirs. Scott's main idea doesn't quite tie all those ideas 
together. The key is the tie between all those ideas. 

T: You have a changed one, Scott? 

S: We borrowed words from other places, and they 
borrowed words from us. 

T: Okay, i think Scott gave a good one. He tied all the ideas 
together. The tie was the borrowing of words. 

T: Notice, we don't always say what the main idea is in the 
same way. But we should come close to each other. 

T: The main idea needs to tie together all the important 
ideas. 

T: Let's look at page 4, the last paragraph. 



The teacher provides an elaboration on her original 
explanation, reminding them of previously provided 
information and emphasizing how to "tie ideas together; 



Student responds. 
Teacher asks for answer. 

Mary provides an answer and the teacher assesses^ deciding 
what to say next. 

The teacher reinforces the answer and asks for another 
response in order to have more data before elaborating. 
Scott answers. The teacher assesses and decides what to say 
next. 

The teacher, having assessed both answers, decides that 
they do not yet understand how to tie the ideas together. 
She elaborates by reemphasizing the need for a tie across all 
ideas. 



The teacher asks for an answer. 

The student provides a re-stated main idea. The teacher 

assesses Scott's restructured main ideas. 

The teacher reinforces Scott's combining of ideas into a 
main idea. 

The teacher states the individual nature of cognitive 
processing. 



The teacher moves to another example to provide other 
opportunities for guided practice. 
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"A fluid cycle 
of responsive 
information 
exchanges between 
teacher and students 
continues until the 
teacher is satisfied 
that the students 
have learned the 
intended outcome. 
. . . This cycle is 
at the heart of 
instruction." 
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How a Mediated Reading 
Lesson Works 

The subtleties of verbal mediation are 
found in virtually all lessons. To illus- 
trate, let's examine table 1, a 3rd 
grade teacher's reading lesson on 
main idea, one of hundreds of low 
reading group lessons we and our 
colleagues have studied during the 
past four years (Roehler 1984, Dufiy et 
al. in press a, Dufiy et al. 1985). The 
excerpt begins with the teacher pro- 
viding guided praaice to help stu- 
dents use a skill she has just finished 
modeling. In Pearson's language 
(1985), she is "gradually releasing the 
responsibility" so students can inde- 
pendently use it. Note that (1) the 
students restruaure information from 
the teacher; (2) the teacher's talk, as 
well as the task, shapes student under- 
standing; (3) the teacher and students 
engage in an interaaive cycle in which 
the teacher presents information, stu- 
dents restruaure it, the teacher elabo- 
rates, and students restruaure it again; 
and (4) student understanding devel- 
ops over time, not in a single inter- 
change of information. 

The teacher in the table 1 example 
is effeaive not only because she has 
high time-on-task and logically orga- 
nized lessons, but also because she (1) 
makes substantive statements about 
how to do the task, (2) asks for an- 
.swers to assess how students have 
restruaured her explanation, and, on 
the basis of these responses, (3) pro- 
vides still more information. Less 
effeaive teachers, in contrast, do not 
noie student restruauring and do not 
engage students in instruaional inter- 
changes designed to provide a media- 
tional bridge between the students' 
current understandings and the ulti- 
mate outcome. 

Implications for the 
Supervision of Instruction 

When viewed through the lens of re- 
ciprocal mediation of information, in- 
.struction is a much more subtle enter- 
prise than research on student 
engagement and sequential lesson 
events leads us to expea. Consider 
time. We know that if students pay 
more attention they learn more. It 
seems, therefore, that the key to effec- 

— r-- m — 



tive instrurtion is accumulating more 
student time-on-task. However, the 
teacher's talk during this time is also 
crucial, because the understandings 
students construct reflea what the 
teacher says. For instance, we ob- 
served two teachers teaching a lesson 
on context clues. Although they en- 
gaged students for equal amounts of 
time, they created startlingly different 
student understandings by saying dif- 
ferent things during verbal exchanges 
(Duffy et al. in press b). 

Similarly, it is not enough simply to 
ask students questions. While ques- 
tions are interaaive and get students 
on task, they rarely contain enough 
substantive information for students to 
restruaure their understandings. This 
is particularly so for low-achieving stu- 
dents. Because their backgrounds 
about how reading works are sparse 
and because most classroom ques- 
tions contain little substantive infor- 
mation, questioning alone leaves low 
group students with virtually nothing 




''Instruction can no 
longer be viewed as 
a static script to be 
prescribed in 
advance. Even the 
teacher's lesson 
plans are temporary 
documents that 
must be modified 
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with which to construct new under- 
standings. 

Merely to follow the steps in a par- 
ticular lesson format is not enough 
either. Because students progressively 
structure their understandings day af- 
ter day, instruction does not always 
start with step one of a lesson. Instead, 
Instruction is a series of conceptually 
cohesive encounters over time. Conse- 
quently, while a teacher may use a 
particular lesson format to introduce 
something new, subsequent lessons 
may begin at various points in the 
format or repeat components of the 
lesson covered earlier. Where the 
teacher begins the lesson on any given 
day depends on his or her assessment 
of the students* restructured under- 
standings at that time. 

Finally, instruction can no longer be 
viewed as a static script to be pre- 
scribed in advance. Even the teacher's 
lesson plans are temporary documents 
that must be modified as the dynamic 
and responsive instructional exchange 
unfolds. No one can accurately predict 
students' restructured understandings 
or what the appropriate teacher re- 
sponse should be. Consequently, in- 
structional leaders must help teachers 
make spontaneous decisions about 
how to verbally mediate students' un- 
derstandings. 

A New Dimension of 
Leaderstiip 

The teacher's role as a cognitive medi- 
ator adds a new dimension to our 
understanding of instruction and a 
new challenge for instructional lead- 
ers. To help teachers verbally mediate 
students' understandings of conceptu- 
al learnings is a more difficult leader- 
ship role than to ensure adequate task 
engagement or adherence to certain 
lesson plan formats. It is. however, a 
role that gets at the heart of effective 
instruction.^ 
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"You Ask the 
Wrong Questions! 

John B^vrell 



The teacher 
effectiveness 
research provides 
a foundation for 
teaching thinking 
because, properly 
understood, it 
stresses the search 
for meaning. 



Barbara — the mother of Lisa, a 
5th grader — recently asked her 
daughter about two concepts 
Lisa was studying for a test the next 
day. 

"Lisa, can you tell me tlie difference 
between kinetic and potential ener- 

"No," Lisa replied. 
"Okay, can you gi\'e me some exam- 
ples of potential energ>' then?" 

"Mother! ^'ou're asking me the 
wrong questions!" Lisa said in desper- 
ation. 

"What do you mean?" 
">X'hat the teacher is going to ask on 

the test is 'Potential energ\' is ' 

and Kinetic energx* is ' That's 

aiir 

This situation illustrates the impor- 
tance of teaching for meaning. The 
current teacher effectiveness research 
is foundational both for learning what 
kinetic energx* is and for the deeper, 
more complex understanding of how 
it relates to potential and other form.s 
of energN* and motion. 

This research, which stems largely 
from elementary schools where we 
are teaching children how to read and 
do mathematical computations, pre- 
sents us with structures and processes 
that are important at both ends of a 
continuum: at one end focusing on 
highly structured, sequential content, 
while at the other end examining com- 
plex human or physical problems 
from a wide variety of perspectives 
generating multiple meanings and in- 
terpretations. Teachers in both in- 
stances are engaged in a similar task: 
helping student?^ find or create mean- 
ing out of experience. 

I7B" 



Susan and Carolyn 

Recently I observed 2nd graders re- 
viewing fundamental math operations. 
\\\ the same school 1 observed 5th 
graders engaging in complex reason- 
ing in their analysis of a Wallace 
Stegner stor\-. The Colt. ' It is interest- 
ing to see just how the effective teach- 
ing research applies to both teachers 
as they challenge students to think 
about content at rather different levels, 
or at different points on the continu- 
um, from seemingly simple and con- 
crete to more complex and abstract. 

Susan, the 2nd grade math teacher, 
was reviewing the composition of the 
number P. 

"Mow many tens. Mark?" 

"liow many ones. Jan?" 

">X'here do we put the 10. Gloria?" 

"Where do we put the Steven?" 

"if we wish to prove this, what do 
we have to do. . . Billy?" 

She proceeded in this fashion with 
direct questions to ensure that stu- 
dents recalled just how to analyze the 
number 1"'. how to prove their work if 
they were subtracting P from 38 or 9 
from IH. She maintained that "bri.sk 
pace" we read about in the teacher 
effectiveness literature (Barnes, 1981) 
with many questions at a lower cogni- 
tive level. She made ceaain that she 
gave most students an opportunity to 
respond in order to ensure compre- 
hension, and she provided many and 
diverse examples both at the board 
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and on a worksheet in front of all 
students. She was thus engaged in 
what Rosenhine (1983) has • Uled 
"overlearning. . .to the point where 
[facts and skills] are automatic.*' 

What 1 witnessed was not the 20 
minutes that Good (1982) recom- 
mends for the developmental phase of 
a mathematics le.sson. This was a re- 
view. But many elements of direct or 
active teaching were preset t: tightly 
controlled teacher structure, a hrisk 
pace with many questions, and a great 
diversity of examples to check C(^m- 
prehension. The result was active stu- 
dent engagement in the learning task 
with a high degree of success. 

Carolyn's task was significantly dif- 
ferent. She was reviewing 'The ('olt" 
with lier Sth graders, who had read the 
stors' .some time ago. Her challenge to 
them, after reviewing the plot a!id the 
major characters, was to analyze the 
characters using Kohlbergs (19"'S) 
levels of moral development. Students 
proceeded to take one character at a 
time — Pa. for example — and to ana- 
lyze his behavior according to the 
levels of moral rea.S()ning. adapted and 
slightly moditied for this purpose. 

"! think lie was a three, because he 
liad no really different ideas of his 
own.** 

**l disagree. 1 think he was a one. 
because he really didn i know right 
from wrong." 

"Cian Nou give us some examples of 
that. Beth?** 

"Sure ** And Beth proceeded to 
elaborate on lier argument 

This interaction proceeded for 
about ten minutes with hands raised. 
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''Too often we 
forget to set the 
stage for learning 
by helping 
students recall 
what they have 
^eady learned." 



rea.wns clearly and openly expressed, 
until someone said: 

"Based on what Steven just said, I 
think he's a five because he really 
wanted to change things/' 

Carolyn finally asked her students 
why analyzing a story was different, if it 
was, from analyzing the fairy tales they 
had read and analyzed earlier. 

"Because the characters arc present- 
ed differently. . .they rc more difficult 
to understand. . .fairv' tale people are 
simple — not like liumans." 

Now, Carolyns teaching task was 
more complex; her students were 
making judgments based not only on 
their recall of facts, but also from 
listening to ilie judgments of their 
peers. VHien I heard Tony say he liad 
changed his mind about Pa, I recalled 
Johnson and joliasons (1979) re- 
search relating cognitive development 
to constructive classrcH)m di.sagrce- 
ments, conflicts, and taking the other 
person's point of view. 

Major Differences 

Obviously, there are signiticani differ- 
ences in wliat Susan and Carolyn were 
attempting to do. Iiow they structured 
their classrcH)m situations on those 
days, and how ihey interacted with 
their students. These differences are 
esix*cially evident in four areas. 

Content. Susan was rev iewing liigh- 
ly structured and secjuenced material, 
knowledge of how to solve ariilimctic 
problems is well known, or .so it might 
seem. Becau.se answers are predict- 
able and conirollal)le, tliis kind of 
content lends it.self to .statements of 
lx*havioral .specificity. 

Carolyn, on the other hand, was 
dealing wiili a more complex body of 
content, one that had no right or 
wrong answers that could be mea* 
sured with the kind of precision that is 
po.ssible in leacliing equations. Her 
.students were thinking about a prob- 
lem given, as Heidegger ( 1968) noted, 
to a "multiplicity of meanings": tliis"is 
tlie element in whicli all ilv.ughi must 
move in order to be strict inoughi" (p. 
71). 

Content in both cla.s.sr(H)ms was sig- 
nihcant. appropriate, and in accord- 
ance with students' cognitive develop- 
mental levels. It would have been 
interesting to analyze the rea.soning of 
Carolyn's students to .see how many of 
them might he using abstract concepts 
to suppon ilieir arguments. 



Teacher Holes. Susan was playing an 
aaive, direa role in controlling the 
classroom interaction. She posed all 
the questions and called on students at 
random to check comprehension. 
Carolyn similarly directed the discus- 
sion by posing all the questions, but 
she spent much more time saying 
nothing and listening to her students 
judgments. She didn't c*ven have to ask 
students to listen to what their class* 
mates were saying: tliey li.stened auto- 
matically. Students were in control of 
making their own judgments and 
changing their minds. Tliey controlled 
the lengtli and the quality of the lime 
because of Carolyn's nondirectiveness, 
whicli was jx,Tfecily appropriate. 

Tlius, teacher control varied from 
strictly direct with Susan to more 
sliared-wiih-the-siudenis in Carolyn's 
clas.srcK)m. 

Fu^a^etneni Time: Susan may liave 
Ix'en more concerned with "allocated 
lime, engagement rate, and succe.ss 
rate on sclux)l activities" lx.'cau.se 
these factors are all directly related to 
student achievement (Denliam and 
l.ieherman, 1980). Carolyn's more 
free-llowing di.scu.ssioii was not as 
concerned wiili "success" in answer- 
ing lower cognitive lewl questions. As 
she .said, "I want the time to go on and 
on .so tliey can feel free to allow ideas 
to come to iliem wlien tliey're ready. 
Sort of like brainstorming. The more 
time some of them liave, tlie clearer 
their thinking— or tlie more op|iK)rlu. 
nity they have to think alx)ui .some- 
bixiy else's argument." We do noi 
exix.vt Carolyn to mcne through her 
di.scussioii at a brisk pace, keeping all 
.students verbally involved with appro- 
priate answers. Thinking takes time, 
and far ten) many of us inappropriately 
model Susan's behavioi* when con- 
fronting complex phy.sical, social, or 
human problems. 

Outcomes The learning outcomes 
in Susan's class were easily measur- 
able and highly ftKUsed. The out 
comes within Carolyn s classr<H)m can 
also Ix? obser\*ed. They are. liowever. 
not as precisely f(K*u.sed and may lie 
approached from a \*ariety of perspec- 
tives or levels of difficulty: Did the 
.students understand the .stor\ I)o the\' 
know Kohlberg's levels of moral de- 
velopment? Can they apply an external 
set of standards to a sior\? How well 
do they rea.son? For example, can they 
.support their conclusions with e\'i- 
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dence? Can they identify assumptions, 
cause-effect relationships, and counter 
examples? These intellectual process- 
es are more diSicult to teach and 
measure, but not impossible. 

These differences between Susan'/ 
and Carolyn's classrooms are directly 
related to the teacher effectiveness lit- 
erature that emerges from elementar>' 
and junior high schools, wliere stan- 
dardized achievement tests liave been 
used to ohscfNe teacliers' "effective- 
ness." 

Foundational Elements 

Within the teacher effectiveness re- 
search we haw a knowledge base 
("craft knowledge/' as some call it) 
that structures and supports the learn- 
ing task, just as tlie sliell of a newly 
constructed house frames all the indi- 
vidual and creative appointments with- 
in the finislied dwelling. To use a 
different analog\\ this craft knov, ledge 
may provide the underlying structure 
for growth of tlie musician, from 
memorizing the scales to creating im- 
provisations or variations on a tlienie 
hv Beethoven. Learning scales and inv 
promising themes require understand- 
ing the relationships, for example, be- 
tween C Maj'ir and Minor and between 
triads, hftlis. and seventlvs. Individuals 
who do not undei::nind tliese terms 
and how tliey arc den\;*d will liaw a 
difficult time growing froPi the rote 
learning phase to the point wi/vre they 
can thmk masically — that is. mucpen- 
dently. 

Structure for Learning 

This research presents us wiili a wvW- 
delineated pattern for teacher behav- 
ior. Harnes ( 1981 ) presunis these ele- 
ments of ' systematic instruction : ( 1 ) 
preparing students for the lesson. (J) 
leaclier presentation ot liie lesson. (3) 
student practice after pre wntaiii )n. 
and (4) evaluation of student learnin^. 

Good (19HJ) presents tliis model 
from the .Missouri Matliemaiics Pro- 
gram: (1) daily review. (2) develop- 
ment. (.S) seatwork. {*) liomework 
assignment, and (S) special reviews 

It seems supurtluous to reiterate 
thai all leacliing needs structure, but 
tliis research lias re em(ilKi.si/ed iwo 
signiticani aspects of tlus .structure: 
le.sson preparation and devef pnient 

Barnes identifies four specific be- 
haviors m her review tliat sliould be 
undertaken during the preparation 
phase: 1 1 ) secures siudents* attention. 



(2 ) states objectives, (3 ) gives or seeks 
a rationale for the lesson, and (4) 
reviews previous content. 

Similarly, Good\s review phase in- 
cludes reviewing "the concepts and 
skills associated with the homework." 
In tlie next phase, developmefU, he 
briefly focuses on prerequisite skills 
and concepts. It is important, he sug- 
gests, for siudents to see liow concepts 
are related to each other. 

/\nother important notion here is 
prc^viding a clearly understood frame- 
work for learning. This framework 
consists of students* prior knowledge, 
the cognitive structures (or schema) 
within wliicli they integrate such 
knowledge, and tlie new objective and 
its rationale. Too often we forget to set 
the stage for learning by helping stu- 
dents recall what they have already 
learned and how this may fit into an 
overall framework for the new skills 
or knowledge. Such practices ha\'e 
proven helpful in increasing student 
reading comprehension ( Dutiy and 
others. 19Kn. 

On reading this research literature 
for the first time. 1 began to under- 
stand more clearly why graduate stu- 
dents sometimes said, in the middle of 
the .semester. Tm lost. 1 don't know 
where all this fits " 1 found it was 
nece.s.sarN- at the vers* beginning of the 
semester to attempt to create a struc- 
tured oveiview of all the majt)r con- 
cepts, showing salient relationships, 
and to return to that e\er\ week to 
help students integrate new learnings 
within this structure — in oiher words. 
\o make it more meaningful 

U was evident to me when 1 ob- 
.seiveJ Susan's classroom that students 
achieved such a high degree of suc- 
cessful rtcitation during this re\ie\\ 
panly because they had a clear aca- 
demic focuv The\' had mastered ihe 
prerequisiiL skills and they iinder- 
.stood the relationships between \ens 
aiul ones, and how to prove these 
relationships. Iji Carolyn s classroom, 
similarly, students b'\'\ mastered the 
different levels of moral development 
They knew tlie sioiy and lhe\* knew 
how to e\aluate cbaraciers wiili a set 
of criteria. True. Carolyn did not fol- 
lovi' the lesson formal (^resented by 
Barnes. Oood. or Kosenshine. but tlie 
principle of building on [^rior learn- 
ings thai are well integrated within 
cogiiitiw structures could be seen in 
the ensuing discussion. 



Environment 

Barnes' summar>' identifies two key 
elements of the learning environment: 
task orientation and affective hupjwrts. 

The terms "work," "lask, " or "ucademi- 
cally-orienied" usually dcscrihe clas.s- 
rcx)ms where teachers expect and require 
students to pas* attention, work persisienily 
toward conipfetion of assignments, to ex- 
hibit C(H)perative attitudes, and in general, 
to concentrate on academic activities rath- 
er than scK'ializing (1981, p. 7). 

All of these behaviors were certainly 
e\'ident in Susan's and Carolyn's class- 
rooms. The 2nd graders were most 
attentive, raised their hands to panici- 
pate. and socialized ver\* little. Cooper- 
ation could be seen in their lack of 
competing for the teaclier's attention 
with shout outs and "Ooooo, me, me, 
me!" 

It was in Carolyn's classroom that 
the cooperative attitudes were even 
more evident. Mere, students listened 
attentively, not only to the teacher bu: 
to each other as well. 

Of even greater inipt)rtance tor the 
relationship between teacher effec- 
tiveness research and so-called "high- 
er " levels of thinking are the "high 
achievement expectations" '.evident in 
this Sth grade. Carolyn was using an 
activity suggested to her for gifted 
students, hut her class was composed 
of average students. Her challenge to 
these students and liieir enthusiastic 
and intelligent res|^oiises once again 
demonstrated to me the truth of the 
supposiiiiJii thai we ofieii signiticantly 
under-challeiige our students to think. 

"Another broad \ariable. a warm, 
supportive eiiviroiiiiieiit.' was also 
consistently found to be [K)siii\elN' re- 
lated H) st'ident achie\emeni in mo.si 
of the suidies reviewed here . " 
(Harnes. 1981. p 9) banies hsi.s the 
following teacher behaviors as con- 
tributing to such an em ironnient 

1 .Accepting student cDiiiributions 

1 Cii\ ing specific praise. 

Kespecting student contributions 
to the class. 

•4. .Maintaining an orderlv classroom. 

Neither Susan iK)r (iaroKii were 
* gushy * III their (iraise of siudents. 
They were businesslike in responding 
to student contributioivs .More impor- 
tant, howewr. were iheir acce[itance 
of and respect tor student contribu- 
tions l^oth Susan and Carolyn commu- 
nicated a seivse that eacli child's state- 
ment or cjuestioii was ver\ inipi)riani. 
Moreo\ er. I liad a vjn.se ttuit ihe teach- 
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er was genuinely attempting to think 
herself into the children's frame of 
mind in order to understand their 
reasoning. This is what Hubcr called 
•'imagining the other side." or visualiz- 
ing the child's world view. Communi- 
cating this sense of respect is as impor- 
tant in these two classes as it is for a 
high school teacher challenging stu- 
dents to hypothesize about the origin 
of galaxies, or for a college professor 
who wishes students to consider this 
proposition; A woman sliould be Pres- 
ident before the turn of the centur>'. 



Of all the factors mentioned in this 
article, it seems to me that creating this 
warm, supportive environment is per- 
haps ihijstnecjtm mm for higher-level 
thinking. Without trust, open commu- 
nication, and a willingness to tolerate 
and encourage differences, little think- 
ing can occur. Thinking ret|uires what 
Bronowski called "this constant adven- 
ture of taking the closed system and 
pushing its frontiers imaginatively into 
the open spaces where we shall make 
mistakes* (19"H, p. 113). Going be- 
yond the known into those new, unex- 



plored territories and continents 
where we seek to make new connec- 
tions and discoveries is risk\' business 
for the Sth graders anah'/ing Stegner*s 
stor>' and reconsidering his original 
perspectiN'e, The same is true for the 
adult reconsidering his analysis of a 
poem or her role as a professional. 

Instructional Processes 

One of the ways in which teachers 
promote intellectual exploration of 
new ideas — as Caroh'ii did—is 
through their verbal interaction with 
students. The teacher effectiveness re- 
search speaks to se\'eral wa\ s in which 
we promote learning of basic skills 
and higlier-level mental processes. 
Barnes' summarv' cites these different 
teacher behaviors: 

1. N'aries question levels. 

2. Probes, rephra.ses, prompts. 

3. Vi'aits for .some response. 
ProN'ides answer to cjuestion. 

5. Asks process quesiion.s. ('How 
did you gel that an.swer? ") 

6. Stresses .students' understanding 
of meaning. 

Su.san and Carolyn and teachers in 
higher grades use these processes as 
the .situation demands. The research 
does not say we ask only recall c|ues- 
tions; it says we ask the kinds of ques- 
tions we need in order to maintain 
that active interaction so vital to learn- 
ing 

Both .Susan and Carolyn asked dif- 
ferent kinds of questions to recall in 
formation, to explain answers wiili 
greater clarity, to build on previous 
comments. Neither one, during niy 
obsenation. asked tlie process (jues- 
tion, 'How did you get that ansvaT? ' 
These process cjuestions seem to be 
.seldom used in classrooms, perhaps 
becau.se we are so "right answer" ori- 
ented. Were we more dialogic in our 
thinking about teaching and learning, 
we might strive to find what Socrates 
might call the students' level or point 
of ignorance from wlience we could 
begin to build new and meaningful 
relationships 

Hnally, Rosenshine's recent suiiima- 
r\' of teacher effecti\eness re.search 
stresses "overlearning" certain funda- 
mental skills to the point where they 
become ■automatic" ( !W3. p 3.3") 
Susans students solidly knew their 
addition and subtraction processes. 
But what did Carolyn s students know 
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well? They had learned, back in Sep- 
tember, Octobt?r, and November, thai 
what was important in this 5th grade 
was thinking for yourself as well as 
thinking about what other people say 
and showing everybody the courtesy 
of attentive listening. 

Systematic Instruction and 
lliinking 

What helps all of these elements fit 
together is our definition of thinking. 
If thinking is the accumulation of 
knowledge, then certain teaching strat- 
egies are in order: presenting informa- 
tion, making certain it is received, and 
recalling it on demand. Freire (1974) 
called this the "banking concept" of 
education. 

If, however, we accept Hannah 
Arendt's definition of thinking, we will 
proceed differently. Thinking is "the 
quest for meaning" as op(:Kiscd to the 
thirst for knowledge that is verifiable 
primarily through rules of logic. 
Thinking proceeds by means of "anal- 
ogies, metaphors, and emblems" that 
are the "thread.^ by which the mind 
holds onto the world Thinking al- 
ways 'generalizes,' squeezes out of 
many particulars. . .whatever meaning 
may be there" (Arendt, 1977). 

Thinking, tiierefore, is a process of 
searching fc^r and creating meaning 
involving the minds creations — sym- 
bols, metaphors, analogie.s — in an at- 
tempt to esiabli.sli relaiionsliips be- 
tween the world of particulars and the 
ideas and concepts that give iheni 
structure. For I'xample, 2nd graders 
figuring out one math problem must 
know how tills problem relates to the 
general concepts of tens, ones, and 
pr(H>fs before they can accomplish the 
task with understanding. (Carolyn's Sih 
graders are making the characters in 
"The ('olt" more meaningful by apply- 
ing a different set of lenses (Kohl- 
bergs stages of moral devek)pmeni) 
to them. Thinking becomes more 
complex as we move from 2nd to Sih 
grade, but it is .still thinking, searching 
for meaning. 

All the teacher effectiveness lescarch 
.stresses this search for meaning. 
Barnes ( 19H1 ) speaks of the teachers* 
empha * 'ng *\students* understanding 
of n^L^ ," (icHxl (19H2, p. IS), in 
speaking of the Mi.s.souri Math Pro- 
gram, noted that ' the instructional ac 
tivity is initiated and reviewed in the 
context of meaning." The stress that 



''The real danger in 
using teacher effec- 
tiveness research is 
that it may become 
prescriptive, a set of 
behaviors to be 
checked off by 
the supervising 
administrator." 



both these researchers place on a.sking 
proce.ss question.s — "How did you get 
that an.swer?" — is evidence that stu- 
dents are being challenged to think, 
not merely recite information mind- 
lessly. In a 3rd grade 1 I'ecently ob- 
.ser\'ed. student.s were coloring in a 
chart with nouns and many compara- 
tive adjectives (tall, taller, tallest, for 
example). Wlien I a.sked wliai they 
were doing, a few said. "Coloring in all 
the ir and est words." They didn't 
know how adjectives related to nouns 
or other adjectives. This was a me- 
chanical operation without meaning 
beyond coloring in the letters. 

G(H)dlad (19H4) has noted that al- 
most half the early elemeniarx* school 
students he inteiviewed for his mas- 
sive .Study of .Sch(K)ling did not clearly 
understand what their teachers want- 
ed them to do. We must ensure that 
learning includes not only knowing 
how to define kinetic energ\- but. 
more important, how to use this coiv 
cept to explain and compare phy.sical 
phenomena. 



Conclusion 

I have attempted to provide a partial 
refutation for the claim that current 
research on teacher effect iveiie.ss has 
nosigniticant implicatioti.s for thinking 
at higher grade levels or in more 
complex human situations. By consid 
ering the struc* . environment, 
teaching j^rtKe.s.st and the nature of 
thinking itself, thi.^ research may be 
foundational for more complex think- 
ing. 



It is true that tliinking in Susan s 
class is more convergent and concerns 
content that is much more hierarchical 
and struaured than in Carolyn's class. 
However, if, with Gilbert Ryle (1979), 
we view thinking as more like path- 
creating than path-following, we will 
see the child's first spelling of "cat" as 
a thoughtful endeavor. 

The real danger in using teacher 
effectiveness re.search is that it may 
Ixjcome pre.scriptive. a set of behav- 
iors to be checked off by the supervis- 
ing administrator. Active teaching 
.should become what G(K)d calls an 
"orienting concept" that fosters reflec- 
tive thinking about our own teaching 
prtKe.sses and their intended and un- 
intended outcomes. We .should u.se 
this re.search to .stimulate our critical 
and imaginative thinking about how to 
help children, adolescents, and adults 
.search for and create the relationships 
that re.sult in meaningful learning.D 
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Direct Instructioii 

in Reading 
Comprehension 



Research findings support training 
students in precise, step-by-step 

strategies to improve their 
understanding of what they read. 



We can be precise. 

—Charles Olson (from Tlie King 
Fishers/* cited by Creeley 1966, p PI.) 

The recent report by the National 
Commission on Reading (Ander- 
son ci al. 1985) concluded: 

Direct immiction needs to be distin- 
guished from questioning, discussion, and 
guided practice. Direct instruction in com- 
prehension means explaining the ste|\s in 
a thought priK'ess thai give birth to com- 
prehension, li mav mean iliai the teacher 
models a strateg)' by thinking aloud about 
lu)w he or she is giiing about understand- 
ing a piissage. The instruction includes 
information on why and when to use the 
straieg\'. histructioh of this type is the 
surest means of developing the strategic 
processing tluii was identilied earlier iis 
characteristic of skilled readers (p. 72). 

Fifteen years of research have gone 
into developing and evaluating direct 
instruction in reading comprehension 
at the University of Oregon. This re- 
search was based on the proposition 
that precise principles of instructional 
design can be developed for instruc- 
tion even in an area as complex as 
reading comprehension, and that 
these procedures can (and should) be 
empirically investigated. The general 
model that guided the research (Eng- 
lemann and Carnine 1982) was orig- 
inally developed as part of Project 
Follow Through, a T.S. Office of Edu- 
cation re.search and training project 
aimed at improving the academic 
achievement of low-income students 
in 20 communities — from Arkansas to 
New York City. 

In Follow Through, we faced a per- 
ennial problem, recently articulated 
by Duffy: *TIow can teachers, despite 



the complexities of classroom context, 
provide instruction beyond the rou- 
tine level?'* (1983, p. 135). In order to 
work effectively with teachers. Follow 
Through consultants were forced to 
make decisions about the structure 
and nature of reading texts, the nature 
and secjuence of comprehension strat- 
egies to be taught in these texts, and 
the specific procedures used to teach 
these skills. We focused on what many 
would consider mundane decisions: 
the best wording for teachers to use in 
demonstrating a comprehension skill, 
the most eff'ective way to correct stu- 
dents* errors, the number and range of 
examples necessar\* to ensure master>' 
of a new concept. While many re- 
searchers may treat these topics as 
separate strands, practitioners play 
them in concert. 

This concern with precision in all 
details of instruction was particularly 
alien to educational thinking in the 
late 60s. when Follow Through origi- 
nated. Developmental, Fiagetian. and 
psychodynamic models of early child- 
hood education were then in vogue. 
Many felt that the extremely structured 
teaching would stille students' learn- 
ing (Maccoby and Zellner 1970) or 
impede teachers* creativity and ulti- 
mate effectiveness (Resnick 198 la). 

Yet independent evaluations of di- 
reel instruction in Follow Hirougb 
showed that economically disadvan- 
taged students made significant prog- 
re.ss in reading comprehensic)n as 
measured on standardized tests (Sieb* 
bins et al. 1977, Guthrie 1977). More 
recent research has indicated that 



these students have maintained their 
eleinentar\' school gains in compre- 
hension through high school (Gersten 
et al. 1984). 

Building on the Follow Through 
experience, a group of researchers al 
the lJniversit>' of Oregon began to 
examine the applicabilit)' of direct in- 
struction for teaching reading compre* 
hension to students at the intermedi- 
ate and secondar)' levels. 

Current Problems in 
Comprehension Instruction 

There have been several investigations 
of how comprehension is actually 
taught in classroom.s. After observing 
cA-er 600 hours of reading instruction 
in grades 3 ilirougli 6, Durkin concluded: 

Practicallv no comprehension instruc- 
tion was seen. Comprehension assesstnepu, 
carried on for the mo.st pan through inter- 
rogation, was common. VCliether children's 
answers were riglu or wrong was the big 
concern . . time spent in giving, complet- 
ing, and checking assignments consumed a 
large pan of the ol)served periods ( 1983. p. 
318). 

DuffV and Roehler ( 1982) collected 
and analyzed audiotapes of actual 
comprehension le.ssons being taught 
in the primar>' grades. The majority of 
teachers in their study merely gave 
.students the right answer without of- 
fering explanations or suggesting strat- 
egies by which students could reach 
the right an.swer. 

For example, the following excerpt 
chronicles a teacher s attempt to in- 
struct .students in how to .select an 
appropriate title for a stor\*: 
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Readings in Edl-cai ional Si-fervision 



flg* 1# Componrnti of Diftct Im^^ 

1. instruction on explicit step4>y«stop itrattgir. (Whtn this ft not possibio or necamiy, 
nrK)d«l dfective pierformance.) 

2. Studwt muttry of each step in tho proceu. 

3. Stratag)^ (or proctis) cocrectfoni for student arrort. 

4. Qadba/ fading from taacher-diractad acthdtias toward Independent «york, 

5. Adaquatai lystematic practice for students— using a range of examples* 

6. Cumulatlvt review. 

7. TeKhIng formats that anticipate r'pre<orrect") potential errors. 



Teacher. Listen to the stor\' I read you. 
and I will give you three possible titles. 
Listen really closely. See if you can picl< out 
a good title for it. (Teacher reads the story' 
aloud.) All right. Now here are some possi- 
bilities: "A Trip Downtown, ' "A New 
Shirt," "The Shin That Didn't Fit." Of those 
three possibilities, which one goes best? 
Angela? 

Angela. "A Trip Downtown." 

Teacher. Okdy, Tom. what do you thinli? 

Tom. "The New Shirt." 

Teacljer: Andy, what was your choice? 

Andy. "The New Shirt." 

Teactjer: Susie, how about you? 

Susie. "The Trip Downtown." 

Teacher. Joe. how about you? 

Joe, "TJte Ne>^' Shirt " 

Teacljer. I thinl< the girls decided on 
"The Trip Downtown." and the boys liked 
"The New Shirt." Mainly* what was the 
storj' about? 

Child: A trip downit)wn. 

Child Getting a tiew shirt. 

Teacher: Getting a new shirt, wasn't it? 

Examples lil<e this led Duffv' and 
Roehler to conclude that a typical 
teacher "only asks for answers .... her 
responses to pupil answers do not 
create an understanding of eitfx^ the 
tmin idea or strategy for figuring out 
the nmn idea. Apparently, students 
are expected to come up with both the 
answer and the straieg\' (on their 
own)" (p. 135). Although some stu- 
dents are unable to develop their own 
strategies, few teachers can spontane- 
ously thinly up ways to help them 
(Durkin 1984), and teachers' guides 
attached to basal series do not provide 
the necessar)' guidance. 

Explicit Strategy Instruction 

In contrast, the ui.stinguishing charac- 
teristic of the approach we examined 



in the 16 experimental studies is the 
use of explicit, step-hy-step training in 
comprehension strategies. When this 
was not possible, students were pro- 
vided with models of appropriate per- 
formance followed by extensive prac- 
tice with immediate feedback. 

The purpose in articulating and 
demonstrating a step-by-step strategy 
is to show students how a thinking 
process can lead to accurate solutions, 
or to demonstrate reasonable attempts 
at deducing an acceptable answer to a 
question. In demonstrating a strategy 
for solving a particular type of prob- 
lem, the leacher makes each step clear 
to the student. This overt demonstra- 
tion and guidance appears to be most 
important for low-performing stu- 
dents, who do not intuitively devise 
ways to answer comprehension ques- 
tions. These students learn to copy the 
steps modeled by the teacher, howev- 
er, and later will modify* or personal- 
ize them. Dufi>- and Roehler (1982) 
found that teachers needed the most 
help with this crucial step of articulat- 
ing and modeling explicit strategies. 

Rather than present a detailed over- 
view of the instructional model (see 
Hg. 1 ). I think one can get a sense of 
the model by examining the actual 
teaching methods used in three ex- 
perimental studies. The studies in- 
volved three different t\pes of com- 
prehension skills: the abilit>- to draw 
inferences in the context of distracting 
information, knowledge of stor\' gram- 
mar (a technique for comprehending 
narrative), and the ability to detect 
faulty arguments (a critical reading 



skill). The first two studies involved 
low-achieving students; the third in- 
volved average and ab(.)ve-average stu- 
dents. Teaching strategies in these 
three studies range from the highly 
detailed approach used in the "dis- 
tracting information" study, to the 
looser approach used in the metacog- 
nitive story grammar study. Each study 
fcKused on teaching students a specific 
prcxredure or strategy' for dealing with 
the comprehension. 

Drawing Inference in the 
Context of Distracting 
Information 

In a study by Carnine, Kanieenui, and 
Woolfson ( 1 982 ), students were taught 
to draw an inference based on rele- 
vant information. Rather than teac/j an 
explicit strategy, teachers modeled its 
appropriate use by a series of prompt- 
ing questions. We felt that with a good 
deal of detailed guided practice and 
teacher feedback, students' perform- 
ance could improve dramatically. 

To select students for the study, we 
gave a screening test consisting of a 
series of passages that contained dis- 
tracting information. Only students 
who failed, scoring less than 65 per- 
cent on the test, were included in the 
study. These students were then ran- 
domly separated into three groups to 




''Demonstrating a 
step-by-step strategy 
shows students how 
a thinking process 
can lead to accurate 
solutions, or 
demonstrates 
reasonable attempts at 
deducing an acceptable 
answer to a quesdon/' 
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"The research 
demonstrates that 
the type of 

auestions, the 
etailed step-by-step 
breakdowns, and the 
extensive practice 
with a range of 
examples illustrated 
in our three studies 
will significantly 
benefit students' 
comprehension. The 
next step is 
integrating these 
procedures into 
reading series and 
into teacher training 
programs/' 



Fig* 2. Sample PiSMgts ''Drawing Infertncei In the 
Context of Oif tracting infonnation'' Study 



lohn is recovering from a bad cold. His doctor toid him to change his eating habits and 
eat good foods. John went to the local health food store and toid the derk ^ut his 
problem, '1 am tired of being sick all the time. All I care about 1$ eating good food with 
lots of vitamins/' 

"I had colds all the time until I started eating fresh foods/' the cirrfc said, "Fresh foods 
taste so much better than canned foods and have a lot more vitamins. We have the best 
vegetables in town«--they are all organic. Look at these nice carrots* 0!d you know that 
carrots have more Vitamin A than any other vegetable, as well as beirg high in Vitamins 
D, and K. You know, the fresher the food, the more vitamins K Has. This batch of 
carrou just arrived from the largest farm in Califbmfa. Have you ever seen such big 
carrots? They had a great growing season down there, so they are especially sweet and 
Usty. Also, the price Is really low. They are only 29t a pound. They are a week-and-a*half 
old and a great buy. Carrots can be prepared in different ways. You can eat them raw or 
cooked. It wouldn't take many of these big ones to make a nice carrot cake. 

'These smaller ones are nice, too. But they are just from a little garden around the 
corner. They were picked yesterday. Because it rained so much this summer, these 
carrots are small and don't have as much taste. But they would make good carrot juice. 
They cost S2i a pound. Last year carrots from the same garden were 10c a pound, but I 
guess everything costs more today." 

Which carrou do you think John l>ought^he big atrrots or the smMli cMrrot$t 



receive either direct instruction, cor- 
rective feedback only, or no inter\'en- 
tion. Those who receiwd corrective 
feedback were j^iven a series of com- 
prehension passages containing dis- 
tracting information, asked to answer 
questions^ and told whether they were 
right or wrong. The average score for 
the corrective feedback group was 23 
percent. The control group, at 20 per- 
cent, scored only a little lower. The 
average score for students taught with 
direct instruction, howe\er, was 63 
percent. 

A sample passage froni ihej. study 



(Mg. 2) ends with a question for the 
reader: "Which carrots did John buy?" 
In the hrst paragraph, John states his 
criterion for buying food: having lots 
of vitamins. A sophisticated reader 
would be able to relate the rule in the 
second paragraph — "tlie fresher the 
food, the more vitamins it has"— to 
John's criterion to draw the correci 
inference. Intentionally distracting 
facts, however, make an inappropriate 
choice appear attractive. The sweet, 
tasty carrots from California look invit- 
ing (and they are cheap )» but they're 
not as fresh as the smaller, local car- 
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fftet 9« CMNMif of A TmcMm fofintli ^IDNiiifM IfiftNiicii 
^ in Oie CMltxt of DMtm^ Infbmialioir 



introduction 

V XlMcher: ^ ' ' R«*d this story carefully; you'r(^ going to ahsWe thii 
.rV/ quMttonattheend/tThesub|ed 

'oratiy. Tte tea^ 

1« Statement of the Problem: Studer^t reads the question at the end. 
Teacher: Now ief s go back to the beginning of the story so we 

can figure out the answer to the question at the end of 
the story. 

First, what does John want? 
Student: Not to be sick all the time. 

Teacher: Right. What's most important to him? 

Student: To eat good food with lots of vitamins. 

2. DIscrimln^Alon Questions 

Teacher: Is getting big carrots most important to him? 

Student: No. 

Teacher: Is getting sweet and tasty carrots most important to 
him? 

Student: No. 

Teacher: Is getting cheap carrots most important to him? 

Student: No. 

3. Review of Problem Statement 

Teacher: What's most important to John? 

Student: To get food with lots of vitamins. 

4. Identification of Rule 



Teacher: 

Student: 
Teacher: 

Student: 



What does it tell you in the story about getting lots of 
vitamins? 

The fresher the food, the more vitamins it has. 
Good. So what do you have to find out now to tell 
which carrots John will choose? 
Which carrots are fresher. 



5. Locating ar\d Cofwerting Indirect Information 

Teacher: Find out how fresh the big carrots are. 

Student: A vv^ok-and*a-half old. 

Teacher: Now find out how fresh the small carrots are. 

Student: One-day old. 

6. Makhg the Text-Based Inference 

Teacher: How fresh are the big carrots? 

Student: A week and a half old. 

Teacher: How fresh are the small carrots? 

Student: One^day old. 

Teacher: What does that tell you about which carrots John will 
choose? 

Student: The small carrots. 
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rots. If students do not carefully dis- 
criminate the distracting from the rele- 
vant information, they're likely to 
respond incorrectly. The direct in- 
struction teaching sequence in figure 
3 illustrates the level of detail neces- 
sar>' 10 improve the performance of 
low-achieving students. 

The teaching format in figure 3 
shows that the teacher assists and di- 
rects the child in crucial steps of the 
thinking/analysis process. The teacher 
points out the small steps in the strate- 
gy' so that children (1) see how 
successful step-by-step solution to the 
problem works, and (2) can correct 
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errors immediately. Teachers, for their 
part, can see exactly where break- 
downs occur ind can solve panicular 
comprehension problems more easi- 
ly. If, for example, a child tends to 
interject inappropriate background 
knowledge (e.g., "Everyone wants 
cheaper carrots because my mom says 
you should always trv' to buy things 
that are the cheapest"), the teacher can 
direct the child back to the exaci sen- 
tence in the text where John states 
what he wants. If students inappropri- 
ately put themselves in the protago- 
nist's place (e.g., "John wants the 
sweet carrots cause / know they're the 



best''), the teacher can again direct the 
child back to the text. If, on the other 
hand, the student has difficulty making 
the inference from the given informa- 
tion, the teacher can work on that 
specific problem. With this kind of 
step-by-step breakdown, teaching be- 
comes more analytical and precise. 

Pearson's (1984) synthesis of re- 
search on comprehension instruciion 
concluded that "yo^^Scr and poorer 
readers benefit from comcious eyplic- 
it attempts to alter comprehension 
strategies ..." (p, 229, emphasis add- 
ed). In contrast, teachers in situations 
that Duffy and Roehler observed tend- 
ed to ask the same question repeatedly 
until someone in the group came up 
with a correct answer. 

Almost as crucial as helping stu- 
dents with their mistakes is gradually 
withdrawing teacher guidance until 
students can apply a strategy Indepen- 
dently. The teacher continually as- 
sesses how the child is doing and, 
when the child is performing well, 
slowly reduces the external structure, 
using increasingly subtle prompts un- 
til the students can perform on their 
own. 

Students who move easily through 
all the steps in a teaching sequence 
don*t need the teacher's prompts for 
ver>' long. After successfully using the 
procedures three or four times, these 
students can generally use them with- 
out assistance. On the other hand, 
students who are easily distracted, or 
who have not developed analytical 
strategies, need the teachers assist- 
ance with the step-by-step models un- 
til they are ready for independent 
work. Neither group of students, how- 
ever, should aimlessly guess at a story 
title. 

Another important aspect of the 
strategy-teaching process is preemp- 
tive teaching. In figure 3 the student 
has just told the teacher that John 
really wants carrots with a lot of vita- 
mins. The teacher then asks: "Is get- 
ting big carrots important? Sweet and 
tast>' carrots? Cheap carroLs?" These 
questions ensure that the student 
maintains the correct foctis and 
doesn't get sidetracked by a lingering 
thought such as, "My mom always ?aid 
to buy cheap food'' or "I like sweet 
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things." This step is especially impor- 
tant for weak readers. Rather than ler a 
student make an error and then deal 
with it, the steps in the teaching format 
tr>' to pree>npt errors. 

Story Grammar 

One focus of nxeiit reading research 
has been stor^' grcmnmr, a student's 
awareness of the components of typi- 
cal narratives and the relationships 
among these components. Most peo- 
ple acquire the essentials of story 
grammar from reading and listening 
to stories. Singer and Donlan (1982) 
devised an instructional system for 
teaching stor\' grammar to students 
with insufficient knowledge of the ba- 
sic structure of fiction. 

More recently, Carnine and Kinder 
(198S) attempted to merge Singer and 
Donlans approach with explicit in- 
struction. The subjects were 13 inter- 
mediate-level students with p(K:)r com- 
prehension skills, most of whom were 
receiving remedial instruction in read- 
ing. All of these children could read 
the experimental passages with at least 
95 percent word recognition accurac>\ 
yet .11 scored lower than 60 percent 
on an experimenter-designed com- 
p/ehension test. For instructional pur* 
poses, the Singer and Donlan frame- 
work was simplified to four questions. 

1. Who is the .stor\- about? 

2. What does he or she want to do? 

3. What happens when he or she 
tries to do it? 

♦t. What happens in the end? 

Each 20-30 minute training session 
involved three stories The teacher 
read the first stor\' and a.sked the 
group the four questions. Then the 
teacher a.sked individual students in 
the group to read the second stor\' 
aloud, asking each sior\' grammar 
question when appropriate She im- 
mediately corrected any student er- 
rors and then a.sked the students to 
summarize the sioi-\- according to the 
stor\- grammar questions. The students 
read the third stor\' silently. The teach- 
er told them to ask themselves each 
question as they read, answering the 
fourth question when they finished 
the sior\-. Only w hen all students had 
completed the reading and the ques- 
tions did the teacher ask the class a 



''The explicit strategies 
create a sliared 
language between 
teachers and students, 
which teachers can use 
when correcting errors. 
Without this shared 
language many 
teachers simply don't ^ 
know what to say " 



series of comprehension questions. 

In.struction, using a range of narra- 
tive stories from ba.sal and remedial 
reading texts, la.sted for ten days. Stu- 
dents received two short-an.swer com- 
prehension tests based on two short 
passages: in addition, three indepen- 
dent judges taped and rated students* 
summaries of the stories. The team 
administered maintenance tests two 
and four weeks later to determine 
students* retention skills. 

Presenting low-performing students 
with an understandable, systematic ap- 
proach to narrative material led to 
significant increa.ses in performance. 
The average student's performance in- 
creased from 53 to ""S percent. The fact 
that students maintained gains over a 
four-week period showed that they 



had integrated this approach into their 
reading. 

Students seemed to internalize 
these four questions, using them to 
pinpoint what was important. The 
teaching se.ssions incorporated several 
key principles of our model: (1 ) teach- 
er modeling of explicit strategies, (2) 
immediate correction of student er- 
rors, (3) gradual .shift from teacher- 
directed activities to independent 
work, and — perhaps most impor- 
tant — (4) sustained, supervised work 
on the strategy until students demon- 
strate that they are using the strategy 
independently. 

The Ability to Detect Faulty 
Arguments: An Example of 
Critical Reading 

The third study was conducted with 
above-average ability students in the 
domain of critical reading and critical 
thinking (Patching et al. 1983). This 
study examined the effectiveness of 
systematically teaching students one 
aspect of critical reading — the detec- 
tion of potentially faulty arguments. A 
review of some publications of the 
histitute for Propaganda Analysis 
(Smith 19^4) helped us identif>' three 
categories of commonly used invalid 
arguments. We then developed an in- 
structional procedure to teach stu- 
dents to identify these types of invalid 
arguments. Figure 4 is a sample teach- 
er's guide for the le.s.s()n that trains 
students to detect what is often called 
"invalid testimonial." 

I'irst the guide stated a clear ruie to 
help students recognize iastances of 
invalid testimonial: '*Just because 
someone important in one area says 
something is g(K)d or bad in another 
area, you can t be sure it s true ' (step 
K tig 4). Students practiced distin- 
guishing bcween a person's being 
important or comp<.*ieni in one area 
and IxMng an expert in ail areas of 
know ledge. I hey practiced with a .set 
of examples — comedians may not be 
experts on nutrition, and high school 
princip.-.ils may not know eventhing 
about .sex or emotion. As in the mlv- 
hascJ injhvpice example di.scu.ssed 
earlier, teachers used a detailed, siep- 
by-step ai^alysis during the early .stages 
of instruction. 
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Fig. 4. Critical Reading; Sample Teaching Format 



1. Teacher: 

2. Teacher: 



3. Student: 

4. Teacher: 



5. Teacher: 



6. Teacher: 

7. Student: 

8. Teacher: 

9. Student: 

10. Teacher: 

11. Student: 

12. Teacher: 



13. Student: 

14. Teacher: 

15. Student: 



Listen. Here's a rule. Just because someone important 

in one area says something is good or bad in another 

area, you can't be sure that it's true. 

When someone important in one area says something 

is good or bad in another area, can you be sure that 

it's true? 

No. 

No, just because someone important in one area says 
something is good or bad in another area you can't be 
sure that it's true. 

OK, listen. Dr. Smith is a very good doctor, and 

everyone likes him. He tells people why they are sick 

and nelps them get better quickly. One day I saw Dr. 

Smith at Ben's Hardware Store. I wanted to buy a 

lawnmower. Dr. Smith told me that I shouldn't buy a 

Victor mower because they are the worst around. 

Since he's a good doctor, he should know. 

In what area is Dr. Smith important? 

Being a doctor. 

And what is Dr. Smith saying? 

Victor mowers are the worst around. 

So what is the other area that Dr. Smith is talking 

about? 

Mowers. 

Since we're learning to judge what people say, can 
you be sure what a doctor says about Victor mowers is 
true? 
No. 

Why noc? (Or prompt with, "What can you say when 
someone Important says something good or bad?") 
You can't be sure it's true, and doctors may not know 
very much about mowers. 



Unlike the other studies, students in 
this study were reading at or above 
grade level. Nonetheless, 39 percent of 
the Sth graders failed the screening 
test (i.e., were unable to detect invaUd 
arguments more than 50 percent of 
the lime). This is not so surprising 
when one realizes that advertisers and 
politicians commonly use invalid testi- 
monials to confuse adults. 

Students wvvq randomly assigned to 
one of three groups: ( 1 ) direct instruc- 
tion with an adult teacher. (2) work- 
book practice using tlie direct instruc- 
tion teaching materials and exercises 
(with corrective feedback from an 
adult), or (3) a control group (work- 
book practice or general comprehen- 
sion exercise). After only three days of 
teaching, the mean score for the direct 
instruction group was 90 percent; 
scores for the other two groups were 
both at 58 percent. The study shows 
that students with the greatest gains 
had the benefit of direct instruction 
and guided workbook practice as well 
as wnvk with a teacher who modeled 
the steps, asked questions, and provid- 
ed immediiitc feedback. 




''If research can 
indicate which topics 
and skills seem to 
require concerted, 
active teaching in 
reading — as well as in 
other disciplines — 
teachers could allocate 
instructional time 
accordingly/' 
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These rhree examples from recent 
research suggest how explicit strate- 
gies work ar.d what level of detail is 
necessaiy for most students to acquire 
new learning, in addition, the majority 
of the studies cued in figure S support 
the usi* of direct instruction. 

Eflfectiveness of the Approach 

/Vs recently as 19H1. Hesnick concluded 
her review of instructional psychology 
with this remark: "For the moment, 
cognitive in.structional psychology is 
largely descriptive science, intent 
upon anals/ing performance hut not 
upon making strong suggestions for 

n tEJ- 



improving it" ( 19Hlb. p. 692). Pearson 
was more hluni in his summation, 
declaring that throughout the '""Os 
" our knowledge about teaching read- 
ing comprehension advanced ver\' lit- 
tle, if at air* ( 19H2. p. \ \\ 

/\n -.issumption underlying the de- 
sign of our research agenda was that 
teacliers need precise guidance in 
how to teach comprehension to low- 
performit^g students. \'irtually all the 
strategies used in the research led to 
significant improvements in the tar- 
geted comprehension skill. A meta- 
analysis ot ihe studies (White, (iersien. 
and Ciarnine 19H3) revealed a mean 
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magnitude of effect of .97 standard 
deviation units, well above levels usu- 
ally set for educational significance. 
The meta-analysis demonstrated sig- 
nificant effects for retention of the 
skills as well. 

In their review of the research on 
strateg>' training, Belmont and Butter- 
field (1977) concluded, "Children can 
be trained to use effective strategies, 
but once trained, they frequently re- 
vert to their immature strategies when 
no longer explicitly constrained to 
play the instructor's program^' (p. 
465). In the studies presented here, 
the consistent effects on maintemnce 
measures administered one or two 
weeks after the intervention suggest 
that students are still using strategies 



even though no one is present to 
monitor or remind them to use them. 

Cases Xdiere Intensive 
Instruction Was Not Necessary 

Up to now, our implicit assumption 
has been that modeling an explicit, 
overt strategy leads to higher perform- 
ance. However, our research has 
shown that this is not always the case. 
Sometimes providing extensive sys- 
ter lie practice on the skill (accompa- 
nied by correaive feedback) is as 
effeaive as teaching step-by-step strat- 
egies. It appears that for relatively 
simple comprehension skills— such as 
using context clues to learn the mean- 
ing of unfamiliar vocabulary words 
(Carnine, Kameenui, and Coyle 1984), 
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Cenerd CompKhenston ■...r^^^ii^liu- 

1. Story grammar (Carnine and Kindar 1965) 

2. Study skills (Adams, arnlne. and Certt«i 1962) ; \ u^^^^^ 

3. Reading for meaning: oral reading enon (Canrtne 1984)^^ ^^^ ^ H^^^^^^^ 

Inference . / .-...r ,.^^X.^^yy^&>-0 

1. Critical reading (Patching etal. 1963) . / -iki 'l^^ 

2. Rule-based deductions (Carnine. Kameenui. and Wooifson 1962, Carirt^ 
and Cersten, amine. Kameenui. and Maggs 1962. Rosiand ari^J|6» . 

3. loglal deductions (Collins 1965) • 

4. Character motives (Carnine et at. 1962) * trfi; |Ji ^ 

^/«cSfc/«i (Vocabulary. Syntactic) . "^^'.^Mii'^ 

1. Learning vocabulary from context (Carnine, Kameemil, witdqq^fim) 

2. Vocabulary drill (Kameenui. Carnine. and FrescM 1962) ; % ' : 

3. Computer-assisted vocabulary instruction (|ohnapft, ,C«m^..m<^^ 

4. Syntax— pronoun constructions, clauses, passive voi<ai (KameeM, Qwr 
nine, and Maggs 1990; Kameenui and Omfne 1962) < ! r { < h 

5. Anaphoric structures (Oommes. Cersten. and Cttnlfie 1961) 

Text Structure ""v • 

1. Visual displays (Darch and amine in press) 

Compnhen$k>n in the Content Areas 'J., 

1. Mathematics %vord problems (Oarch. amine, and Cersle^ 1984L . v^. . 

2. Legal concepto (Fielding, Kameenui, and Cersteii 199l> ' " 

3. Science concepts (Daren and Cersten in press) 
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or determining real (versus apparent) 
charaaer motive in a story (Carnine et 
al. 1982)--teachers may not need to 
model or explain an oven process. By 
receiving extensive praaice (with 
feedback), even low-achieving stu- 
dents appear to learn not to trust 
everything charaaers say, but to evalu- 
ate their motivation by their aaions, as 
well. 

In these studies, the amount of prac- 
tice differs radically from the amount 
found in most conventional teaching 
(Durkln 1984). In the study teaching 
students to identify charaaer motives, 
for example, students were given 14 
praaice examples spread over a three- 
day period. In a basal reader, that 
much practice on such a skill might be 
spread over three years. 

In most studies, however, explicit 
step-by-step instruaion by an adult 
was necessary. In the two studies dis- 
cussed in detail — learning to analyze 
arguments (Patching et al. 1983) and 
learning to draw inferences to analyze 
arguments (Carnine et al. 1982>— stu- 
dents who received extensive praaice 
on the skill performed no bener than 
students who received no praaice at 
alL For these fairly difficult abstraa 
skills, the teacher's role may be to 
provide successful models, offer im- 
mediate feedback, and systematically 
correa errors. This observation could 
have significant implications for how 
teachers use their time during the 
reading lesson. If research can indi- 
cate which topics and skills seem to 
require concerted, active teaching in 
reading — as well as in other disci- 
plines—teachers could allocate in- 
struaional time accordingly. 

Strategies with Limited Utility 

Even extensive practice and teacher 
feedback on purportedly critical com- 
prehension skills do not necessarily 
ensure improvements in comprehen- 
sion. For example, a large body of 
research on pronoun construaions 
(e.g.. Bormuth et al. 1970) has suggest- 
ed that confusion about the meaning 
of antecedent pronouns impairs stu- 
dents' comprei Msion. Yet, intensive 
training in how lo identify pronoun 
antecedents in typical social studies 
passages did not enhance overall com- 
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prehension skill (Dommes et al. 
1984). Although systematic instruaion 
improved students' ability to identify 
pronoun antecedents, this abilit>' did 
not significantly enhance students' 
comprehension of passages contain- 
ing pronoun antecedents. The lack of 
an effect for direct instruction on this 
pronoun subskill highlights the im- 
portance of the relationship between 
an intervention and its intended effect. 
Strategy' teaching, if done well, might 
improve performance on a targeted 
behavior, but not on other seemingly 
related domains of beha\'ior. 

A major advantage of explicit step- 
by-step procedures is that they allow 
teachers to provide specific feedback 
to students when they make errors. 
The work of Duf}>' and Roehler indi- 
cates, though, that most teacliers don't 
know how to correct comprehension 
"errors." Our own observations as 
part of a naturalistic study of reading 
in intermediate grades support this 
contention (Gersten and Carnine 
1984). 

The explicit strategies create a 
shared language bet^veen teachers and 
students, which teachers can use when 
correcting errors. Without this shared 
language many teachers simply don't 
know what to say ( as the DufiS^ Roehler 
audiotapes reveal); when students 
have difficult)- with a comprehension 
item, teachers merely ask the child to 
think again, call on another student, or 
give the answer themselves. 

''Rigidity'* of Strategies 

Some educators are concerned that 
teaching a step-by-step strategy will 
produce students who "think" in ex- 
aaly the same wun*. An investigation of 
teaching study skills (Adams. Carnine, 
and Gersten 1982) demcjnstrated that 
many y:udents personalii^ed the study 
process hy omitting one of the steps 
they had been t.^ught. Others integrat- 
efi ihe uew procedure (which did not 
•:all for t;:king notes) with their own 
ideas of ; ote taking. Students who 
adapted the procedure were no less 
accurate. These obser\'ations demon- 
strate that only in the early stages of 
instruction need the strateg\* be ex- 
plicit; thereafter, students will adapt 
and modify' a strategN* so that it works 
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well for them. Providing their per- 
formance remains accurate, these ad- 
aptations are fine. 

Dtawing Explicit Maps 
for Learning 

To know exactly which strategies to 
use, for which skills, and with which 
children requires more applied re- 
search as well as informal field-testing 
and discussion. Our research indicates 
that some skills may not be worth 
much investment of time because 
transfer effeas are so weak. In most 
cases, however, explicit strategy' in- 
struction produces positive results. 
Furthermore, while some components 
of the explicit strategy model (such as 
providing extensive practice) have re- 
ceived a good deal of attention recent- 
ly, other components (provision of 
detailed step-by-step models, fading of 
those models, and t\pe of discrimina- 
tion practice provided in the rule- 
based inference and legal concepts 
examples) ha\'e received scant attention. 

Tfie real power of teaciiing strate- 
gies comes when students can build 
broad mental maps that integrate a 
wide range of examples. Then stu- 
dents learn more than the particular 
lessons. They learn different ways of 
organizing and relating information. 
Thus the four *\stor\- grammar" ques- 
tions become powerful to the extent 
that students can improve in their 
comprehension of a number of differ- 
ent stories. 

This highly structured approach 
gcx?s against the grain of what many 
educators feel comprehension instruc- 
tion should be — an opportunit\' for 
students to spontaneously develop 
and articulate perceptions. Classroom 
observations, however, reveal that ele- 
mentar\- ( and probably middle 
school) teachers need guidance in 
teaching students to make sense of 
what they read. The research demon- 
strates that the type of questions, the 
detailed step-by-step breakdowns, and 
the extensive practice with a range of 
examples illustrated in our three stud- 
ies will significantly beneht students* 
comprehension. The next step is inte- 
grating these procedures into read- 
ing series and into teacher training 
programs. 



The quotation at the beginning of 
this anicle, from a poem by Charles 
Olson, was written soon after the de- 
struction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
World War II. When many poets and 
humanists attacked science, blaming it 
for nuclear destruction and the begin- 
ning of the arms race, Olson offered a 
different view. Refuting the superficial 
conflict between humanism and sci- 
ence, Olson concluded, **We can be 
precise." 

Many of the dichotomies that have 
plagued education are equally superfi- 
cial. The goal of precise instruction in 
comprehension strategies — no less 
than the goal of educational human- 
ists — is for students to be capable of 
independent, intelligent analysis of 
writing. To accomplish this goal, we 
need only to build on what we know 
from research and technolog\' about 
making our instruction more prccise.D 
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How 
Teachers 
Manage 
Individual 
and Small- 
Group 
Work in 

Active 
Classrooms 



They define teacher and 
student work cycles, sort 
students into attention 
categories by assessing 
their work daily, and 
provide assistance to 
students according to need. 
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Imagine a classroom setting where 
students are applying and extend- 
ing basic skills and concepts by 
earn ing out a variety of real-life activi- 
ties that capture tiieir interest and 
imagination, hidividually and in 
groups, students are conducting opin- 
ion sur\'eys. drafting lists of recom- 
mendations, writing announcements, 
compiling research data, sketching 
time lines, preparing for piesenta- 
tions. and so forth. They are engaged 
in what Bossert (19^"^) calls mtdlti- 
tasks: individual or small group pro- 
jects in whicli students plan, select, 
and organize materials and activities. 

In multi-task .settings teachers are 
unable to control directiv what each 
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student is doing or even to see at a 
glance exactly what each is accom- 
plishing. Here the teacher mast know 
how to control students indirectly—to 
keep track of what they are doing, give 
help when it is most needed, and 
ensure that they are accomplishing 
what's expected of them. 

The management of students in tlie 
multi-task setting, though complex, 
need not be overwhelming. Many suc- 
cessful teachers liave already di.scov- 
ered how to direct students in such 
settings, and they have developed 
some basic processes, which others 
can adapt for use in any subject area 
and at any grade level. 

A Three-Component 
Structured Environment 

In the classrooms that I have studied, 
teachers allow the balance of control 
to shift to students during multi-task 
work periods by establishing, ahead of 
time, a three-component structured 
environment. One component is a 
curriculum of increasingly complex 
multi-tasks that defines what the stu- 
dents are to be working on (see 
Kierstead— 1984a, 1984b, 1985— for a 
description of the multi-ta.sk curricu- 
lum). Another is the students' work 
cycle, a .set of routines, procedures, 
rules, and con.sequences that .spells 
out for students exactly what is expect- 
ed of them; how they are to proceed 
and to account for the responsible use 
of their time (see hg. 1). The third 
component, the teachers* v.ork cycle, 
is a .set of routines and procedures that 
allows teachers to maximi/e the ase of 
their own time in class: to automatical- 
ly intercept students as they reach 
critical points in their v .)rk and to give 
them feedback and in.siruction when it 
is most needed (see fig. 2). Only after 
this three-component structure is well 
established are the students allowed to 
work independently. 



Specific Features of 
the Work Cycles 

Some features of the work cycles are 
particularly notable. Tor one. students 
a.ssume responsibility for pacing them- 
selves appropriately and for signaling 
the teacher when their work is ready 
to be checked, (^msequences for fail- 
ure to carrv' out such procedures are 
established ahead of time: usually loss 
i)f play time for younger .students and 
loss of points tied to the grading sys- 
tem for older .studenis. With the conse- 



quences clearly defi'ied, teachers do 
not coax, nag, or even remind students 
of what they are expected to accom- 
plish within a given time. Instead, to 
prompt students to work productively 
they rely on (1) students* inherent 
interest in what they are doing, (2) 
their tendency to do the "in" thing — to 
conform to the culture of the class- 
rcx)m that is established by routinely 
expecting students to behave respon- 
sibly, and (3) students' understanding 
that the teacher will carr\' out the 
established con.sequence.s. 

Trusting students to act responsibly, 
teachers make little attempt to main- 
tain con.stant surveillance over the en- 
tire group, which appears to .set in 
motion a positive .self-fullilling cycle, 
First, students practice using their time 
productively, and, in classrooms 
where the structured environment is 
in place, thiey become remarkably re- 
sponsible and independent. This frees 
the teacher to attend to students as the 
need ari.ses in their work: to examine a 
student's lineof rea.soning, to que.stion 
and probe to determine the .source of 
difficult)', and to respond accordingly. 
As a result, work is clo.sely matched to 
students' needs, strengths, and inter- 
ests. 0\'er time students become in- 
creasingly competent and indepen- 
dent, which in turn .seems to heighten 
the teacher s original belief that they 
can be trusted. Increasingly confident 
that students can work productively on 
their own, the teacher spends less 
time watching over the entire group 
and more time giving feedback and 
instruction to individuals as they reach 
critical points in their work. 

Another especially important fea- 
ture is the fourth item in the student's 
work cycle — students are responsible 
for recording that work has been com- 
pleted and approved !'y the teacher. 
Students seem to experience a gratify- 
ing sense of completion when they 
make the final mark, which signals that 
tiiey are finished with tiieir work. It's 
not unusual, for example, for a student 
who is checking off her name on the 
chart to remark \\ ith pric<e to .someone 
passing by. There, all done ** or 
look, I'm fini.'Jied.** Further, when 
this record is kept on a da.ss cliart, it 
hiis the additional benefit of allowing 
the teache^ to see at a glance how the 
class as a whole is proceeding. 

Attention Categories 

The teachers I obser\'ed sort students 
into attention categories by a.sse.ssing 



their work daily. Relying on the two 
automatic checkpoints — requiring stu- 
dents to have their work checked and 
approved during the work period and 
reviewing students' work away from 
the hectic pace of classroom activity— 
the teachers categorize student work 
according to primarj', secondary, and 
minimum attention needs. For exam- 
ple, students whose work Is in the 
primary attention categor>' need im- 
mediate help or correction, or are 
ready to be introduced to a new skill. 
Students with secondary attention 
needs are those the teacher intends to 
keep an eye on because they have 
recently started sometliing new, look 
as if they are about ready to move on 
to a new stage, or have a chronic 
problem. Students slated for mini- 
mum attention can continue to work 
independently, usually because they 
have recently been in the primary 
attention categorv' and are comibrtable 
with what they are doing. 

Tlie attention categories help teach- 
ers determine which students they will 
seek out during the next class period 
and how tliey will intervene. Through- 



out the class period teachers are, of 
course, responding to student re- 
quests for help, but they have a plan 
for using their own time when they 
enter the period At the beginning, 
teachers spend most of their time initi- 
ating contact with the primary atten- 
tion students, while keeping an eye on 
those in the secondary category, As the 
period progresses, they become alert 
for signs of difficult}' or a readiness to 
begin something new. 

Since sorting work according to 
need is a continuing process, students 
regularly circulate through all three 
categories, probably not remaining in 
the same one for more than a few 
days. The exception would be a stu- 
dent with serious chronic difficulty, 
who would seldom be in the mini- 
mum attention catcgorx*. 



Equal Consideration of 
Student Work and Attention 
According to Need 

Underlying the.se proces.ses is the 
teacher s decision to give ecjual con- 
sideration to student work and atten- 



Hon according to need. By requiring 
that each student have work checked 
and by routinely reviewing work out- 
side of class, teachers ensure that the>' 
consider the needs of all their stu- 
dents. By forming attention categories 
based on this automatic daily assess- 
ment and intercepting students with 
primary needs during the next class 
period, teachers provide for attention 
according to need. Ucking this pnK- 
ess, the teacher would be at the beck 
and call of the more assertive students. 
Given the rapid flow of events during 
the multi-task work j')eriod, some stu- 
dents would probably be overkxjked. 

In a misguided attempt to avoid 
overlooking any of tlieir students, 
teachers who have not discovered 
how to form attention categories usu- 
ally divide their aiieiition equally 
among their students. They schedule 
regular meetings with small groups 
established far in advance, usually ac- 
cording to test scores or perceived 
ability. But equul concer^i for the 
needs of individual students does not 
call for equal attention. Scheduling 
group meetings to give them ecjual 



Students arc taught to follow this procetiurp as they work on 
their multi'taskb. 




/ BEGIN ANOTHER ACTIVITY. 

The student knows what to do once the 
first task IS complete. This may be 
another project, or it njay be the choree 
of activities that are a j)ermanenl part of 
the clas«iroom (library, art materials, math 
games, etc.). 




6 RETURN MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Students know how to care for and return 
materials and equipment to the storage 
areas so that they remain rn good 
condition. 



5 TURN IN COMPLETED 
WORK. 

Students usually place completed work 
in a central location so the teacher can 
look through it outside of class time. 



1CATHEK MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT 

The> begin b\ gathering \s\\k\\ they iieeci 
Id carry out Ihcir work. Then' resourc e*« 
are usually kept m a pre-estabhsh(Hl 
location, within easy reach of the 
students, so that they du not waste time 
^.earching for them <jr waiting lor them to 
be h»in(ied out. 



4 RECORD THAT WORK IS 
COMPLETE. 

Once the teacher has made the final 
check, the student indicates by a visual 
signal (usually by checking otf on a t lass 
chart) that his or her task is complete 



Jm CARRY OUT THE TASK. 

students kn(i\% \\hat i> expet ii» ihrni 
.is !hi*> \N{)rk 

KuU's tor (,rner,il Wvh.w uif 
-~v%h«'rf \\\v\ nia\ sii 
-how fnu( h l.ilking .in<i >N.tlkiri^ 

tihoul IS ,u ( (>ptal)U' 
-\%hethfr tht'v m.i\ wt)rk uthvt 

stu(ients 

SMndarils Idf thf (^u.ilits (^u.inlitN .ifui 
( OmpU'xiiv ot Wiiik 

Cifhrig Mflp 
-•wht're t<» get help 
— how to signal tor hiHp 






SHAVE WORK CHECKED AND 
SIGNED OFF. 

students are responsible tor a^kIn^ the 
tea( her to ( het k and sign (jtt c)n iheir 
work upon tompU'tKjn ot th»MJsk (The 
teacher may ask the student to make a 
correc tion or exparid the \M)rk at this 
point «ind return for another the( k 
^x*f()re signing nit on •! » 



Fig. 1. Th« Student'^ Wurk Cycle 
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attention wastes valuable class time. 
Students' needs constantly fluauate, 
differing in intensity in ways that can- 
not be foreseen. The same student, 
within the same day, will have some 
needs that are simple and quickly met 
and others that require more of the 
teacher's time. Moreover, particularly 
intense needs— reaching a develop- 
mental level of readiness for reading, 
coming to grips with a basic scientific 
or historical concept, and the like — 
will surface at different times during 
the year for different students. Giving 
students equal attention probably im- 
pedes their progress by unnecessarily 
taking them away from their work, and 
necessarily limits the teachers time to 
respond fully to students when they 
are most in need of help. 

Responsibility and Control 
Over Decision Making 

Teachers need not choose between 
either the tight teacher control charac- 
teristic of traditional, large-group di- 
rect instruction or the abdication of 
teacher control often associated with 



experiential learning. If we intend to 
encours^e our students to learn to 
work independendy, to use their time 
productively, and to apply and extend 
their basic skills and concepts to real- 
life problem-solving situations, we 
must learn to share responsibility and 
control over decision making with 
them. To do so we must first recognize 
that control over decisions regarding 
the pace, sequence, and content of 
instruction exists on three levels: long- 
term goals, short-term goals, and min- 
ute-by-minute decisions. Figure 3 
illustrates how the balance shifts be- 
tween the three levels. 

As shown, the teacher, as the agent 
of society, must determine the long- 
term goals, can share with students 
decisions regarding the shon term 
goals, and must allow students to 
make the minute-by-minute decisions 
needed to plan and carry out their 
projects. Before allowing students to 
assume control over decision making 
at the third level, however, teachers 
must accomplish two things: (1) pro- 
vide enough instruaion in the basic 



skills and concepts to pfrepare students 
to plan and carry out their projects; 
and (2) establish the three-component 
struaured environment, which pro- 
vides students with enough feedback 
and instruction dtdring the work peri- 
od to enable them to proceed, and 
makes them accountable for using 
their time responsibly. 



Effects on Students 

What are the effects of sharing contol 
over decision making with students? 
First, shared control allows students 
the latitude they need to practice using 
higher-level thinking skills. 

Research on student motivation sug- 
gests a second powerful effect: a 
heightened willingness to use the 
skills being developed. Deci (1985) 
has found that rigid, controlling teach- 
er behavior lessens students' intrinsic 
motivation and impairs their creative 
performance. He and his colleagues 
have found that children in the class- 
rooms of control-oriented teachers 
show less intrinsic motivation, per 



The teacher intercepts students at three points in the Student 
U Work Cycle. 





2 When students ask for help. 



When I(x)kin8 thruuKh studi'nt 
work outside of class lime. 



/ 



/ 



/ 





The teacher signals 


c 


students slated for 


special attention, usually 


as they are gathering 
materials the next day. 
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By assessing student work at each of these clKJckpoints. the 
teacher sorts students into "attention categories/' thereby 
deciding which students to seek out at the beginning of the next 
class period. 



Fit- 2. The Teachcr'f yNofk Cycle 



The Supervisor as Facilitator in tiir Improvement of TfeACHiNO and Learning 



Teacher retains control saying, for 
example, "These students will learn 
tocom;nunicate through print <or) 
to conduct scientific research." 



Teacher shares control with the 
student, saying, "At the end of this 
day/week, I expect y^u to produce . . . 
0 you think you can do it in that amount 
of time? What do you want to write about 
(or) study? How will you proceed?" 



Do^ 



Viort4imnCo«li 



The student has control over the 
selection and organization of 
materials. He decides how to proceed 
. and paces himself. The teacher retains 
indirect control through the structured 
environment. 
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ceive themselves to be less competent, 
and hold lower feelings of self-worth 
than students in control classrooms.' 

Looking at the long-term effects of 
sharing control with students, Maehr 
(1976) reaches a similar conclusion. 
He distinguishes between short-lived, 
on-task behaviors and continuing mo- 
tivation — student willingness to con- 
tinue working or take up a task in a 
different context when relatively free 
from external constraint^ either at 
home or later in the class pericxl. 
Maehr's analy'Sis of literature on 
achievement motivation suggests that 
continuing motivation is promoted by 
the students perception that he or 
she: (1) is somewhat autonomous, (2) 
is competent in performing tasks, and 
(3) is growing to become like others 
held in high regard. 

Findings from my study of primary 
classrooms (Kierstead 1984a) tend to 
support Maehr's conclusions. I .selea- 
ed classrooms known to be unusually 
effeaive in promoting literacy skills 
and highly regarded beyond the 
boundaries of their own school for 
independence and motivation of stu- 
dents. In formal and informal inter- 
views, students overwhelmingly ex- 
pressed perceptions Maehr has 
associated with continuing motivation: 
(1) they werj doing their work be- 



cause they liked it and wanted to learn, 
and (2) their work was "closest to the 
best" in the class. 

My experience in the field supports 
these findings. Indeed, one of the 
most common remarks I have heard 
over the years from parents, support 
personnel, and visitors in classrooms 
where students share in decision mak- 
ing and control within a structured 
environment is that students seem to 
be unusually inner-directed, working 
with a sense of purpose and a feeling 
of competence. This is in addition to 
their being highly interested in and 
willing to carr>' out their multi-tasks at 
home as well as in school. 

A Word About the F'Jture 

The renewed interest in higher-level 
thinking skills is pan of a movement 
from a narrow to a broader, more 
humanistic view of education. We 
seem to be reaching Jigreement that 
we want our students to acquire the 
basics, but we also want them to be 
willing and able to u.se their basic 
skills and concepts for real-life 
purpo.scv 

A not< f caution is in order, howev- 
er. Historically in education, we have 
allowed the proverbial jx^ndulum to 
swing from teaching students using 
traditional instructional methods to al- 



lowing students complete freedom. 
This time, as we move toward a more 
humanistic emphasis on developing 
higher-level thinking skills, creativity, 
independence, and an inner sense of 
responsibility, we must not let the 
pendulum swing too far. 

Rather than abandon what has been 
learned during the back-to-basics era 
about making traditional methods 
more effeaive, we can achieve an ap- 
propriate balance by incorporating 
thevSe methods within a wider range of 
management and organizational 
strategies.D 

1. Deci (1985, p. 53) also repoas, ' In 
other research, we found thai intrinsically 
moiivaied siudenis displayed greater con- 
ceptual learning than extrinsically motivat- 
ed students did, although botii groups did 
equally well on rote memorization tasks.*' 
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Topic F 

The Supervisor as Leader 
in Curriculum Development 



Supervisors in the vast majorftv of school districts iiavk 
a responsibility to ensure that the curriculum meets the 
needs of learners. Such supervisors view curriculum de- 
velopment as one of their three major tasks, the other 
two being improvement of instruction and staff devel- 
opment. 

It is not unusual for the suix?rvisor in a local school 
system to have the title of curriculum direaor. In some 
large disrrlas, however, the res{X)nsibility for curriculum 
development aaivities, including the writing of curricu- 
lum materials, is separated from the responsibilit)' for 
supervision of instruction. Some textbook writers urge 
that the tasks of curriculum development and improve- 
ment of instruction always be assigned to different 
persons. 

At the district level and at the local school level, 
educational leaders are involved with teachers in making 
curriculum decisions and in bringing about curriculum 
change. Tlie decisions made and the process by which 
change is brought about have major consequences for 
implementation. 

If supervisors are to provide leadership in curricu- 
lum development, they need to be skilled in decision 
making, knowledgeable about current and historical cur- 
riculum developments, and effective as change agents. 
The articles in this section provide orientation to those 
ends and emphasize the current and historical aspects of 
curriculum development. 

Tyler identifies "The Five Most Significant Curricu- 
lum Events in the Twentieth Century/* Although he re- 
alizes that others might select different events, he believes 
there would be much agreement on the significance of 
at least one of the events he has identified: the "research 
and publication of the monumental work of Edward 
Thorndike." As Tyler discusses his choices, the reader 
sees a perceptive man who has been much more than a 
witness to these dramatic educational changes in the 
twentieth century — he has played a prominent pan in 
them! 

In "A New Look at an Old Idea: Core Curriculum." 
G(X)dlad reviews the concept of core curriculum ' from 
definition to decline." Then he turns his attention to the 
current dialogue about sch(X)l curriculum. '^Whatever may 
have been wrong or excessive in the advocates' rhetoric 
for core curriculum during the 1940s and 1950.s, their 



arguments are both on target and very much needed in 
addressing deficiencies in our schools today,'' he asserts. 
He calls for ''a contpleie rethinking of ifje domains of 
hutnan e:^^f)enence and thought to be encountered com- 
monly by children andyouth^ Supervisors charged with 
responsibilit)' for curriculum development will want to 
consider carefully Goodlads agenda for better schools 
in which he elaborates his cx)nception of a common (core) 
curriculum. 

In "Curriculum Development; Who Is Involved and 
How?'\ Martin, Saif, and Thiel report the findings from a 
''national survey of curriculum development practices in 
the United States/' In addition to the report of the survey, 
tlie autliors present their own model for promoting teacher 
involvement in curriculum development. The authors view 
teacher participation in curriculum development as inv 
portant, and their survey reveals the "heav)' involvement 
of teachers within curriculum committees" in school dis- 
tricts that develop curriculum locally. 

George and Oldaker conducted a suivey of 130 ex- 
emplap; middle schools in an attempt to evaluate the 
effectiveness of middle school programs. In "A National 
Survey of Middle School Effectiveness," the authors re- 
port positive effects of changing to a middle school or- 
ganization. They conclude that highly successful middle 
scIkk)1s have \Qry similar programs and that the programs 
tend to conform to the recommendations in the literature 
for middle level education in the last half century. 

Natriello, McDill, and Pallas fear that the sch(X)l re- 
form movement. vWiile directing attention to some prob- 
lems, may divert attention from other ecjually pressing 
ones — such as the growing number of high sclv)ol drop- 
outs. In "School Reform and Potential Dropouts," they 
voice concern and suggest five responsibilities for schcK)l 
administrators who share their concern regarding the 
negative effects of current reforms. 

"For the first time, we have the technology and metli- 
odolog>' for a self-refining process of creating and im- 
plementing curriculum," claims Madiiin in "New I«lexibilit\' 
in Curriculum Development through Word Processing." 
He supports his claim with examples of two projects — 
one that provides a data base of personalized stories and 
anotlic- ihat helps to dexelop creative writing skills. Mad- 
ian believes that ' grasping the design, distribution, and 
publ legation capabilities inherent in applying computers 
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to education" is the key to changing the process of cur- 
riculum development and the materials developed. 

As readers direa their attention to the articles, the 
following questions and aaivities may stimulate reaction 
and discussion. 

1. Select one of Tyler's *Tive most significant curric- 
ulum events" for in-depth study. Discuss fully the origin 
of that event and assess die impact of that event on today's 
curriculum. 

2. Review the curriculum documents used in your 
school district to determine to what extent they embody 
any of the ideas expressed by Goodlad. What changes 
would have to occur inside and outside the district to 
make possible the full implementation of Goodlad's core 
curriculum concept? 

3. Interview the individual who has responsibllit)' 
for leadership in curriculum development in your school 



distrirt to determine if what is done locally is consistent 
with the model described by Martin, Saif, and Thiel If 
you accept their model as an appropriate one, what steps 
would you take to implement it in your district? 

4. Interview an instructional leader in a middle school 
to see to what extent that school conforms to the six 
characteristics found by George and Oldaker to be pres- 
ent in at least 90 percent of the exemplary middle schools 
they surveyed. 

5. Do you and other leaders in your school district 
agree or disagree with Natriello, McDill, and Pallas as to 
the potential effects of school reform on the dropout rate? 
If you and others agree with the authors, what steps can 
you take to avoid the negative effects? If you do not agree, 
what evidence can you offer to refute their claims? 

6. What do you see as the advantages and limit -dons 
of Madlan's scheme for using word processing in curric- 
ulum development? 
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Ralph W. Tyler 



The Five 
Most Significant 
Curriculiim Events 

in the 

Twentieth Century 

Born in the work of Thorndike and Dewey, in 
the movement to professionalize curriculum 
maldng, and in the progressive experiments of 
the 1930s, modern curriculum development 
captured a new vision of student learning and 
transformed the purposes of schooling. 
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^/Mtitigcf an etmtt Ojoi iinketi bis prq^ jyier 
said, 7 was so impressed by the (19271 yearbook's emphasis on the need for professionals to 
reconstrua the currictdum that / resolted to make thai my field cfprofessionai practice . . Jhe 
yearbook provided the stimulits and guidance for a new professional, the amiadum specialist " 
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I first gave serious thought to which 
events in the field of curriculum 
development have been of most 
significance when I was asked to ad- 
dress this topic last June at ASCD's 
dedication ceremony for its new head- 
quarters. I realize, of course, that there 
have been many significant events and 
that odiers could very likely selea 
different events and have good rea- 
sons for their selection. But let as 
begin with something we can all sure- 
ly agree on— the significance of the 
research and publication of the monu- 
mental work of Edward Thorndike in 
empirically refuting two long-accepted 
beliefis: that the study of the subjects of 
the school airriculum resulted in dis- 
ciplining the mind, and that particular 
subjeas developed particular faculties 
of the mind 



riirrlculum Significance of 
llnoradike's Work 

For many, many years curriculum dis- 
cussions focused on the presumed 
educational values of different subjects 
and the place of each in the curricu- 
lum. The study of geonetry was be- 
lieved to develop the logical faculty of 
the mind; the study of Greek and Latin 
was believed to develop the verbal 
faculty. The study of any subjea that 
was tightly organized and difficult to 
master was believed to discipline the 
mind to think cogently. Yet it was not 
until 1893, with the publication of the 
NEA's Report of the Cx)mmiltee of Ten, 
tliat science became widely accepted 
as a proper subjea for the high sch(X)l 
curriculum. It had been accepted in 
the college curricoilum oniy 30 years 
earlier 

When Thorndike's studies demon- 
strated that students who completed 
courses in geometry were no better at 
solving logical problems than were 
students who had not taken geometry, 
and that students who completed 
courses in Latin were no better in their 
English composition than students 
who had not taken Latin, it was clear 
that tlie traditional justification for the 
subjects in the curriculum could no 
longer be accepted. Thorndike main- 
tained that there must be Identical 
elements in what was encountered 
outside of school in order for students 
to apply what they were taught. He 
referred to this as transfer of training. 
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Tlie nature of curriculum construc- 
tion was profoundly changed by 
Thorndike's work. His students and 
many others began to investigate the 
demands and opponunities in con- 
temporary society for the application 
of school learning. For example, re- 
searchers started looking at the quanti- 
tative problems that adults encoun- 
tered in particular communities in 
order to selert arithmetic topics rele- 
vant to those problems, TTiey also 
studied the kinds of reading and read- 
ing materials found in particular towns 
or cities in order to establish objec- 
tives for reading and the materials to 
be used in the reading curriculum. 

Thus, Thorndike turned curriculum 
inquiry away from discussions of the 
relative values of different subjects to 
empirical studies of contemporary life 
in order to identify learning aaivities 
that could help students carry on more 
effectively in their own lives. 



Dewey's Monogiaph on 
Interest and Effort 

A second significant curriculum event 
was the publication in 1913 of John 
Dewey s monograph on interest and 
effort in education. The Dewey School 
at the University of Chicago was the 
forerunner of the Laboratory Schools 
of the university. In Dewey's school, 
learning activities largely involved 
group and individual projects. He re- 
ported that when students became in- 
terested in a project or lesson assign- 
ment, they put fonh more effort and 
learned more than when the project 
or lesson was not interesting. 

This generalization was a direct de- 
nial of the {pedagogical dogma of the 
day. When I was in elementary sch(X)l 
in Nebraska in the early l5KX)s, a guid* 
ing principle in the selection of curric- 
ulum content and learning exi:)eri- 
ences was that the material should be 
distasteful to students — not interesting 
but quite the opposite. The theory was 
that students really had to discipline 
themselves and work hard on topics 
they found unpleasant, while topics of 
interest would offer no challenge and 
require little effort. \Clien Dewey's 
monograph was published, it caused 
great debate and was not widely ac- 
cepted unti! more and more teachers 
reported that they had selected materi- 



als of interest to their students and 
found results similar to those reported 
by Dewey. When I began teaching in 
the Pierre, South Dakota, High School 
in 1921, I found the faculty nearly 
evenly divided between those who 
sought to identify interesting topics, 
activities, or illustrations in their 
courses and those who were firmly 
against such a practice. But by 1925 it 
was widely accepted that students' in- 
terests should be taken into account 
when formulating learning objectives 
and selecting experiences for the 
school curriculum. 



The 26tfa Yeart>ook of the 
National Society for die 
Study of Education 

The 1927 yearbook of the NSSE was 
published in ^vo volumes: Part I, Cur- 
riculum Making: Past and Pf^ent, 
and Part II, The Foundations of Curric- 
ulum Making. It furnished the ratio- 
nale and justification for establishing 
curriculum as an area of professional 
study and a field of professional prac- 
tice. The Society devoted both Parts I 
and II to a review of the development 
of curriculum work in the schools of 
America and an analysis of curriculum 
development activities, progress, and 
problems. The members of the year- 
lxx)k committee and the authors in- 
cluded almost all of the leaders in this 
rapidly growing field. There were pro- 
gressives like Harold Rugg and essen- 
tialists like William Bagley. There were 
those busily engaged in constructing 
or re\'ising curriculums and those 
whose contributions dealt with basic 
principles and criteria. All agreed that 
the prevailing curriculum in the ele- 
mentar>' and secondary sch(K)ls of the 
United States was not adequate or 
even appropriate lo a democratic soci- 
ety in the modern world. It was time to 
develop a cadre of professionals who 
could work on the curriculum in the 
sch(K)ls of every city and state in order 
to fulfill the American dream of an 
educational system that would help all 
young people to develop into respon 
sible, productive, and happy citizens. 

Wlien the yearb(K)k was presented 
in Dallas at the annual NEA meeting, it 
provoked much discussion not only by 
college and university professors but 
also among supervisors, principals, 
and superintendents. I was in my final 
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year of graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. My professors-— Judd, 
Charters, Bobbitt, and Gray— initiated 
in their classes discussions of the year- 
book and its implications. My field of 
speciali2ation was educational psy- 
chology and statistics and my disserta- 
tion supervisor was Charles Judd. 
However, I was employed part-time 
on the Commonwealth Teacher Train- 
ing Study, a national projea headed by 
W. W. Charters to improve the curricu- 
lum for preparing teachers. I was so 
impressed by the yearbook's emphasis 
on the need for professionals to re- 
construct the curriculum that I re- 
solved to make that my field of profes- 
sional practice. The next two years, 
1927-29, as a faculty member of the 
University of North Carolina, I had my 
chance; I spent three days a week 
working with teachers in their schools 
as they reviewed and rebuilt their 
curriculums. This yearbook provided 
the stimulus and the guidance for a 
new professional, the curriculum 
specialist. 

The ScKiety for 
Curriculum Study 

In 1930, at the annual NEA meetings, 
20 of us who considered ourselves 
students of curriculum spent two eve- 
nings talking about the projects in 
which we were engaged. I was then at 
the Ohio State University in the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research. W. W. 
Charters, Edgar Dale, and I were work- 
ing with instructors of freshman and 
sophomore classes who were stimulat- 
ed to re-examine their courses by the 
fact that more than half of the students 
dropped out of the university before 
they finished the sophomore year. 
Charters and I were also working with 
the faculty of a novel institution, the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, which had recently been re- 
constituted to furnish technical educa- 
tion for the children of artisans em- 
ployed by the great technical firms of 
R(Khester, such as Postman Kodak, 
Bausch and Lomb Opticals, General 
Railway Signal, and Stromberg-Carlson 
Electrical Appliances. We were also 
working with the faculty of a liberal 
arts college — Muskingum College in 
New Concord, Ohio — on the improve- 
ment of curriculum and instruaion. 

Among members of the group that 
met on those two evenings in 1930 
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were Charters, Dale, Henry Harap, and 
Hollls Caswell. We found that our dis- 
cussions of particular projects were 
not only informative and Instruaive 
but that they raised significant issues 
for refleaion, study, and discussion. 
Believing that we should become a 
more formal group to provide for 
correspondence, newsletters, and 
face-to-face discussions, we formed 
the Society for Curriculum Study. 
Some years later, the division of the 
NEA called Direaors and Supervisors 
of Instruaion suggested a merger ^Ith 
the Society for Curriculum Study, 
which led to the formation of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. The original 
group of 20 was the ancestor of this 
large and great organization. 

The Curriculum Experiments 
of the 1930s 

The Great Depression of the 1930s 
created serious educational problems 
and daring challenges for curriculum 
workers. Youths in large numbers, un- 
able to find work, enrolled in high 
school; they had no other place to go. 
Most of the new students did not plan 
to go to college, and most of them 
found little meaning and interest in 
their high school tasks. Only a fev 
were able to gain admission to the 
Smith-FIughes programs in vocational 
education, which were designed to 
prepare students for a number of 
occupations. 

Recognizing this faa. many teachers 
and principals favored a move to re- 
construct the general high school cur- 
riculum and instructional program in 
order to meet the needs of tlie De- 
pression-Era students and to respond 
to pressures for greater opportunities 
for self direaion in learning. At the 
same time, however, they did not want 
to jeopardize any students' chances for 
college admission. This was their 
dilemma 

The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion took the lead in attacking the 
problem and was soon followed by 
some states and accrediting organiza- 
tions. Tlie Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation developed the Eight Year Study 
in which 30 schools and school sys* 
terns from Ik)ston to Los Angeles dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of curricu- 
lums designed by each school to meet 
the needs of its own students. The 
Michigan State Education department 
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""When I was in 
elementary school in 
Nebraska in the early 
1900s^ a guiding 
principle was mat the 
material should be 
distasteful to students — 
not interesting but 
quite die opposite. 
The theory was that 
students realty had to 
discipline diemselves 
and work hard on 
topics they found 
unpleasant" 



established a somewhat similar pro* 
jea. and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools spon- 
sored a similar demonstration in 
southern white institutions, while a 
pioneering group of southern Negro 
schools conducted their own experi- 
ments. In all of these projects, the 
schools were permitted and expected 
to develop educational programs that 
each believed appropriate for its stu- 
dents without regard to current col- 
lege entrance requirements. ,Mong 
with the curriculum developments, 
each school was expected to panici- 
pate in a comprehensive program of 
evaluation. 

Wliat resulted from this spate of 
curric 'Mm projects? I can speak most 
knowi^.ui<eably about the Eight Year 
Study since I was director of the evalu- 
ation staff for the projea. Perhaps most 
.significant in terms of current prac- 
tices in curriculum development was 
the widespread acceptance of the idea 
that schools could develop education- 
al programs that would interest a large 
proportion of their students, help to 
meet some of the students' needs and, 
at the same time» provide students 
with the preparation essential for suc- 
cess in college. Because of that proj ect, 
most state departments of education 
anci most colleges and universities 
greatly reduced their specific require- 



ments for the high school curriculum 
and relied more upon each schooPs 
taking responsibility — ^although recent 
trends have been in the opposite 
direaion. 

A second outcome of the study was 
the recognition by colleges and uni- 
versities that they could find among 
high school graduates who had not 
met specific subject requirements 
many who would succeed in college 
work. They learned that they could 
select successful candidates for admis- 
sion on the basis of their ability to 
read, write, solve quantitative prob- 
lems, and show evidence of strong 
interest in further education. This led 
to the wider use of entrance examina- 
tions, such as the SAT, that did not test 
specific content but appraised gen- 
eral skills. 

A third outcome was the develop- 
ment of the inservice workshop, 
which was invented during the project 
to furnish time and assistance to teach- 
ers in developing instruaional pro- 
grams and materials and in acquiring 
new knowledge and skills for their 
work. This device is now recognized 
as an effeaive means for the continu- 
ing education of professional person- 
nel in many fields. 

A fourth outcome was the wide ac- 
ceptance of educational evaluation in- 
stead of testing. Previously the effects 
of educational programs or proce- 
dures, if appraised objectively, were 
judged by the pupil's performance on 
achievement tests, which commonly 
measured simple skills and the recall 
of information and reported results in 
a summarized single score. The Eight 
Year Study reminded educators that 
teachers usually seek several educa- 
tional objeaives in their condua of a 
course. It also demonstrated that it was 
possible to appraise the progress of 
students toward each of these major 
objectives by using questionnaires, ob- 
servations, and samples of products as 
well as tests. This became the common 
conception of evaluation. 

Clearly, the experiments and dem- 
onstrations of the 1930s have pro- 
foundly influenced the curriculum 
and instructional activities of the West- 
ern world.D 

Ralph W. Tyler, Direaor Emeritus, Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences, Palo Alio» CA 94305, resides at 
2233 Shiloh Ave., Milpitas, Ca 95035. 
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A New Look at an Old Idea: 
Core Curriculum 



The meaning of core curriculum has 
shifted with societal pressures and 
educational trends. It is time again for 
educators to affirm the American ideal 
of equal and excellent schooling by 
defining what is central to the 
education of all students. 




Educators in the United Stales 
and Europe are taking a new 
look at the meaning of core 
curriculum, asking what shall be 
taught, to whom, and in what ways. 
The relevance and ubiquity of these 
questions were brought into focus at 
a recent international Seminar on 
Core Corriculum at Enschede, the 
Netherlands, in November 1985. The 
seminar was cosponsored by the 
National Institute for Curriculum 
Development (SLO) and the Asiocia- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

Seminar participants expressed their 
concern about at least five sets of 
curriculum issues: (1) whether all 
students within a nation should 
experience a common curriculum; (2) 
whether they should experience a 
common whole or merely a core of 
the whole common to all; (3) whether 
there should be some common 
ending point where it is deemed 
unnecessary or undesirable to con- 
tinue this core; (4) what offerings or 
experiences should constitute the 
common curriculum; (5) what charac- 
teristics of learners, schools, or societ>' 
pose difficulties or obstacles to the 
common pursuit of a core curriculum. 

These curriculum issues have 
become the subjeas of hotly debated 
white papers, green papers, royal 



coir':Tiission reports, and government 
mandates in virtually every country, 
province, or state represented at the 
seminar. Useful though this debate 
may be, it haf at least two unfortunate 
consequences. First, because debate 
at this macro level almost necessarily 
produces or results in a document, 
curriculum tends to be thought of as 
a document. Second, because govern- 
ment-produced or -commissioned doc- 
uments often carry with therri official 
policies and directives, curriculum 
dialogue tends to be aborted at micro 
levels in the ecology of schooling. 
That is, at micro levels dialogue 
concentrates more on interpretation 
and implementation than on underly- 
ing philosophy and rationale. A kind 
of withering of the debate occurs 
among educators. They become, if you 
will, intellectual eunuchs. 

Clearly, with respect to the mean- 
ing of core as applied to curriculum, 
an historical hiatus has occurred: the 
curricular lexicon of educators has 
bccn overwhelmed by popular usage 
of core to describe a portion of the 
curriculum, usually those courses 
prescribed for all. The faa that core 
can convey somewhat more subtle and 
complex pedagogical and curricular 
connotations seems to be unknown 
or forgotten. 



Intellectual Boundaries 
of Curriculum Debate 

Before turning to the recent history 
of the concept of core, some further 
comment on the dialogue about 
curriculum generally is in order. Once 
upon a time, before some observers 
declared the curriculum field to be 
moribund, being in it and of it was 
great fun, probably because no one 
assumed there were limits to the 
scope of the dialogue. Participants in 
the debate believed passionately that 
both they as professionals and the 
debate made a difference. I wonder if 
we hold today as passionately to these 
beliefs. Or, becoming cynical for a 
moment, I wonder if curriculum 
workers of that earlier era were 
romantics, and that we are now more 
realistic, wisely framing the bound- 
aries of debate by what is left to us 
after the "political process of fi .ation 
of the core'* (curriculum), as 
Jozefzoon and Goner (1985, p. 15) 
distinguish it, is over. After all. 
behavioristic thought in Western 
societies has direaed the attention of 
curriculum workers (arid others) to 
the pseudo-scientific process of reduc- 
ing to objeaives the goals presumably 
set by policymakers and has turned 
their attention away from moral 
questions regarding the nature, aims, 
and funaions of education. There is 
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all too little room for questioning the 
motives and assumptions of those who 
politically dominate the process of 
curriculum engineering currently 
being passed off as curriculum 
development.^ 

Although I am willing to distinguish 
between a political process of cur- 
ricular specification and a develop- 
ment process taking place in schools 
and classrooi.is, I am not willing to 
view the former as impervious to 
educators. Nor am I willing to view 
curriculum development as merely a 
process of derivation and interpreta- 
tion. My conceptualization of curricu- 
lum-making in a democracy is that it 
functions as a system open at all levels, 
with the necessar}' transaaions and 
interpretations flowing from the micro 
to the macro level as well as rhe 
reverse (Goodlad 1979). 

My position is not, I believe, 
romantic. There is today a relatively 
large corps of well-educated (not 
necessarily much-schooled) adults for 
whom education in schools means 
much more than drill in basic skills 
and mere preparation for the work 
force. They want it all (Boyer 1983, 
Goodlad 1984), "All" includes those 
processes of inquiry that assure 
individual growth and critical prepara- 
tion as a citizen. The rigorous and 
persistent cultivation of the inquiring 
mind in schools assures us that, in the 
long run if not the shon, schools will 
indeed shape the social order. And so, 
we must do everything in our power 
to legitimate in the political process 
of curriculum fixation a core not just 
of subjects but of modes of inquir>', 
and to foster such processes in our 
schools and classrooms. This means, 
in part, that educators must both 
contribute to the process of fixation 
and assume that what is sent down to 
them is not "fixed." 



Core Curriculum: 

From Definition to Decline 

In the United States — and, I assume, 
many other countries — the words core 
curriculum carried no significance 
until about a half-centur>' ago. Placed 
in front of curriculum, the word core 
would have been a redundant adjec- 
tive. Tlie curriculum students encoun- 
tered in schools was the whole and the 
core simultaneously. The use of core 
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in the curriculum dialectic coincides 
chronologically with rapid expansion 
of secondary school enrollment and 
therefore varies from country to 
country. 

In the United States, the secondary 
enrollments expanded from nearly 7 
percent of the age group in 1889 to 
about 15 percent in 1909. Until near 
the end of this period of modest 
expansion, most of the students 
constituted the source of the cohort 
for the tertiary or postsecondary 
period. There was relatively little 
disagreement over the curriculum 
offered: the classics, Greek and Latin 
composition, rhetoric, natural philoso- 
phy, French, ancient history, astrono- 
my, and trigonometry. But this 
curriculum was soon to give way to 
what the Boston Globe defined in 1907 
as **the training of ordinary boys and 
girls to do the ordinary work of life. 
. . (Lukas 1985). In the three decades 
from 1909 to 1939, secondary enroll- 
ment increased so as to constitute 73 
percent of that age group. The Great 
Depression, beginning in 1929, 
brought large numbers of young 
people into secondary schools who 
had not planned to be there and who 
had no plans for continuing into 
higher education. The compulsory 
school-leaving age was moved up tu 
16 in most states: there were no slots 
in the workplace for 14-year-olds and 
few for 16-year-olds. Although the 
core curriculum of secondary educa- 
tion was remarkably resistant to 
change at the outset of this etiroUment 
onslaught, it was only a matter of time 
until it first yielded and then virtually 
collapsed.^ 

There is no doubt that the erosion 
of the core curriculum — from the 
entire curriculum to an increasingly 
smaller nucleus of core courses 
necessary to meet university admis- 
sions requirements, which also were 
eroding — was precipitated not just by 
a student body that was increasing in 
si/e and diversity' but also by a unique 
combination of ideology and changing 
circumstances in the workplace. It was 
difficult to interest students in a 
curriculum designed to prepare them 
for where they did not intend to go. 

Introduction to a trade, however, 
on school time and at no cost to the 
individual, provided youths with a leg 
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"The cufficular 
lexicon of 
educators has been 
oven«4ielmed by 
popular usage of 
core to describe a 
portion of the 
curriculum, usually 
in the form of 
coursesprescribed 
for all. liie £ict that 
core can convey 
somewhat more 
subtle and complex 
pedagogical 
and curricular 
connotations seems 
to be unknown 
or forgotten." 
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''Disciples of the 
progressive theorists 
nave left us a 
troublesome legacy 
because of their 
excesses, but the 
leading theorists, at 
least, probably had a 
better grasp of thf^^ir 
time in history than 
today's advocates of 
'back to the basics' 
have of theirs." 
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up while ihey were biding their time 
before seeking employment. The 
progressive education ideas of the 
time— stemming from educational 
philosophy and psychology and hav 
ing to do with learning by doing, 
intrinsic motivation, felt needs, and 
the like — fit nicely with the argument 
that schools must prepare for jobs, 
citizenship, parenthood, and leisure, 
not just for more academic learning.^ 
The accompanying conversion of 
grammar and composition to language 
arts, history' and geography to social 
studies, and the separate sciences to 
general science, has been both well 
documented and deplored (Ravitch 
1983 and 1985). With these changes 
in the organization of the traditional 
subjeas ^ame substantial infusion of 
vocational education, a field v/hose 
leaders neatly combined prarticality 
and progressive ideology in their 
language of justification (and who, 
incidentally, lobbied in federal and 
state Capitols with astonishing suc- 
cess). 

Because of changes in student 
populations, economic realities, ideol- 
ogy, and entrepreneuring educators 
acting in coalition with responsive 
groups in the community, the estab- 
lished array of courses constituting the 
common curriculum of secondary 
students had been badly mauled. 
Although the ideal of a common core 
of learning experiences still survived, 
what emerged in concept and recom- 
mended practice was a far cry from 
the traditional core of subjects. 



Defining the Heart 
of Curriculum 

The English word core is derived from 
a Utin word meaning heari. The core 
is . . the heart, the thing from which 
life emanates, the part of the body that 
spreads life-giving nourishment to the 
whole body" (Butterweck 1946). To 
many curriculum workers a core 
meant something that transcended 
subject lines to reach the needs of the 
individual person — an idea fed by 
many psychological beliefs of the 
time. To others, however^ core meant 
practice in the democratic principles 
that were believed to be at the heart 
of individual freedom — an idea fed by 
presumably successful revolutionary 
and philosophical beliefs, especially 



With respea to tyranny and the Ideal 
social order. 

We see the emergence of these 
strands of thought In selected excerpts 
from the curriculum literature from 
1938 to 1956. 

The emphasis upon the development 
of a unified program of studies ... has 
resulted in the organi?!ing of a common 
core of experiences drawing content from 
all the major areas of human living, a 
curriculum which disregards subject mat 
ler lines and which Is generally required 
of all pupils a substantial part of each day 
(Brown 1938, p. 210). 

The core curriculum, then. Is made up 
of those educational experiences which 
are thought to be important for each 
citizen In our democracy. Students and 
teachers do not consider subject matter to 
be Important In itself. It becomes 
meaningful only as it helps the group to 
solve the problems which have been 
selected for study (MacConnell et al. 1939, 
p 25). 

A core represents the sum total of 
personal youtn probl<;^ms and the prob- 
lems of social significance encountered by 
youth. It exIsLs without relation to subjea 
lines and is organized around problems 
(Smith 1945, p 164). 

A true core curriculum attacks the 
problems common to all youth. It is a 
iunalonal approach to liarmonizing the 
concerns of youth, on the one hand, with 
the demands of society, on the other, 
without unduly emphasizing one or 
neglecting the other (Burnett 1951, p. 97). 

The core curriculum may be regarded 
as those learning experiences which are 
iundaniental for all learners because they 
are drawn from their common individual 
and social needs as competent citizens of 
a democratic community (Kessler 1956, 
p. 43). 

These statements differ so markedly 
in concept from what is so widely 
discussed today xs core that they seem 
to be ot another era. In a very real 
sense, they are. The first powerful 
indicator for some people in the 
United States that there was a shortfall 
in school quality came during and 
following World War II, when tests 
revealed high incidences of illiteracy 
and near-illiteracy among recruits. 
However, many people passed off low 
test scores as characteristic of those 
with little schooling. Then, a series of 
highly critical books (four in 1953) 
brought to public attention the 
presumed excesses of progressive 
education. With the launching of 
Sputnik in 1957, many people in the 
United States, Including many 
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educators, were ready for something 
other than the kind of core curriculum 
many theorists had been recommend- 
ing. What they probably longed for but 
did not perceive themselves getting 
was a return to good, old-fashioned 
subject matter. Then, what they heard 
regarding curriculum reform in the 
1960s was a return to subject matter, 
all right, but in new dress— new 
mathematics, new physics, new biol- 
ogy — fashioned out of John Dewey 
(on inquiry), Piaget (on develop- 
mental stages of learning), and some 
concepts regarding the structure of 
the subject disciplines (Bruner I960). 
Return to a core of basic subjects 
taught as subjects was to be 
postponed— to provide, among other 
events, grist for the 1980s' educational 
reform dialogue. 

As a nostalgic footnote on the core 
curriculum movement that died in the 
1950s, 1 quote from a 1961 paper. 

Today, in many school systems, the 
term core is used in reference to a block 
of time. Thai is, it refers to thai period of 
the curriculum which uses two or three 
class periods with the same teachers and 
sluder^ for two or mo;e subjeci areas 
(Taylor 1961, p. 99). 

And so, a concept intended not to 
corrupt the curriculum but to make it 
more accessible (closer to the heart) 
and more useful (for work, play, 
family life, and citizenship) was 
reduced to an organizational arrange- 
ment.'* 

1 have devoted what may appear to 
be disproportionate attention to a 
concept of core curriculum that has 
virtually disappeared from practice 
and discourse (and which was missing 
in the papers prepared for the 
Enschede seminar). My reason for 
doing so has been to show that the 
effort to apply progressive theories to 
the curriculum was not intended to 
corrupt or weaken it but to render it 
accessible to increasingly diverse 
student populations— to humanize it, 
if you will. Unless we become more 
knowledgeable about such efforts in 
our history, we are doomed to repeat 
the mistakes of the past during a 
coming era of educational reform 
likely to be quite unlike the present 
one. Our general failure to recognize 
what the future portends is ex- 
acerbated by the mountains of com- 



mission reports and official doc- 
uments obscuring what lies ahead — 
documents that look largely backward 
for old solutions to both old but 
seemingly intractable problems and 
new ones arising out of changing 
demographic, economic, and tech- 
nological realities. Disciples of the 
progressive theorists have left us a 
troublesome legacy becau.se of their 
excesses, but the leading theorists, at 
least, probably had a better grasp of 
their time in history than today's 
advocates of "back to the basics'* have 
of theirs. 

It is fair to say, I think, that in the 
current dialogue about school curricu- 
lum the words core and common are 
used interchangeably, if core is 
employed at all. Yet, if the two are to 
be used as synonyms, common must 
be enriched by inclusions that go 
beyond specification of content: con- 
nections of the subjects taught with 
the universe they supposedly repre- 
sent, preparation through the curricu- 
lum to participate broadly in the 
human conversation, classroom encoun- 
ters with issues and problems that 
transcend subject divisions, modes of 
learning that involve students as 
participants rather than mere observ- 
ers, and equal access to the whole for 
all students. Whatever may have been 
wrong or excessive in the advocates' 
rhetoric for core curriculum during 
the 1940s and 1950s, their arguments 
are both on target and very much 
needed in addressing deficiencie.'^ in 
our scliools today. 

An Agenda for Better Schools 

If the findings und conclusions of the 
several major inquiries into schooling 
(Boyer 1983. Goodlad 1984, and Sizer 
1984) are reasonably valid, then a 
major agenda emerges for improving 
schooling in the United States. 

First, there must be a complete 
rethinking of the ciomairu; of human 
experience and thought to be encoun* 
tered commonly by children and 
yotuh as they progress t/jrough school 
toward effective, satisfying lives as 
citizens, parents, workers, and thought- 
ful participants in their culture. 
Simply to prescribe so many courses 
in mathematics, English, and tlie like 
for graduation from high school and 
admission to college is to shirk this 



responsibility. The essential domains 
of human experience and thought 
embrace much more than the array of 
subjects conventionally allotted to the 
curriculum. Indeed, we would be well 
served by transcending these rubrics 
to get a holistic picture of the universe 
into which students should inquire 
and about which they should become 
conversant. 

To be active participants in their 
culture, human beings must be aware 
and have a reasonable understanding 
of the worldwide .systems driving it: 
physical, biological, social, political, 
communicative, evaluative, and 
economic (Boulding 1985). Schools 
are assigned almost exclusively the 
unique responsibilit>' for developing 
in students what Kerr (1987) refers to 
as the "canons of assessment." 
Through these, students acquire not 
just an awareness of these sNstems but 
the tools for inquiring into and 
conversing about them. In effect, they 
become participants in the great 
human conversation. 

These canons of as.sessment are 
embedded in the subject fields, 
properly organized in the curriculum 
for human accessibilit>'. Core curricu- 
lum theorists and advocates were 
committed to the task of making them 
accessible through curriculum plan- 
ning at the school and classroom level. 
This required a two-way linking of 
what was to be taught: to the students' 
interests and capabilities, on one 
hand, and to the world's systems, 
especially democraa*. represented in 
and by the subject fields, on the other. 
Effective linking often — indeed, usu- 
ally — necessitated the selection of 
organizing centers for learning that 
cut across several domains of subject 
matter. Figure 1 aiten pts to represent 
this linking visually. At the center is 
the student, reaching oui to under- 
stand the culture through the curricu- 
lum of the school. 

This kind of analysis quickly reveals 
that determining a common core c3f 
the same .subjects, let alone topics, for 
all students is a futile pursuit. On the 
other hand, it reveals the possibilities 
for assuring that all students have 
significant encounters in all, not just 
some, domains anci in this sense that 
they experience a common curricu- 
lum. Dai;^ from A Siudv of Schcx)ling 
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Studies into 
the ways human 
beings collec(iN«ly 
manage their lives: 
anthropology, sociology, 
economics political 
^ science, ecology, 
archeaology 
etc. 



Studies in the traits 
and characteristics of 
human beings: history, the 
arts, literature, psychology, 
biology, religion, arche- 
ology, etc. 



Studies of 
and participation 
in the means and ways 
of human communication 
& expression: language, 
literature, the 





Studies using the ^ 
methods and subject- 
matter of the physical 
sciences; mathematics, 
physics, I < logy 
technology, etc. 



Studies 
using the methods 
and subject matter of 
the biological sciences: 
biology, zoology, bio- 
chemistry, ecology. 



Studies in 
the bases < 
choice am 
making: pi 
religion, k ^ 
history, economics, 
political science, 
etc. 



lilosophy, 




Fig. 1. The World's Systems and the Scope of School-Based Curricula for Expanding Students' 
Viewsof Their World. (Adapted from Kenneth E. Boulding. The World as a Total System. 
Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1985.) 
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(Goodlad 1984) make clear that what 
secondary school students take as 
curriculum in school is rarely guided 
by some kind of overarching concep- 
tual framework (a curriculum doc- 
ument, if you will) that defines the 
domains and both the comprehensive- 
ness and the balance that each 
student's curricular encounters should 
reflect. Interest in this work is 
increasing among school people, but 
the serious effons required are, a 
best, in an embryonic stage. 

Second, each state must determine 
with and for its citizens the length of 
the school program deemed necessary 
(and feasible) to ensure the tools and 
understandings required for active, 
constructive particimtion in the cul- 
ture. In the United States at the turn 
of the century, the assumption was 
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that such an education was providea 
in a common elementary school. 
Today, the Implicit assumption Is that 
attendance through secondary school 
is required. 

There are those who argue that this 
is an unrealistic assumption, the result 
in the United States of an excess of 
hope that cannot be fulfilled in a 
single comprehensive high school. I 
would be forced to agree if I could 
accept the somewhat cynical conclu- 
sion that fundamental curricular and 
pedagogical change in our schools is 
not possible, and if I believed that the 
reforms now being legislated in most 
states in the U.S. are both the ones we 
need and the only ones feasible. But I 
don't agree with either of these 
propositions. 

Consequently, I do not believe that 
our hope is misplaced and that we 
cannot provide in a newly defined 
common school the curriculum 
de<rmed necessary and, therefore, to 
u commonly encountered (Goodlad 
1985). Further, I believe that the 
course (to return »o the classic 
meaning of curria. 4m) can be run 
by most students in 12 years, 
beginning at age 4 and concluding at 
age 16. The challenge is in defining 
and teaching the proper core. 

In my book, ^4 Place Called School 
(1984), where I have deliberately and 
reluctantly defined the core rubrics in 
conventional terms, I allow for both 
encounters be>'ond a common curric- 
ulum and time for some students to 
stay longer with the core. And then I 
propose that a minimum of 10 percent 
to a maximum of 20 percent of the 
total curriculum be reserved exclu- 
sively for the development of Individ* 
ual talent — for all students, not just the 
academically gifted. 

I shall not enter here into a defense 
of a 4-4-4 structure of schooling, 
beginning at age 4 and concluding at 
age 16 (the common minimum 
leaving age in the United States), or 
into the full range of arguments for 
shortening the total time now occu- 
pied by the K-12 school systtao (age 5 
to 18). A large chunk of the time saved 
is to be achieved by excluding during 
these years vocational training and 
redefining a vocational education 
component for all. While 1 believe in 
the value of gardening, working with 
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wood and meial, repairing machines, 
and a host of other hands-on aaivliies 
OS vehicles for general education, I 
agree with Peters (1966, p, 27) that the 
end sought Is not the vocational 
preparation of gardeners, or carpen- 
ters, or metal workers, or eleariclans. 
By cutting out of secondary schools 
those sequences of vocational 
preparatory courses now dominating 
the curriculum of large numbers of 
students, I would create part of the 
room required for the comprehensive 
body of common learnings deemed 
necessary for all. A completely 
rethought domain of vocational educa- 
tion would be included in this 
common curriculum. 

Three major conditions pertaining 
to the changing workplace support 
my argument. First, It simply Is no 
longer feasible for secondary schools 
to provide training that even reason- 
ably represents the range and com- 
plexii)' jf work for which high school 
graduates might now aspire. Second, 
studies Increasingly are revealing a 
marked closing of the gap between 
education deemed necessary to 
prepare for higher education, on one 
hand, and the workplace, on the other 
(National Academy of Sciences 1984). 
And, third, there is growing evidence 
to show that students trained In a 
vocation at an early age very fre- 
quently do not enter the arena for 
which they were prepared. In my 
scheme of school reconstruction, the 
years immediately following gradua- 
tion (at age 16) would be devoted to 
vocational preparation, community 
and national service, and 3 host of 
other endeavors often recommended 
for the 16- to 20-year-old group but 
seldom Implemented— largely be- 
cause the Institutions controlling 
current options do not willingly give 
up any of their turf. 

Third, there mt4St be an extraordi- 
nary broadening in the pedagogical 
techniques employed to assure produc- 
tive encounters in the curricular 
domains. This may wel! Ix? the most 
difficult **must" to Implement. Our 
data showed the steady drop in 
pedagogical variety as students 
progressed upward through the 
grades— from an average of five 
modes in the primary years to only 
two in the secondary grades. The 
steady diet of lecturing, telling, and 



questioning the whole class, monitor- 
ing seatwork, and administering quiz- 
zes took up some 88 percent of all 
Instructional time (Just over 70 
percent of all class time) In the high 
school classes we studied (Slrotnlk 
1983). It takes a considerable stretch 
of the Imagination to conclude that 
some students, because of or in spite 
of this type of Instruction, will get even 
a little prartice with all the modes of 
learning that might reasonably be 
defined as part of the common, 
essential core referred to earlier 

Tfeachers teach the way they were 
taught, it appears, rather faithfully 
imitating the models they observed In 
their own teachers over many years 
of schooling — models that must serve 
teachers rather well or they would 
abandon them. Teacher education 
programs apparently are not suffi- 
ciently deep and deviant to cause 
teachers to transcend the conventional 
wisdom. We will not get better 
teachers, 1 fear, until we have a 
sufficient number of exemplary sites 
for all to observe and experience, 
firsthand and hands-on, during their 
preparation programs. This condition 
calls for the kind of close working 
relationships between schools and 
universities that may exist in some 
countries but is rare in the United 
States. Indeed, the major graduate 
schools of education often regard the 
small teacher education programs 
they offer as unwanted orphans. 
Studying teachers is regarded as more 
prestigious than educating them (Judge 
1982). 

It appears that the most immedi 
ately praalcal and praaicable avenues 
for enlarging teachers' repenoire of 
pedagogical skills lie at the school and 
classroom levels. Policy directives 
from the macro level, however, can 
specify that a range of students' 
learning modes are to be cultivated, 
promote the expectation that a 
correspondingly comprehensive array 
of pedagogical procedures will be 
employed, and assure the financial 
resources necessary to a nation's 
investment in effective sch(X)ling. 

Fourth, the conditions and ctrcum^ 
stances ojf schooling must assure equal 
access to the common curriculum and 
whatever cations are deemed desir 
able, and equity in regard to the 
efforts made by each 
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"By cutting out of 
secondary schools 
those sequences of 
vocational 
preparatory courses 
now dominating the 
curriculum of large 
numbers of students, 
I would create part 
of the room 
required for the 
comprehensive 
body of common 
learnings deemed 
necessary for all." 
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''There is in the 
culture of this and 
other countries the 
belief that people iM 
natundly into one of 
two categories— 
those who can learn 
and should work 
with their heads and 
those who can learn 
and should work 
with their hands. 
Schools generally 
fiivor those thought 
to be in the former 
category. . 
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individual progress. Our data show 
extraordinary inequities regarding 
both availability of the currlcular 
domains and the distribution of 
opportunities to learn in schools. I 
shall pass over those that result simply 
from the apparent differences in the 
ability of schools to conduct their 
business efficiently in order to 
concentrate on those practices that 
appear clearly to be based on 
inappropriate educational assump- 
tions, at best, or prejudicial biases, at 
worst. 

There is in the culture of this and 
other countries the belief that p>eople 
fall naturally into one of two cate- 
gories — those who can learn and 
should work with their heads, and 
those who can learn and should work 
with their hands. Schools generally 
favor those thought to be in the 
former category and offer little 
encouragement and few rewards to 
the latter who, at the intermediate and 
upper end^ of schooling, frequently 
find themselves in programs deliber- 
ately designed to prepare them for 
vocations not considered to require 
much academic ability. Often, these 
are pushout programs that get rid of 
"hands-oriented" students, whose early 
departure from school enhances a 
school's average test scores. Or, in 
many countries, they are guided early 
into vocational schools tf^t, together 
with academic schools, create separate 
streams of students heading for quite 
different careers. Our data show that 
a disproportionate number of students 
from low socioeconomic backgrounds 
and who, in turn, are disproportion- 
ately from racial minorities, are 
enrolled in that part of the curriculum 
designed to prepare for specific jobs. 

A more subtle differentiation of 
opportunities to encounter a common 
body of desired learnings exists in the 
academic offerings of the schools we 
studied. In most junior and senior 
high schools, subjects such as English, 
mathematics, science, and social 
studies were divided into three tracks 
of students — high, medium, and low. 
Those of us who advocated provisions 
for individual differences during the 
1960s had in mind pedagogical and 
organizational arrangements such as 
provision for more time, differing 
grouping patterns, varied teaching 
procedures^ and the like. We did not 



consider the possibility that some 
educators would take advantage of the 
concept of individualized instruaion 
by differentiating the content of the 
curriculum and restriaing for some 
students opportunities to learn. 

What we found in our studies were 
gross track-to-track differences in the 
content offered, the enthusiasm of 
teachers, the extent to which teachers 
helped students to learn, the ambi- 
ence of the classroom, and teachers' 
expeaations, all findings favoring the 
upper tracks (Oakes 1985). Once 
again, we found that students from 
low-income families, disproportion- 
ately minority studenis in the school 
population, were overrepresented in 
the lower tracks. 

Given the extraordinary problems 
of dealing with individual differences 
in comprehensive secondary schools, 
governmental efforts to promote a 



"The more we e^diort 
rhetorically the ideal 
of a common 
curriculum for all 
students up to the 
time of entry into the 
work force and 



autonomous 
functioning as 
citizens and parents, 
the more we tempt 
educators to use 
arrangements such 
as tracking *to 
organize away' the 
difficult problems of 
dealing with student 
variability." 
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common curriculum equally accessi- 
ble to all students are likely often to 
be thwarted at school and classroom 
levels. The more we exhort rhetori- 
cally the ideal of a common curricu- 
lum for all students up to the time of 
entry into the work force and 
autonomous functioning as citizens 
and parents, the more we tempt 
educators to use arrangements such 
as tracking "to organize away'' the 
difficult problems of dealing with 
student variability. It is exceedingly 
difficult to Justify the educational 
praaices accompanying tracking that 
we found to be so prejudicial to the 
less academically able students — many 
of whom appear to have been denied, 
early in school, opportunities to learn 
by and be rewarded for a more 
hands*on and less abstraa orientation 
to learning. 

Defining a core curriculum of 
models and domains to be encoun- 
tered commonly by all students is not 
easy. But implementing it creatively, 
with equality and equity for all 
students, is as demanding a human 
task as can be imagined. 



Educational Ethics 
and Excellence 

I close with a few brief comments on 
excellence, the most popular and 
overused educational catchword of 
our time. It is not possible, some 
people believe, to have a universal 
core curriculum through the second- 
ary school and excellence, too (Clark 
1985a, b). Clearly, the larger the core 
and the more it is extended upward 
in a common school, the greater the 
misgivings regarding excellence, and 
the greater the fear that this core will 
be watered down for all. 

Hus6n (1983) concludes that it is 
possible to have universal secondary 
schooling and excellence, but the cost 
in economic terms is high. The cost 
of restriaing secondary education and 
graduating only a small number of 
students deemed excellent also is 
high, he points out. He warns that the 
latter restriaion praaiced widely will 
increase the gap between the "haves" 
and the "have-nots," creating a great 
worldwide underbelly of poorly edu- 
cated, underemployed people. 

But confining the dialogue about 
quality to the merits of universal 
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versus selective schooling sidesteps 
the issues with which 1 began: those 
of what kind of core curriculum is 
necessary for all students, how much 
of the whole it is to constitute, and for 
how long it is to be commonly 
extended. Hodgkinson (1982), in 
arguing the merits of seeking uni- 
versal secondary schooling and excel- 
lence simultaneously, points out that 
75 percent of the age group in the 
United States graduates from high 
school, and that academic per- 
formance of the top 5 percent of this 
cohort compares favorably with that 
of top students in countries with 
comparatively low enrollments. 

What he does not mention, how- 
ever, is that there are gross differences 
in the curriculums encountered by 
students in the high school grades. 
Endeavoring to push more toward an 
academic curriculum defined as basic 
courses — the current direction of state 
reform enactments in the United 
States — could result in pushing more 
students out of school, increasing 
practices such as tracking in order to 
water down the curriculum for some, 
or both. And, to their dismay, those in 
the lower tracks who succeed in 
entering college soon learn that they 
were short-changed in access to 
knowledge while in high school. 

Increasingly, the expectations of 
schooling in most countries are broad 
and call for much more than academic 
outcomes. Nearly all of the papers 
prepared for the Enschede seminar 
referred to academic, citizenship, 
vocational, and personal goals for 
schools and pointed to the need for a 
core curriculum to assure common 
learnings in these areas. Running 
through them, it appears, was the 
assumption that we cannot afford for 
our future adult citizens to have been 
branched early into two kinds of 
education, whether in common or 
separate schools — a fear that was 
expressed very early in the expansion 
of secondary education in the United 
States (Counts 1922). 

To define a core curriculum as 
constituting x number of courses in 
mathematics and.v number of courses 
in the native tongue is to sidestep and 
dangerously postpone the curricular 
and pedagogical issues that we must 
address. Among the most challenging 




"At the very heart of 
our professional 
responsibility is how 
to assure for all of 
our primary and 
secondary students 
common encounters 
with the most 
significant domains 
of human 
experience/' 
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of these, at the very heart of our 
professional responsibility', is how to 
assure for all of our primary and 
secondary students common encoun 
ters with the most significant domains 
of human experience. The ideal of 
common outcomes is chimeric, but 
the conditions of equal opportunity 
are necessary and obtainable. □ 

1. Decades ago, W. W. Charters 
developed a concept and accompanying 
technique of ci^rriculum engineering 
designed to be useful for implementing 
the ideals of any prevailing political or 
governmental ideology. See W. W. Charters, 
Curriculum Construction (New York: 
Macmillan. 1924). 

2. As late as the second half of the 
1950s, there were high schools throughout 
the U.S. offering little more than a college 
preparatory curriculum to a student body 
from which as few as 5 percent would go 
on to higher education. 

3. I am in substantial agreement with 
Kliebard regarding his comment that the 
ideas attributed to progressive education 
contained much that was vacuous and 
contradictory. (See Herbert M. Kliebard, 
The Struggle for the American Curriculum 
1983-1958 (Boston: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1986], xi.) Nonetheless, leading 
thinkers in the movement, such as William 
H. Kilpatrick, and especially a few 
innovators in laboratory schools across the 
nation, expounded on and were identified 
with a view of education that went far 
beyond passive, rote learning in a few 
academic subjects. 

4. One must raise the question as to the 
degree the foregoing conceptions of core 
curriculum were translated into school 
and classroom practices. No reliable data 
appear to be available. At a conference of 
professors of curriculum in the late 1950s, 
this question was asked of Nelson Bossing, 
an andent advocate and chronicler of this 
core curriculum movement, fie responded 
that only junior high schools had 
implemented an>'thing close to the full 
array of key concepts for at least a 
significant part of the curriculum and that, 
at the movement's peak, perhaps 10 
percent of the junior high schools in the 
:ounir>' met these criteria. It is fair to say, 
however, that large numbers of secondary 

I school educators (both junior and senior 
^ *"1gh) were exposed to and influenced by 
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the progressive ideas on which these core 
curriculum practices were based. 
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Who Is Involved and How? 
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Most rtspondents to a tuakmal stttvey agreed that leacben sfxtufd he imolivd in curriculum detvlopnieni to ensure "teacher ownership" of 
curriculum and continuity between develofment and implementation. Here, a skilled teacher warts on a new program fur bearing-impaired 
children developed by teachers at the Kendall Demonstration Elementary' School, GaJlaudel University. 
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A national survey shows that most school districts prefer 
homegrown curriculums developed by committees of 
teachers and administrators. Local control, however, 
requires long-term teacher participation that budget- 
watching school boards may be unwilling to pay for. 
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The call for excellence in educa- 
tion for the 1980s raises numer- 
ous questions for the profes- 
sional educator. For the curriculum 
specialist, a special set of questions 
arises. 

• What curriculum changes are 
needed at the district level? 

• Who at the district level should 
make decisions about curriculum 
development? 

• Who should be actively involved 
In curriculum development? 

• What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of having teachers partici- 
pate in curriculum development? 

• What roles should administrators 
and parents play in curriculum 
development? 

To answer these and other ques- 
tions, we conducted a national survey 
of curriculum development practices 
in the United States. 

Curriculum Development 
Process Model 

An assessment of the curriculum de- 
velopment practices of today s school 
districts is especially useful when 
some model exists with which to com- 
pare them. Our model for maximizing 
teacher involvement in curriculum de- 
velopment requires a gradual imple- 
mentation over a two- to three-year 
period. It involves ten steps. 

1. A teacher committee meets to 
write a rationale and objectives for the 
curriculum; members then solicit 
feedback from peer teachers in their 
schools. 

2. The committee revises the ratio- 
nale and objectives based on this feed- 
back and proceeds to develop student 
aaivities. Subcommittees may take re- 
sponsibility for different groups of ac- 
tivities and then critique each other's 
work. 



3. Subcommittees recommend ma- 
terials and e/aluation methods. The 
entire committee again solicits feed- 
back from peer teachers on these 
products. 

4. Committee members identify 
and briefly train pilot teachers who 
agree to test the curriculum and 
provide feedback based on 
implementation. 

5. A new teacher committee is 
formed (with some members from the 
previous committee) to coUea and 
evaluate the pilot-test data. 

6. This second committee revises 
the curriculum based on pilot-test 
results. 

7. The revision is brought forward 
to the administration and school 
board for final adoption. 

8. The pilot teachers become a core 
group of trainers of other teachers 
who will implement the curriculum. 
(Preferably, there is one pilot teacher 
from each of several schools, so this 
training can be decentralized.) 

9. A third committee may be 
formed (again composed of some 
members from either of the two previ- 
ous committees) to carry out final 
revisions based on the year-long pilot 
test and to monitor the implementa- 
tion itself. 

10. Higher-level training, using the 
pilot teachers as catalysts, is conducted 
for teachers who are experienced in 
the new program to keep the curricu- 
lum vital. 

This process is continuous, taking 
up to three years, and involves a large 
percentage of the teachers who will be 
expected to use the dc*veloped curric- 
ulum. This model was built on the 
work of Miel (1946), Pritzkau (1959). 
and others, who established the case 
for a slow but deliberate process of 
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locally based curriculum developnieni 
designed to strengthen teacher com- 
miunent to implementing change. 

Hie Survey 

To help us answer the fundamental 
question, *To what extent is such a 
high level of curriculum development 
really carried out in American public 
schools?'* we developed, adminis- 
tered, and analyzed a survey of curric- 
ulum direaors or administrators in 
public school systems. The 12-item 
instrument (see fig. 1) surveyed pro- 
cesses used at the local school distria 
level for curriculum development or 
revision. Items were based on current 
praaice and focused specifically on 
the level of involvement of various 
personnel 

All questionnaires were coded for 
ethnic composition of the school sys- 
tem, size of the school system accord- 
ing to the number of students en- 
rolled, dollars spent per pupil, and 
type of school system (urban, subur- 
ban, or rural) for each recipient seiea- 
ed at random. Table 1 provides a 
profile of the charaaeristics of the 
responding distrias. The survey was 
sent to 200 districts of which 91 re- 
spc^nded. Responses for each survey 
item were tabulated across the total 
group. A content analysis of narrative 
sections, particularly those relating to 
the local curriculum development 
prcKess, was carried out. We also ex- 
amined the fit between responses and 
our own curriculum development 
model. 

Ihe Results 

The completed survey provides a pic- 
ture of curriculum development in 
American public schools today. 

1. Curriculum master plan. More 
than two-thirds of the districts repon- 
ed having a master plan for curricu- 
lum development. In 60 percent of 
these districts, the plan was Initiated 
by an assistant superintendent. Less 
frequently, it was guided by a direaor 
of curriculum or instruaion. 

2. Areas of curriculum develop- 
ment. All respondents except one indi- 
cated that they had been Involved in 
developing curriculum. These districts 
reported rfiat approximately six curric- 
ulum areas had been developed or 
revised during the past five years. We 
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found no relationship between the 
size of the school district and the 
number of curriculum fields that were 
developed. 
The major subject areas — language 



arts, mathematics, science, and social 
studies— were the most frequently de- 
veloped or revised. The aaual subjects 
and courses listed by die respondents 
were classified as shown in Table 2, 



Number of students in your school system:. 
Your position title: 



1. Some school districts try to have a 3- to 5-year plan for curriculum revision in their 
district. 

a. Do you have such a master plan for curriculum development? 

yes no 

b. If yes: What is the title of the person under whose leadership it was devebped? 

c. In your district, have you been involved in developing curriculum? 

yes no 

2. How many curriculum subject areas, if any, were developed or revised during the 
past 5 years? 

Please specify which ones: 



3. Briefly list the steps you normally take in your district for developing curriculum: 



4. To what degree did each of the following constituencies participate in the curricu- 
lum development process? Please circle only one in each line: 





Not at 


Very little 


Some Heavily 


Not 




all 


input 


input involved 


applicable 


Community Representative(s) 


0 


1 




N/A 


Board of Education 


0 


1 




N/A 


Superintendent 


0 


1 




N/A 


Assistant Superintendent 


0 


1 




N/A 


Director of Curriculum 


0 


1 




N/A 


Principals 


0 


1 




N/A 


Assistant Principals 


0 


1 




N/A 


Heads of departments 


0 


1 




N/A 


Supervisors 


0 


1 




N/A 


Teachers 


0 


1 




N/A 


Teacher Aides 


0 


1 




N/A 


Parents 


0 


1 




N/A 


Students 


0 


1 




N/A 


Consultant(s) 


0 


1 




N/A 


Other: 


0 


1 




N/A 



Please specify 

5. From your experience, who should be Involved in the curriculum development 
process? (You may check as many as apply): 

Administrators Board of Education 

Supervisors Parents 

Teachers Community representatives 

Students College professors 

Independent consultants 

6. Please rank the folio ving items on their effectiveness for changing curriculum. S 
represents the highes rank; 1 represents th^ lowest. 

Buy a curriculum from a commercial company. 

Ask a college professor of curriculum to do it. 

Hire a consultant. 

Use a curriculum that was tried in another school district. 

Do it yourself. 



Fig. 1. Gallaudet University Curriculum Development Process Survey 
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using the 1981 Classification ot In- 
stmaional Programs developed by the 
National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

Uniformly high effort was directed 



at developing or revising language arts 
and mathematics curriculums by 
school districts of all sizes. The larger 
the distria, however, the more often 
the science curriculum was revised. 



7. Based upon your experience, do you favor using committees in curriculum develop- 
ment? 



yes 



no 



If yes, what is the ideal number of members on a curriculum committee: 

Composition of committee (e.g., teachers, parents) 

If no, what is your /ationale? Please check as many as apply: 

Committees do not produce what is intended. 

Committees tend to be a waste of time. 

People involved do not have the expertise or adequate background. 

A committee is difficult to manage. 

Other; 



6. Which of the following do you favor? 



A national curriculum 
A local curriculum 



A state curriculum 
Other; 



(please specify) 



9. Whose responsibility is it to ensure that a new curriculum is implemented after h is 
developed? 



. The school principal 
The teacher 

The director of curriculum 
Other(s) 



(please specify) 

10. From your experience, how do you know that a curriculum is being properly 
implemented? Briefly stale your opinion. 



11. Some school districts favor a quantitative or statistical evaluation of curriculum, 
while others favor qualitative, descriptive evaluations. 

Briefly, where do you stand in regard to this issue? 



12. General comments about effective curriculum development processes: 



Check One: 



I would appreciate a summary of the survey results; my name and address 



I am not interested in receiving a copy of the survey results. 



ERIC 



Fifty-Six percent of the small districts 
v;orked on ttie science curriculum, 
compared to 64 percent of medium- 
sized districts and 73 percent of large 
distrirts. Conversely, smaller districts 
most often cited low-incidence sub- 
jeas, which we grouped into the '*oth- 
er subjects'' category. Sixty-one per- 
cent of small districts worked on 
"other*' curriculum fields, compared 
to 49 percent of medium-sized dis- 
tricts and 35 percent of large districts. 

3. The curriculum development 
process. We asked the districts to de- 
scribe how their schools developed 
curriculum. The most frequently men- 
tioned activides included: 

• assessing needs, including involve- 
ment of teachers through some type of 
survey (52 percent); 

• allocating resources, including the 
establishment of curriculum commit- 
tees (68 percent); 

• establishing a scope and sequence 
(48 percent); 




"We have no 
evidence of a 
decline in the use 
of textbooks^ but 
commercial 
curriculums 
apparently are 
not used as the 
foundation for 
curriculums 
developed locally.' 
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• evaluating curriculum (43 percent); 
and 

• obtaining administrative approval 
(35 percent). 

It is troubling but not surprising that 
few of the distrias reported using 



prior empirical research to shape the 
curriculum being developed (27 per- 
cent). In addition, few districts took 
the time to write a philosophy (18 
percent) or to pilot the new curricu- 
lum (12 percent). 



4. Constituency participation in 
curriculum development. We asked 
the districts to inuicate the degree to 
which different constituencies actually 
participated in curriculum develop- 
ment. In a follow-up question, we 
asked them to indicate whiCh constitu- 
encies should be involved. The re- 
sponses to these paired questions pro- 
vided a way of comparing curriculum 
specialists' theories with praaice. 

Table 3 shows the average degree to 
which each constituency was involved 
in curriculum development. Heavy in- 
volvement was reported for instruc- 
tional professionals and direaors of 
curriculum. Assistant superintendents 
and principals also had a great deal of 
involvement. Community-based con- 
stituencies, especially parents, had less 
input. Students, on the average, had 
little input, and teacher aides almost 
none. 





Table 1 
Characterisdcs of Survey 


Sample 


200 school districts 


Returned surveys 


91 school districts 


District size 


30 percent— 6,000+ students 

50 percent— 4,000 to 6,000 students 

20 percent — less than 4,000 students 


District location 


45 percent*— suburban 
40 percent— rural 
15 percent — urban 


Average minority population 16 percent 



Table 2 

Percentage of School Districts Reporting Development or Revision of Curriculum Areas over the Past Five Years 



Language Arts 
Math 

Social Sciences 
Sciences 
Other Subjects* 
Home Economics 
Art/Music 
Foreign Language 
Physical Education 
All Subjects 




J I L 



80 



90 



100 



Percentage of Districts 

Mncludes career education, study skills, media, business, typing, computers, vocational, driver education, humanities, psychology, 
industrial and practical arts. 
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Tables 

Degree of Participation in Curriculum Development by Ma{or Constituencies 



Professionals involved 
with Instruction 

Department Heads 

Supervisors 

Teachers 

Other Professionals 
Superintendents 

Assistant Superintendents 

Directors of Curriculum 

Principals 

Assistant Principals 

Community Members 
Board of Education Members 

Community Representatives 

Parents 

Others 
Students 

Teacher Aides 

Consultants 




Not at all 



Very little 



Some 



Heavily involved 



Degree of Participation 



Table 4 

Average Rankings of Effectiveness of Modes of Curriculum Change 



Do It yourself 

Use curriculum tried 
in another district 

Hire a consultant 

Buy a curriculum from 
a commercial company 

Ask a college professor 
to do it 




Least effective 



9^ 



Most effective 
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Table 3 also indicates that at least 
two-thirds of the respondents thought 
that administrators, supervisors, teach- 
ers, students, the board of education, 



parents, and community representa- 
tives should be involved in curriculum 
development. About half thought that 
independent consultants should be in- 




Cunkulum 0.*.l.pm.nt .t The Center «o, U»nlng 

funded lately by grants, .«l°"»*^"^;'cente b in« ^ 

secretarial Snd ec/itorial ^"'^^^""'X^^^^ in Cleveland, Oh.o^ 

40 teacher-authors each summer at lohn La^^^^^ ^^^^^^ published 

Ws primary goal is to ^"^ble pract cing te^^^^^ ^^^^ limitations and 
authors of exc.iplary ^^Z'",^^'^^^^^^^^ °^ f "''°",tP 

^eJ^enTcMe'^A^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^"^"^ ^"^"^ 

^^rCenter-sphiU^sophy.in^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

w"en\niversals are pro^^^^^^^^^^^ 




i and II, ^^^'-I'^^SS^ o^ high include two 
Advanced Placement Composition Social stuo ^ ^^^l^ ^^,^^^^5 
Cnits in U.S. History for grade e gh and on^^^^^^ 

for grade seven High school socia s^udie^^^^^^^ Government, U.S. 

of Advanced Placement U.S. History, tcon 

History, and World History. two-vear oroiect to develop basic skills 

The Center is currently '"volved n a J^o Veaj ^^e George Cund 

units. Aided by grants ^^o-" J^^^.i^^^'f^^ni ts and an inservice program in 20 

Foundation, the Center is P''°^"8^J^g'i"£' 'he TAP teacher-authors, these 

Cleveland pub c schools. To be ^etmea oy 

mateHall afe scheduled P^^iSl"" Vr^t^ cyclical revisions of all .series. 
Plans for the future '"f "jf^j^^^'^en " a^^^^^ « Social Studies Newsletter, 

and inservice prog^ms. Last fa the Lenter Newsletter. , 

whicn is being ^^''^^^./'^pfrS commun"^^^^ and participation ,n the 
Through these formal means of commum knowledge and 

annuaT^orkshops, ^^^^ ^^nTz^^n *a. is dedicated .0 .he 

SrectlyTom the center for Learning, 
Hilliard Rd., Rocky River, OH 44116. 



volved, and about one-third that col- 
lege professors should participate. 
Vtljlle there appears to be support for 
some degree of involvement by a wide 
range of constituencies, the degree of 
involvement supported by administra- 
tors remains undetermined. 

Ail constituencies — teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, community representa- 
tives, and boards of education — 
showed higher rates of participation in 
districts that supported such involve- 
ment. Respondents' rather high sup- 
port for parent involvement may be 
attributed to their need to obtain com- 
munity support for curriculum revi- 
sion and requires further study. 

The universal involvement of teacli- 
ers in curriculum development is sig- 
nificant, although the survey does not 
reveal the actual qualit)' of their in- 
volvement. We found no relationship 
between the extent of teacher involve- 
ment in curriculum development and 
the size of the school system, the type 
of educational setting, the percentage 
of minority students, or dollars spent 
per student. 

5. t^efenvd strategies for cioricu- 
lum change. We asked the districts to 
rank the effectiveness of five different 
ways of bringing about curriculum 
cliange. Table 4 indicates that the high- 
est mean ranking (4.2 out of a possible 
S.O) was assigned to "do it yourself" 
"Use a curriculum that was tried in 
another school district" and "hire a 
consultant" were ranked model ately 
high as effective change strategies (3.2 
and 31, re.spectively). 'liuy a curricu- 
lum from a commercial company'* was 
ranked relatively low ( 2.3 )i as was "ask 
a college professor of curriculum to 
do it" (2.1). However, these last t^'o 
responses indicate that a large minor- 
ity of respondents do favor curriculum 
adoption using the work of some out- 
side agency. 

Respondents were asked if they fa- 
vored national, state, or local curricu- 
lums (we asked about national curric- 
ulum to find out whether the 
respondents favored development of a 
national curriculum, although none 
exists now); 84 percent chose local. 
This choice is consistent with **do it 
yourself** as the favored sirateg>' for 
effecting curriculum change. Nearly 25 
percent of the respondents favored a 
state curriculum* but only 1 percent 
favored a national curriculum. 
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Wiiit FnuiMtn tobbitt Might Say 
If Hf Could Only Ste Ui Now 



To all you stalwart Khoolmen 
And the factories you run; 
To all you frazzled teachers and 
The "frills" you've learned to shun; 



1 like those curriculum engineers: 
Berelter, Mager^ and Popnam, 

With "Back to the Bastes" and ETS. 
There's not much left to stop 'em. 



To the planners and researchers Your direct Unstruction, contracts, 
And their scientistic schemes: And curriculum in carts; 

Congratulationst Thank you! You've Your labels and your tracking, 
Surpassed my wildest dreamsl Your Apple data charts— 



I applaud your test'tube language 
And your number*covered fonns, 

Your units of performance, your 
Standards, and your norms. 

I celehrate your objectives, so 

Behavioral, so complete. 
I love the way your test results 

Make knowledge look so neat. 

Oistar? Woricbooks? M.B.O.? 

I never had such tools. 
I dared not hope technology 

Could so control the schools. 



Richard Larson Is Professor, Department of Curriculum and t.istruction. 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, P. O. Box 413, Milwaukee, Wl 53201. 



It's all shown me how much I lacked, 

How much I didn't know. 
How I could've used it ail. 

Those many years ago. 

You've scientized the whole shebang I 

Efficiency? You employ it. 
Just one thing still bothers me: 

Why don't the kids enjoy it? 



L 



All 91 responding districts favored 
curriculum development by commit- 
tee. The average preferred committee 
size, 10 persons, was not related signif- 
icantly to the size of the distria. Nearly 
all of the respondents favored teacher 
membership on these committees, 
more than three-fourths favored par- 
ticipation by administrators, and half 
favored parental involvement. 

The low average rate of actual par- 
ent involvement in curriculum devel- 
opment contrasts with apparent gener- 
al suppon for parent panicipation, 
particularly on curriculum commit- 
tees. Parents had little input into the 
curriculum process in 88 percent of 
the distrias. 

Of those districts that believed par- 
ents should participate, more than half 
reported that parents were either 
heavily involved or had some input. 
(The survey inquired about the degree 
of parent involvement bu^ not the 
aaual nature of their participation.) 
Findings suggest that significant paren- 
tal involvement in curriculum devel- 
opment exists only where it is aaively 
supported by the schools, and further 
that the nature and degree of this 
participation varies from distria to 
distrit : 



We found significant involvement of 
the school principal, although not as 
high as that of teachers. Recent litera- 
ture in the field of curriculum change 
(e.g., Herman and McLaughlin 1978) 
indicates that building-level commit- 
ment by principals has been a key to 
successful institutionalization of pro- 
gram change; results of our survey 
appear to confirm this research. 

6. Curriculum implementation. We 
asked the districts to tell us whose 
responsibility it was to ensure that a 
new curriculum was implemented. 
Nearly all respondents (89 percent) 
agreed the primarv responsibility rest- 
ed with the principal. However, abcnt 
half of the respondents Indicated that 
teachers and directors of curriculum 
had responsibility for implementation. 
This point should stimulate school dis- 
tricts to reexamine the potential of 
combined leadership in curriculum 
development. 

We also found that, statistically, the 
higher the frequency of teacher in- 
volvement in implementation, the 
higher the frequency of curriculum 
director Involvement. However, no 
significant relationship was found be- 
tween principals' and teachers' re- 



sponsibilities. From these findings we 
can hypothesize two patterns of imple- 
mentation: one at the building level 
guided by principals, and one at the 
distria level possibly coordinated by a 
dlreaor of curriculum. 

With an open-ended question, we 
asked the districts to indicate how they 
could tell if a curriculum is being 
properly Implemented. More than 70 
percent reported that they relied on 
classroom observations by supervisors 
or principals, a view consistent with 
the perception that principals are 
largely responsible for curriculum im- 
plementation. Forty percent said they 
relied on standardized test results; 
nearly 30 percent reported using 
meetings or teacher lesson plans to 
judge success of implementation. Most 
districts relied on more than one 
method. 

7. Curriculum evaluation. We 
asked the districts whether they fa- 
vored qualitative (descriptive) or 
quantitative (statistical) evaluations of 
curriculum. Sixty-two percent favored 
both. About a quarter favored only 
qualitative evaluation information, 
while only 13 percent favored a quan- 
titative approach alone. This may be 
interpreted in at least three ways: ei- 
ther quantitative methods are not 
commonly understood, or a new eval- 
uation trend stressing qualitative ap- 
proaches is taking effea, or school 
districts tend to prefer more informal 
measures of success over objealve test 
instruments. Clearly, more study is 
needed here. 

8. Comments, Content analysis of 
the unstructured comments seaion in- 
dicated that most respondents sup- 
ported 'teacher ownership ^ of curric- 
ulum—again consistent with the 
results of items four and five. Com- 
ments included the following: 

'Teachers need to be Involved right 
from the start." 

*'If teachers don't feel committed (to the 
change), no one else will." 

"I can*t imagine trying a change in cur- 
riculum without getting the teachers to 
panlclpate in the decision." 

Of equal weight, however, Is the call 
among the respondents for both peri- 
odic updating of curriculum and for 
administrative support for teachers 
implementing change. This endorse- 
ment of administrative support for 
curriculum development also is con- 
sistent with the response for item 5. 
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Implications of the Results 

Assuming that this random sampling 
of school systems In the U.S. yielded 
an honest profile of current praalce, 
the following inferences from the re- 
sults may be useful to curriculum lead- 
ers and to students of curriculum 
development. 

1. Basic core subjects (language, 
reading, and math) are still the focus 
of systematic curriculum development 
efforts at the local level 

2. A large proportion of school dis- 
trias, perhaps due to the leadership of 
those responsible for curriculum de- 
velopment and revision, recognize the 
importance of systematic curriculum 
development, as opposed to the rapid, 
wholesale adoption of prepared 
curriculum. 

3. The heavy involvement of teach- 
ers within curriculum committees ap- 
pears to characterize school districts 
that develop curriculums locally. How- 
ever, the model we developed and 
presented earlier calls for widening 
circles of teacher involvement over 
several years; that model currently 
does not appear to be in use on a wide 
scale. 

4. Districts involved in curriculum 
development make little systematic 
use of prior research. 

5. The development of a philoso- 
phy for the curriculum appears to 
have a low priority. 

6. Evaluative instruments are rarely 
used to refine the curriculum objec- 
tives for a new locally developed 
curriculum. 

7. rhe active participation of build- 
ing administrators (principals and su- 
pervisors) is a feature of the curricu- 
lum development process in many 
school districts. This involvement may 
be an implicit recognition of the im- 
portance of administrative support in 
institutionalizing a curriculum change. 

8. We have no evidence of a decline 
in the use of textbooks, but commer- 
cial curriculums apparently are not 
used as the foundation for curricu- 
lums developed locally. Students of 
curriculum have long known that 
adopted curriculums often differ from 
what teachers aaually teach. Further 
study is needed, however, to learn 
whether districts develop local curric- 
ulums to match a published series or 
purchase material that fits their own 
curriculum specifications. 

00 



''Respondents were 
asked if Ihey £Eiyored 
national, state, or 
local curriculums; . . . 
84 percent 
chose local/' 



A sizable minority, however, would 
prefer to purchase a commercial cur- 
riculum (see table 4); possible expla- 
nations here would include lack of 
funds for local development, lack of 
trained curriculum leaders, interest in 
measuring teacher performance 
against some external "standard," or 
the conviaion that a local school dis- 
trict cannot develop a complete curric- 
ulum that can compete with tested, 
high-quality commercial materials de- 
veloped by well-financed publishers. 

9. Nearly half of the respondents 
affirmed the importance of a balanced 
evaluation design. Many curriculum 
writers (e.g., Eisner 1979) have ex- 
pressed concern about the exclusive 
use of quantitative evaluation. Perhaps 
these writers and conference speak- 
ers, along with training programs for 
curriculum leaders, may be having 
some positive effect; alternatively, we 
might infer that many school districts 
are satisfied with more informal judg- 
ments of the success of a new curricu- 
lum. Again, further study is needed. 

10. The frequency of the comment 
about the importance of teacher own- 
ership in curriculum development is 
also evidence that top-down models 
are inadequate for bringing about 
meaningful and lasting curriculum 
change. This inference, again, de- 
serves further investigation. 

11. The relationship between de- 
velopment and implementation appar- 
ently is not clearly defined in many 
districts. The process of curriculum 
development has multiple steps that 
usually culminate in a produa. At that 
point, curriculum implementation, 
also a multistep process, l:>egins. These 



two processes should be seen as a 
continuum, with implementation 
smoothly following or even overlap- 
ping slightly with the curriculum de- 
velopment stage. They both should 
Involve many of the same professional 
personnel to assure this continuity, as 
illustrated in the model presented ear- 
lier. However, curriculum develop- 
ment and implementation are in faa 
often carried out separately; frequent- 
ly leaders from a central office (with or 
without teacher involvement) develop 
curriculum, and then teachers and 
principals implement it. Curriculum 
leaders should strive to create a con- 
tinuum that ensures consistency. 

Our representative sample of cur- 
riculum leaders indicates that the 
trend is to involve teachers broadly in 
curriculum committees. Time and ad- 
ditional research will answer the larg- 
er question of how deep and lasting 
this development will be, particularly 
in the face of shrinking school bud- 
gets. The challenge for American cur- 
riculum leaders is to maintain and 
enhance the teacher-ownership model 
with its requirement for large invest- 
ments of time, and to resist the tempta- 
tion to surrender curriculum deci- 
sions to outside forces, both at state 
and local levels.D 
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A National Survey 
of Middle School 
Effectiveness 



Data from 130 exemplary schools show that changing to 
middle school organization positively affects student 

achievement and personal development, learning climate, 
faculty morale, staff development, and parental and 

community involvement. 
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The middle school movement is 
one of the largest, most com- 
prehensive efforts at educational 
reorganization in the history of Ameri- 
can public schooling. Only the dec- 
ades-long school consolidation proc- 
ess rivals ii in terms of the number of 
school districts and students involved. 
Each year more districLs open newly 
reorganized middle schools as alterna- 
tives to K-8, 7-9, 7-12, or other plans. 
Although decreasing enrollments have 
spurred a decline in the overall num- 
ber of all t>pes of middle level schools 
in the U.Sm the number of identified 
middle schools continues to increase 
(NIE, 1983). 

The lack of consistency^ used to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of middle school 
programs — and the inconclusivent'ss 
of the available research — prompted 
us to conduct our own study in the fall 
of 1983. We invited central office staff 
members and schcx^l administrators in 
34 states to supply data about the 
effecLs of implementing middle school 
programs in their districts. 

We developed a list of reputedly 
exemplary middle schcx)ls from 
schools identified by (1) the 1982 
Study of Well-Disciplined SchcK)lri 
sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, (2) the 
1983 DOE National Secondary School 
Recognition Program. (3) a panel of 
ten persons recognized as experts in 
middle school education, and (4) sev- 
eral lists from books on middle sch(X)l 
education. Of the schools we contaa- 
ed, 130 (81 percent) responded. 




PbokJgrapbs oowie^ cfFnd Saiion. Sanh Mutdle School, hart CampUii, Ky 



To ascertain the degree to which the 
programs of these schools could be 
deemed effective for the education of 
early adolescents, we asked each re- 
spondent to supply detailed informa- 
tion about the extent to which the 
sq\\oo\ conformed to cenain guide- 
lines. For instance. 

• Ninet\' percent organized teachers 
and students into interdisciplinary 
teams, rather than .self-contained and 
depanmentalized instruction. 

• Ninet>'-four percent used flexible 
scheduling during the school day, of- 
ten with some kind of blcKk schedule. 

• Ninety-three percent included a 
home base period and teacher-advisor 
for each student. 

^ 



• All of the respondents said rheir 
programs were designed with the na- 
ture of middle school students in 
mind. 

• Ninety-nine percent focused cur- 
riculum on students' personal devel- 
opment and skills for continued learn- 
ing, and a wide range of exploratory 
activities. 

• All reported that administrators 
and faculty members collaborated on 
decisions that shaped school policy. 

lliese data indicate that the schools 
in this sample are characterised by the 
central components of the middle 
school philosophy. Tliey are more 
than "middle" schcx^ls; they are 
schools that have achieved significant 
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NortbMkkOi School snsdmt Todd Meredith invites commerusjrom classmates aboui tbet 
prntep t ians cf bis attitudes and behavior. 



local, state, or national recognition by 
using a format that Is relatively 
comnion. 

Thus, our survey data apply most 
directly to other middle schools fol- 
lowing that same format. We made no 
attempt to control or analyze data on 
the bases of socioeconomic status, 
school size, geographic location, or 
the influence of school leadership or 
talented instruction. Our conclusions 
are limited by the fact that we encour- 
aged respondents to supply evidence 
regarding the positive effeas of their 
middle school programs and not to 
stress negative aspects. 

Student Achievement Rises 

Our survey results dispute earlier 
opinions that academic achievement is 
either unaffeaed or only modestly im- 
proved by a move to middle school 
organization. Sixty-two percent of 
the respondents described consistent 
academic Improvement. An additional 
28 percent supplied specific results 
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demonstrating Increased scores on 
state assessment tests, the California 
Achievement Test, the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills, and similar tests. Eighty- 
five percent observed that teacher 
confidence in student abilities had in- 
creased, which, many suggested, led to 
higher expeaations and greater stu- 
dent produaivity. Other aspects of re- 
organized programs positively aflfea* 
ing student learning included 
coordination of skills and subjects by 
interdisciplinary teams as well as 
greater teacher awareness of pre- 
adolescent needs and abilities. Clearly, 
the experience of the most highly 
acclaimed middle schools is that aca- 
demic achievement can be expeaed 
to Improve following reorganization. 

Discipline Problems Decrease 

Reorganization improved discipline in 
almost every measurable manner. Tar- 
diness and truancy decreased moder- 
ately or greatly according to a majority 
of respondents, as did school vandal- 
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ism and theft. Approximately 80 per- 
cent noted a significant reduaion in 
office referrals and suspensions, while 
close to 60 percent expelled fewer 
students after the transition. Almost 90 
percent observed that teacher and staff 
confidence in managing disruptive 
students increased, diminishing in- 
volvement in discipline in many 
schools. 

All the ancedotal evidence support- 
ed the positive effeas of middle 
school programs on discipline. One- 
fourth of the respondents indicated 
that interdisciplinary team organiza- 
tion and grouping students in houses 
enabled teachers to develop consist- 
ent procedures for handling disrup- 
lionr advisor-advisee programs and 
greater emphasis on schcx)l guidance 
improved communication and empa- 
thy between teachers and students, 
often defusing volatile emotions be- 
fore they exploded in classroom con- 
frontations. The cultivation of parental 
support in enforcing disciplinary ac- 
tions greatly improved student behav- 
ior. Implementing highly struaured 
discipline plans — such as Glasser s Re- 
ality Therapy and Canter's Assertive 
Discipline, which need teacher- 
teacher and teacher-administrator col- 
laboration to be effeaive— was facili- 
tated by staff development programs 
accompanying reorganization. Several 
respondents suggested that moving 
9th graders to high schools left a 
group of younger adolescents more 
similar developmentally and generally 
less sophisticated and troublesome. 
When reoganization follows the pat- 
tern common to the schools adminis- 
tered by these respondents, educators 
and parents can expea a decrease in 
discipline problems. 

Student Personal 
Development Is Enhanced 

Certainly, one of the long-espoused 
goals of the middle school has been to 
focus on the unique nature and needs 
of young adolescents. Our results Indi- 
cate that exemplary middle schools 
have been very successful in promot- 
ing student personal development. 
Over 80 percent of the respondents 
testified that student emotional health, 
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creativity, and confidence in self 
directed learning were po itively af 
feaed by reorganization. O. er 90 per- 
cent believed that student self-concept 
and social development also benefit- 
ed. 

Not a single respondent reported 
negative effects on student persona 
development. The success of team or 
ganization and teacher-based guid 
ance in helping individuals develop 
closer peer relationships was cited 
repeatedly, Extracurricular and intra- 
mural athletic activities were open to 
all students and invited greater student 
panicipation, interaction, and compe 
tition. Awards for leadership, gocxl 
citizenship, and cooperation in and 
out of classes enabled those who 
weren't honor roll students or star 
athletes to experience the important 
satisfaction of peer recognition. Inter- 
disclplinar)' teams, classroom guid- 
ance, and exploratory programs in- 
creased opportunities for student 
involvement and accomplishments, 
significantly improving student per- 
sonal development. 

Reorganization appeared to delay 
certain social pressures that seem to 
precipitate an undesirable sophistica- 
tion in young people today. Schools 
can work with students before major 
growth spurts associated with puberty 
and help them adjust to new academic 
environments before problems devel- 
op. "No school-sponsored dances cer- 
tainly delays the mating process!" 
quipped one respondent. Others con- 
ve>'ed strong parental support for their 
efforts to slow down preadolescent 
maturation. 

Many respondents specifically at- 
tributed gains in student personal de- 
velopment to effective teacher guid- 
ance. A part of the original junior high 
concept, the classroom advisory group 
is making a strong comeback in reor- 
ganized middle schools. Although 
many respondents indicated that suc- 
cessful implementation was difficult, 
they praised its impact on helping 
students understand themselves and 
others during the trying time of early 
adolescence. When conceived and 
conducted with care, advisor-advisee 
programs appear gratifying to all 
involved. 



School Learning Climate 
Turns Positive 

Recent studies analyzing school effec- 
tiveness correlate learning climate 
with student behavior and achieve- 
ment. Students who feel valued by 
teachers and view school as more than 
just a place to meet friends tend to 
show respect for tlieir schools. The 
exemplary schools in this study devel- 
oped programs that demonstrate per- 
sistent caring for students as young 
people and create a school environ- 
ment to meet their special academic 
and personal needs. Predictably, re- 
spondents reported stronger school 
spirit since reorganization. Over 95 
percent declared that students' atti- 
tudes toward school and feelings 
about teachers became moderately or 
strongly positive. Eighty-six percent 
witnessed greater student participa- 
tion in special interest activities, while 
75 percent noted better school atten- 
dance. Descriptions of student enthu- 
siasm for involvement in school pro- 
grams ran nearly five to one in favor of 
changes brought about by a move to 
middle school organization. 
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Iii discussions of reorganizing in 
schools from junior high to middle 
schools, educators and citizens often 
express concern about the proper role 
of interscholastic competition, cheer- 
leading, and athletic awards. Propo- 
nents of such activities argue that their 
elimination will negatively affea 
school spirit; opponents stress that 
their inclusion in schools will exclude 



most students from participation and 
recognition, weakening school spirit. 
Our survey results indicate that when 
curriculums are designed to encour- 
age greater student involvement in 
different ways, removal or significant 
modification of interscholastic sports 
programs does not diminish student 
pride and positive feelings. Failure to 
compensate for altering conventional 




athletic competition during reorgani- 
zation, however, can be costly to 
school pride. 

The majori' • of respondents identi- 
fied new aaivities that effeaively re- 
placed traditional ones in generating 
student excitement and participation. 
Advisory groups and interdisciplinary 
team programs successfully stimulated 
student involvement, as did offering 
intramurals, clubs, exploratory classes, 
and awards for effort and excellence. 
Several schools retained interscholas- 
tic sports and cheerleading by restruc- 
turing them to include more students 
or by shifting responsibility for them 
to community agencies allowed to use 
school facilities after hours. 

Faculty Morale Improves 

Because of the complexities of our 
education system and frequent criti- 
cism by parents, politicians, and the 
press, many public school teachers 
exhibit alarmingly but understandably 
low morale. Not so in the nation's 
exemplary middle schools. An impres- 
sive 94 percent of the respondents 
described staff morale and rapport as 
either moderately or strongly positive 
following reorganization. Based on 
formal and informal observations, 93 
percent concluded that a move to mid- 
dle school organization favorably in- 
fluenced staff attitudes toward change, 
and 82 percent noticed increased staff 
participation in special interest aaivi- 
ties following the transition. Over half 
of the respondents cited lower teacher 
absenteeism and turnover, noting that 
some teachers fought transfers to oth- 
er schools. All anecdotal comments 
but one praised the benefits to morale 
of implementating a middle school 
philosophy Teachers voiced greater 
job satisfaaion, and said that they 
worked more ciasely with one an- 
other and spent more leisure time 
together. 

Such positive faculty morale did not 
magically appear when the middle 
schools opened their doors. Some fac- 
ulty members lacked enthusiasm for 
reorganization and resisted change ef- 
forts. A noticeable number of second- 
ary-trained teachers thought that some 
of the new things they were expeaed 
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10 do were unreasonable. As they en- 
joyed increased support on teams and 
more control over learning time, how- 
ever, many skeptical teachers devel- 
oped an appreciation for the appropri- 
ateness of middle school programs. 
Even those disillusioned with distria 
policies and budgets, by a national 
clamor for educational reform, or with 
contraa negotiations often conceded 
later that reorganization improved 
schooling and made their jobs more 
rewarding. One respondents com- 
ment that it took ten years before his 
staff truly supported the middle school 
concept suggests that considerable pa- 
tience may be a prerequisite for devel- 
oping strong faculty morale. Other 
comments expressed concern about 
the life span of staff enthusiasm in 
middle schools, mentioning that some 
teachers could overextend themselves 
and lose interest within a few years if 
precautions were not taken. 

Respondents reported that the inter- 
disciplinary team organization compo- 
nent of the middle school program 
contributed greatly to staff morale. 
Previously isolated instruaors became 
team members and developed the 
same sense of belonging and camara- 
derie they hoped to instill in their 
students. The flexibility in scheduling, 
which is inherent to team responsibil- 
ity for a common group of students 
occupying generally the same area of 




the school, provided teachers with 
many options for instruaion. Shar- 
ing knowledge of students and sub- 
jects increased their confidence and 
consistency. 

Staff Development Is Effective 

Reorganization to middle schools, ac- 
cording to respondents, provided am- 
ple opportunities for teachers, princi- 
pals, and distria administrators to 
coordinate efforts to improve instruc- 
tion and classroom management by 
requiring extensive staff development 
programs. Acknowledging that some 
teachers are more responsive to 
change than others and that staff mem- 
bers can occasionaly be worn down by 
too much inservice, administrators 
nonetheless noted greater staff devel- 
opment in designing and executing 
philosophy, curriculum, and objec- 
tives when they conduaed staff de- 
velopment programs to facilitate re- 
organization, Inservice programs 
(charaaeristics of young adolescents, 
interdisciplinary teams, advisory- 
advisee groups) and educational im- 
provement programs applicable to all 
grades (Effeaive Schooling, Instruc- 
tion Theory Into Praaice, Assertive 




Discipline, Reality Therapy) provided 
middle school staff with research find- 
ings and practices that can revitalize 
teaching and learning in these crucial 
grades. Most schools in the survey 
assessed teachers' needs and Interests 
prior to, during, and after the transi- 
tion; enlisted the aid of local universi- 
ties and colleges when possible; en- 
couraged individual and group 
attencknce to state and national con- 
ferences about middle school educa- 
tion; and scheduled dozens of in- 
service workshops to improve instruc- 
tion. 



Parental Involvement and 
Support Strengthens 

Survey respondents proudly de- 
scribed the positive parental involve- 
ment and support they experienced 
after reorganization to middle schools. 
They cited better attendance at open 
houses, conferences, and PTA meet- 
ings, as well as a greater propensity to 
volunteer as chaperones for field trips, 
dances, or other school socials; to help 
in libraries, ^eterlas, and classrooms; 
to coach intramural athletics; and to 
teach minicourses In many of the ex- 
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emplary middle schools. Administra- 
tors cultivated parental involvement 
during all stages of the transition, an- 
ticipating the potential value of their 
contributions and support, They took 
pains to explain why and how reorga- 
nization would improve schooling for 
their children and established com- 
munication channels that encouraged 
parents to ask questions and to make 
suggestions at any point in the reorga- 
nization process. 

Administrators sought to capitalize 
on parental willingness to share re- 
sponsibility for their children's educa- 
tion and were well rewarded for their 
efforts. One respondent boasted that 
parents told him, "You cannot change 
your program until my last child has 
gone through it!" and "My child likes 
school for the first time.'* Parents often 
voiced support for the middle school 
at board meetings and frequently vot- 
ed to provide the money needed to 



maintain the level of educational serv- 
ices charaaeristic of exemplary mid- 
dle schools. 

Coniinunlty Involvefflent and 
Coverage Is Favorable 

Admitting that community concern for 
the cost of public education can spell 
financial trouble for reorganization 
programs — particularly those that re- 
quire money to provide facilities and 
retrain staff— our respondents none- 
theless reponed favorable community 
support. Businesses, civic organiza- 
tions, and community leaders resem- 
ble parents in their willingness to con- 
tribute to the schooling of middle 
level students. They attend and pre- 
sent assemblies, fund-raising events, 
and career awareness programs, thus 
generating and difiusing valuable sup- 
port for the middle school throughout 
the community. People with and with- 
out children in the schools volunteer 
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to cover classes, tutor exceptional stu- 
dents, and sponsor clubs, according to 
many administrators in our survey. 
"All we have to do is ask!" wrote one 
about his community's eagerness to 
help in the school. Other administra- 
tors related that although they would 
like to have even more community 
involvement and support, they were 
generally pleased with existing levels. 

High School Staff Perceptions 
Moderate 

In stark contrast to the strong vote of 
confidence given to middle school 
reorganization by parents, teachers, 
and surrounding communities, sup- 
port wavered among high school staff. 
Barely half of the respondents from 
middle schools surveyed reponeJ 
praise and approval from the upper 
grade teachers to whom they sent 
students. Most added that to earn sup- 
port they had to overcome earlier 
suspicions and fears voiced by high 
school teachers who doubted the seri- 
ousness of middle school programs. 
Many acknowledged distria emphasis 
on K-12 curriculum and articulation as 
very helpful in establishing positive 
reputations and relations with high 
schools. A few noted that reorganiza- 
tion inspired some high school teach- 
ers to improve their programs by im- 
plementing 9th grade interdisciplinary 
teams and by maintaining the close 
parent-teacher-student contact devel- 
oped in the middle grades. Some re- 
spondents indicated great pride when 
told by senior high staff that the mid- 
dle schools must be doing something 
right since students were well pre- 
pared for their final school years. 
However, even this group who receive 
favorable support from their second- 
ary counterparts expressed difficulty 
in pleasing high school personnel. 

The other 46 percent of respon- 
dents reported criticism, fickle sup- 
port, or apathy toward their programs 
on the part of the high school staff. 
Often high school teachers said that 
only those in the upper grades really 
teach and that it would be a step down 
to teach in middle school. The ab- 
sence of ability grouping and inter- 
scholastic athletics was thought to dis- 



rupt high school programs, eliciting 
more negative comments. If reorgani- 
zation moved 9th graders to high 
schools, contributed to overcrowding, 
or required a reallocation of fiinds 
previously designated for the high 
school, many high school instruaors 
appeared to be quick to disregard any 
merit assigned to a program based on 
preadolescent needs. Many respon- 
dents suggested that schools at all 
levels should work hard to improve 
communicaticn and cooperation. A 
few propo^r:d reassigning distria 
teachers to riifferent buildings and 
grades more often and encouraging K- 
12 articulation to promote positive 
feelings among schools. 

Dramatically Positive Results 

The results of our survey indicate that 
highly successful middle schools have 
very similar programs, which tend to 



conform to the recommendations in 
the literature of middle level educa- 
tion in the last half century. Such 
programs are distinctly different from 
those common to elementary and high 
schools. When implemented in this 
way, the results are dramatically posi- 
tive in terms of academic achieve- 
ment, student behavior, school learn- 
ing climate, faculty morale, and staff 
development.n 
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The main reasons 
students drop out of 
school are poor 
grades and family 
and money 
problems. Raising 
standards for time 
spent in school, 
content of the 
curriculum, and 
amount of 
homework may 
further compound 
students' problems 
and cause even 
more of them to 
drop out. 



School leaders have cause for 
both celebration and caution. 
Education has finally returned to 
the forefront of policy discussions at 
the state and national levels, and edu- 
cators have both an opportunity and a 
responsibility to secure increased sup- 
port for American schools. However, 
as with all widespread movements, the 
current reform effort has its own di- 
reaion and momentum; while it di- 
rects attention to certain problems in 
schools, it may divert much-needed 
attention from problems that are 
equally pressing, such as the growing 
number of high school dropouts. 

The Severity and Nature of the 
Dropout Problem 

Nearly one-third of respondents in a 
1979 national survey of school admin- 
istrators cited early dropouts as a 
problem in their districts; over half of 
the administrators in distrias with 
more than 25,000 students reported 
that early dropouts are a problem. 

While reliable statistics on school 
attendance are difficult to obtain, it is 
estimated that approximately 25 per- 
cent of all 18-year-olds have not gradu- 
ated from high school. Although dif- 
ferent sources present different 
figures, this rate has remained fairly 
stable ^ver the last decade. Most 
youn rs who drop out do so after 
they have entered the 9th grade (Dear- 
man and Plisko, 1979). 

The economic costs of dropping out 
are also difiicult to estimate, but Levin 
(1972) projected $71 billion of lost tax 
revenue from high school dropouts 
aged 25-34, welfare and unemploy- 
ment costs of S3 billion, and crime and 
crime prevention costs of $3 billion. 

Students drop out of high school for 
a variety^ of often interrelated reasons, 
which generally fall into three major 
categories: 

1. Poor academic performance, pri- 
marily low grades, is the most com- 
mon reason students leave high school. 
Students who perform at one or more 
years below grade level or have failed 
one or more grades are most likely to 
drop out. In addition to poor grades 
and academic performance, expulsion 



and suspension also indicate school 
problems that lead to dropping out. It 
is not surprising that students who do 
not perform well in school seek to 
leave the environment that provides 
negative feedback. 

2. Conditions in the student's family 
can lead to an increased likelihood of 
dropping out. Students from single- 
parent homes are twice as likely to 
drop out of school as are students 
living with both parents, and eight of 
ten teenage mothers under the age of 
17 never finish high school. 

3. Economic issues, such as a disad- 
vantaged family background, also in- 
crease the probability of dropping out; 
and many students report leaving 
school to go to work. Twenty-five per- 
cent of all 14-year-olds and over 50 
percent of all 17-year-olds were em- 
ployed at least pan-time in 1979 (Mi- 
chael and Tuma, 1983). High school 
seniors who worked averaged 15 to 18 
hours of work per week, and very 
intensive work involvem.ent is associ- 
ated with higher rates of dropping out 
for at least some groups of youths 
(D'Amico, 1984). Serious economic 
pressures lead many students to drop 
out of school. 

The Current School Reform 
Movement: The Commissions 
and Their Omissions 

In examining the current movement 
for school reform and its implications 
for potential dropouts, we must con- 
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sider the national commission reports 
that generated the latest wave of 
school reform and the responses of 
policymakers to the recommendations 
made in these reports. Both almost 
^.^lally ignore the dropout problem in 
considering ways to improve educa- 
tion. Recommendations to raise stan- 
dards fall into three broad areas: 

1. Course content. The National 
Commission on Excellence (1983) ad- 
vocates five new basics: four years of 
English; three years each of mathemat- 
ics, science, and social studies; and 
one-half year of computer science. 
Other reports have advocated more 
science and mathematics courses (Na- 
tional vScience Board Commission, 
1983) or the elimination of the soft, 
nonessential courses (Ta.sk Force on 
Education for Economic Growth, 
1983), but the general message is the 
same; students should pursue more 
demanding sequences of basic 
courses. If these recommendations are 
implemented, students will have fewer 
choices in seleaing courses, and cur- 
riculums will offer a more restriaed 
range of courses. While seldom fully 
adopting the commisssions' recom- 
mendations, at least 40 states have 
increased the number of academic 



courses required for high school grad- 
uation (Fiske, 1984). 

2, The use of time for instruction 
and learning. The National Commis- 
sion on Excellence and the Task Force 
on Education for Economic Growth 
recommend longer school days and 
years. The National Science Board 
Commission also suggests a longer 
school week to provide the time nec- 
essary for increased science and math- 
ematics instruaion. Both the National 
Commission on Excellence and the 
Task Force on Education for Economic 
Growth argue for increases in home- 
work requirements and attention to 
attendance requirements. They are 
joined by Goodlad (1983) in stressing 
that better use should be made of in- 
school time. 

The state-level resfwnse has typical- 
ly concerned increasing in-school 
time. Twenty-three states have taken 
steps to increase the time students 
spend in school (Fiske, 1984). Local 
districts have moved to establish or 
increase homework requirements; for 
example, Oklahoma City's new home- 
work policy requires 30 minutes of 
homework each night for elementary 
students and two hours each night for 
high school students (U.S. Department 
of Education, 1984). 

3. Student achievement. Both the 
National Commission on Excellence 
and the Task Force on Education for 
Economic Growth have called for the 
use of grades solely to indicate 
achievement, not as motivational de- 
vices refleaive of student effort. A 
second form of achievement standard 
calls for the end of social promotion 
and the use of rigorous grade promo- 
tion policies by which students will be 
promoted only when it is academically 
justified (National Commission on Ex- 
cellence, 1983; National Science Board 
Commission, 1983; Task Force on Edu- 
cation for Economic Growth, 1983). 
Finally, several reports have recom- 
mended the use of standardized tests 
to monitor student achievement at 
specified intervals. Boyer (1983) ar- 
gues for the use of a language profi- 
ciency test prior to high school admis- 
sion . with remediation of any 
deficiencies during the summer. The 
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National Commission on Excellence 
recommends the use of achievement 
tests at major transition points, particu- 
larly in the move from high sdiool to 
college. The Task Force on Education 
for Economic Growth advocates peri- 
odic testing of achievement and stdlls. 

State-level activity in this area actual- 
ly pre-dated the recent commission 
reports. In the late 1970s, states started 
requiring testing of students to ensure 
certain levels of achievement. By 1984, 
29 states had established some type of 
testing program, and 13 additional 
states were considering adopting one 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1984). 
While the standards set by many states 
may appear low, these tests represent 
yet another hurdle for students hoping 
to graduate from high school. 

Taken together, the call for higher 
standards in curriculum content, 
learning time, and achievement levels 
seems to be based on five assump- 
tions: (1) current standards are too 
low, (2) more demanding content and 
more time allocated to school will 
lead to greater individual student ef- 
fort, (3) greater student effort will lead 
to improved achievement, (4) the rela- 
tionships between standards and effort 
and between effort and achievement 
will hold for all students, and (5) no 
negative consequences will be associ- 
ated with the more demanding stan- 
dards. These assumptions, like the 
specific commission recommenda- 
tions based on them, fail co consider 
ou r population at risk — potential 
dropouts. 

Higher Standards and 
Potential Dropouts 

In an analysis of data from the Educa- 
tional Testing Service's Study of Aca- 
demic Prediction and Growth, Alexan- 
der and Pallas (1984) showed that 
although the overall advantages of in- 
creasing core requirements in the 
"new basics" are clear, these core 
requirements seem to have little effea 
on the performance of students with 
relatively low grade point averages. In 
faa, they conclude that the lowest 
performing youngsters are apparently 
a little bit better off outside the core. 
Not only the substance, but the re- 
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suiting form of the curriculum — a sin- 
gle pattern of courses taken by most 
students — may also have negative ef- 
fects. The core curriculum 'is mainly 
composed of academic courses, all of 
which tap ability along a narrow range. 
Implementing the new curriculum re- 
quirements will restrict the variation 
in school experiences for students, 
limit the number of dimensions of 
ability deemed legitimate within the 
school, and cunail student choice in 
construaing a program of study. Po- 
tential dropouts, typically students 
with limited ability along this one di- 
mension, may have to face repeated 
failure with little opportunity to en- 
gage In other school activities that 
might afford them some sense of suc- 
cess. 

Increasing the time students spend 
on school tasks does seem to have 
positive effects on learning, even for 
students likely to be potential drop- 
outs. For example, Keith (1982), in an 
analysis of data from the High School 
and Beyond Study, found that low- 
ability students who do one to three 
hours of homework weekly achieve 
grades commensurate with those of 
average students who do no home- 
work. The problem is not that in- 
creased time on school tasks is ineffec- 
tive; rather, the problem is motivating 
students to spend additional time on 
school tasks. 

Longer school days and years may 
not result in greater time on school 
tasks, as these increases may require 
additional breaks, and teachers and 
students may encounter problems 
with fatigue. An additional 30 minutes 
at the end of the school day or an 
additional week at the end of the 
school year may add linle to real learn- 
ing time. Moreover, such demands 
may be problematic for potential 
dropouts, who are more likely than 
other students to have assumed aduk 
responsibilities related to families and 
Jobs. Furthermore, increasing time 
spent on school work and homework 
may prevent participation in extracur- 
ricular aaivities, thus denying students 
who do not perform well in the class- 
room access to activities that build a 
normative attachment to the school 
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and provide avenues of success (Otto 
and Alwin, 1977). Increasing the time 
demands on potential dropouts may 
present them with a severe conflia 
that may be most easily resolved by 
leaving school. 

The impact of higher achievement 
standards on potential dropouts is ap- 
parently mixed. A series of studies 
reponed by Natriello and Dornbusch 
(1984) found that students in class- 
rooms with very low standards were 
more likely to cut class than students 
in classrooms with more demanding 
standards. Moreover, a higher demand 
level in the classroom was found to be 
associated with greater student effort 
even when the students' ability level 
was controlled. In the low-demand 
classrooms, the highest proportion of 
students reported that they felt the 
teacher should make them work hard- 
er. However, these studies also 
showed that high-demand classrooms 
often lose low-ability students, who try 
less hard when the pace is too fast. 

These dual effects of raising achieve- 
ment standards, (sometimes challeng- 
ing students, sometimes frustrating 
them) appear in the limited informa- 
tion we have on the impaa of minimal 
competency testing. While systematic, 
evaluative studies on the impaa of 
minimal competency testing are cur- 
rently unavailable, the failure rates on 
such tests are clearly much higher for 
economically disadvantaged and mi- 
nority students, two sociodemo- 
graphic groups with high dropout 
rates Qxgev, 1982). If academic stan- 
dards are raised and students are not 
provided substantial remediation 
within the limited time they can de- 
vote to school tasks, socially and aca- 
demically disadvantaged students will 
be more likely to experience frustra- 
tion and failure, which can result in 
notable increases in dropping out. 

Implications for School 
Administrators 

If we are to avoid some of the serious 
negative effects of the current reforms 
on potential dropouts, discussions of 
the problem that have been uncom- 
mon at the national and state levels 
must become common at the dlstria 
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and building levels. It is there that the 
dropout problem cannot be ignored. 
Accordingly, we suggest that school 
administrators: 

1. Redouble efforts to monitor drop- 
outs at the district and building level. 
It is difficult and time consuming to 
collea valid information on students 
who leave high school prior to gradua- 
tion; they often disappear without for- 
mal warning, becoming invisible 
problems. To fully understand the di- 
mensions and patterns of their particu- 
lar dropout problems, local adminis- 
trators must collea systematic 
information on students who drop 
out, and use it in at least three ways< 
First, internal variations in the patterns 
of dropouts within schools and dis- 
trias can alert administrators to poten- 
tial policies that might encourage stu- 
dents to complete their high school 
education. Second, information col- 
leaed on dropout rates can, over time, 
help in understanding the impaa of 
changes such as those currently being 
implemented as part of the current 
wave of reforms. Third, hard evidence 
on the magnitude of the dropout 
problem can be used to bring the 
dropout problem to the attention of 
state and national policymakers. 

2. Insist on adequate evaluation of 
ti)e new reform policies. Careful pro- 
gram evaluation is expensive and time 
consuming; yet it is essential to judg- 
ing the efficacy of changing standards 
for performance. While individual dis- 
tricts and schools can monitor the 
impaa of new policies on their stu- 
dents, only state-level evaluation ef- 
forts can examine their impaa across 
districts within a state, and only nation- 
al evaluation efforts can examine the 
impaa of diverse state policies on 
schools and districts in various states. 
If school administrators are to be held 
accountable for the performance of 
their schools, they should hold gover- 
nors, legislators, and national commis- 
sions accountable for the effeaiveness 
of their reform policies. Despite the 
tone of the recent commission reports 
and the quick aaion by various states, 
it is not clear how to raise standards 
for uniformly good effea. 
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3. Irisist that effects on potential 
dropouts be considered in any assess- 
ments of the reforms. To assess the 
true Impact of the reforms in terms of 
aggregate outcome measures requires 
the use of what we refer to as a "full- 
enrollment" approach In calculating 
such measures, as opposed to a "survi- 
vor" approach, as Is typically done at 
present. The survivor approach In- 
cludes final outcome scores only for 
those students who remain enrolled 
through the 12th grade, or whenever 
outcome measures are collected. Un- 
der a full-enrollment approach, aggre- 
gate performance measures would in- 
clude scores of students who dropped 
out of school before graduation. 
Scores for dropouts might be estimat- 
ed on the basis of their earlier test 
scores and background charaaerlstlcs. 
In any case, such an approach would 
reduce aggregate scores by making 
them reflective of outcomes for both 
students who graduate and those who 
drop out. This would prevent policy- 
makers from claiming as successful 
those reforms that simply rid the 
schools of students with performance 
problems. 

4. Continue to serve potential drop- 
outs with special programs that have 
proven successful in the past. While 
there has been relatively lit le system- 
atic evaluation of many of these pro- 
grams, certain features appear to work 
well with potential dropouts, includ- 
ing (1) relatively small programs or 
schools that offer more responsive en- 
vironments for students; (2) individ- 
ualized currlculums and instructional 
approaches that tailor course content 
and mode and pace of instruction to 
the aptitudes and interests of students; 
and (3) learning climates character- 
ized by clear and fair rules, reward 
systems refleaive of Individual student 
effort and progress, and a normative 
emphasis on academic excellence 
(U.S. Department of Justice. 1980). 

5. Provide educational services with 
flexible time options. Our analysis sug- 
gests that potential dropouts are sub- 
Jea to severe time constraints. Since 
the economic and family demands 
placed on such students typically can- 
not be alleviated, school administra- 
tors should modify the time demands 
the educational system places on them 
by experimenting with programs that 
ire less concentrated and of longer 



duration. It may be reasonable for 
many potential dropouts to achieve 
higher standards by planning to panic- 
Ipate In high school for an additional 
year, thereby reducing their course 
load. It would be Important to remove 
the stigma of failure from such an 
option; planning to remain in high 
school part-time for an additional year 
should have a different meaning than 
being retained in a grade and repeat- 
ing a full course load. College admin- 
istrators have grown accustomed to 
students who stretch out their under- 
graduate careers without any sense of 
Allure, and high school administrators 
should be encouraged to do the same. 
Only in this way will many potential 
dropouts escape the severe time con- 
flicts that prevent them from doing 
well initially and benefiting from re- 
medial services when necessary. 

Conclusion 

We have listed a full and heavy agenda 
of responsibilities for dlstrla- and 
building-level administrators. Parents, 
the local community, and state and 
national policymakers may be enlisted 
to help, but recent experience sug- 
gests that it is local educational lead- 
ers who will have to keep the dropout 
problem in the public eye.^ 
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New Flexibility 
in Curriculum Development 
through Word Processing 



Computer technology makes it possible to 
develop, test, and refine instructional materials 
in the classrooms where they will be used, 



Many educators and educational 
publishers view the computer 
as an elaborate teaching ma- 
chine that can provide programmed 
instruction and drill and practice c^n 
materials printed in textbooks. While 
this approach aligns software with 
standard texts and lessons, it may do 
so at the expense of instructional ex- 
cellence. The approach is likely to 
compound tlie problems in a curricu- 
lum alread\- organized around feeding 
facts to students. 

The virtue of man\ textbooks is 
their organization, sequencing, and 
standard methods for presentation, 
study, and testing. Textbt)oks help bur^ 
dened teachers in much the same way 
that TS' dinners help burdened home- 
makers. Hut no thoughtful educator 
approves of a completely textbook- 
oriented curriculum any more than a 
good cook serves only TV dinners. 
The problems of textbooks lie in 
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their overspecialization and lack of 
aesthetic sensitivit>" and intellectual 
organization. 

Computing Language Arts 

Probably 70 percent of schcx)ling, par- 
ticularly in grades 1-6, is spent in 
language arts: learning to speak, listen, 
write, and read. Can software be writ- 
ten so computer technolog\' can help 
meet language arts and other curricu- 
lum objectives meaningfully, beyond 
merely reinforcing limited techni- 
cal skills or providing remedial in- 
struction? If so, the computer will 
find a meaningful place in the main- 
stream of the elementar>- and second- 
ar\' curriculum. 
The critical questions are: how can 



we write a language arts curriculum in 
a machine format and have it come out 
mc^re relevant than basal readers and 
other English textbcx)ks? How many 
programmers will it take? How can 
they understand the dynamics of the 
classroom, or understand the students 
who will be using the machines? What 
will be the role of the teacher and of 
the learner? 

Fortunately, educators do not need 
to depend upon new programs to 
create computer-based curriculums. 
The most flexible program for teach- 
ing reading and writing skills and for 
helping educators design, store, and 
pubhsli curriculums already exists. In 
fact, it is used in many schools. That 
program is word prc^essing, and in 
word processing (and data base man- 
agement) we are likely to find the 
organizing axle around which the 
spokes of an integrated and expressive 
curriculum will evolve. 
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Data Base of Personalized 
Stories 

Two curriculum development projeas 
in the U.S. Department of Education 
Basic Skills Program used word proc- 
essing to develop an integrated lan- 
guage arts program. In one projea, 
writers of children's literature and 
specialists in arts-in-education and 
content areas used the word processor 
to store and print stories written to 
integrate and develop students' liter- 
ary taste, enjoyment of learning, con- 
tent knowledge, problem-solving, and 
communication skills. 

Some stories were programmed so 
that students appeared by name as the 
sior>' charaaers in the text. The stu- 
dents could then print the stories, 
enabling individuals, reading groups, 
and whole classes to read science, 
social studies, literature, and creative 
writing concepts while reading about 
themselves and their real or imagined 
experiences. 

When students read stories de- 
signed to motivate their thinking, feel- 
ing, and imaginations, they were in- 
spired to write creatively. Students 
typed their stories, poems, and 
thoughts direcily into the word pro- 
ce.s.sor, or a teacher, secretary, or vol- 
unteer did it for them. Once the work 
was in.serted, students Icx^ked at their 
drafts, either in hard copy or on the 
.screen, and revi.sed them. The final 
copies were then printed, closing the 
circle from reading to writing and 
back to reading. This application of 
computer technolog)' whereby .stu- 
dent writing can be stored, revi.sed, 
edited, and finally printed may prove 
to have a profound impact on conven- 
tional edjcation in the next decade. 

Part of tlie success of these Basic 
Skills Program materials is due to their 
personalization: everyone likes to .see 
his or her name in print. Another 
more significant rea.son for their .suc- 
ce.ss is that the .stories are exceptional- 
ly well written. Three faaors in the 
design priKe.ss account for this. First, 
the authors are writers of children's 
literature and not writers of textbooks. 
Second, they are in residence in the 
cla.s.srcK)m, consulting, teaching, ob- 
.serving, and interacting; thus, cla.ss- 



''As an alternative 
to centfalized, 
textbook-based 
curriculum, word 
processing as a 
curriculum design 
tool enables 
developers to 
initiate and 
implement a 
flexible, self- 
refining process/' 



room events help to .structure their 
design. Third, writers use the comput- 
er to revi.se and print the text in 
response to and with the help of stu- 
dents and teachers. The computer 
makes it easy to revise stories, field- 
test them, and revi.se them again if 
necessar>'. For the first time, we have 
the technolog>' and methodology for a 
.self-refining proce.ss of creating and 
implementing curriculum. 

The Computer as a Liteiate 
Pen Pal 

hi another computer-assi.sted basic 
skills project, the word proce.ssor was 
used to help develop creative writing 
.skills. A perennial difficult)' in in.struct- 
ing composition and creative writing 
has been establishing a nonjudgmen- 
tal interested audience for .students. 
With this problem in mind, .students in 
grades 6 to 8 were asked to name the 
.schcK)rs new word prcKes.sor. They 
cho.se the name llAM, for "Hot Air 
Machine." 

After tlie .students named HAM, the 
writer in residence wrote letters "from 
llAiW to help dtn'elop liAM s literar\' 
personality. ^^AM loved to write and 
read poetrv\ journals, and stories, was 
curious about .science and hi.story, and 
enjoyed storing, reinforcing, and 
printing .students* creative writing. 
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ham's letters were designed to mo- 
tivate and model writing activities. 
HAM became a literate and literary 
pen pal for hundreds of students, and 
his nonjudgmental intere.st in stu- 
dents' self-expre.ssion and his "tireless 
eflforts" to print student writing pro- 
vided essential ingredients for a suc- 
cessful writing program. 

Computers Can Change 
Curriculum Design 

These two storytelling and creative 
writing projects demonstrate how 
computer iechnolog>' can enable cur- 
riculum developers to work in resi- 
dence in the classroom, creating, field- 
testing, and revising iastruaional 
materials and lesson plans to .suit the 
needs of students and teachers. The 
only limitation on quality is the experi- 
ence and .sensltivit)' of the developers 
and users. 

Many people have predicted that the 
high cost of computer programming 
will further centralize curriculum de- 
velopment. When word processing is 
used as a basis of curriculum design, 
however, expensive programming is 
not required Creating materials di- 
realy on the word processor enables 
educators to adapt them to particular 
district, schcxDl, or class objeaives, and 
to focus on the cognitive, affective, and 
aesthetic qualities of the materials. As 
an alternative to centralized, textbook- 
based curriculum, word processing as 
a curriculum design tool enables de- 
velopers to initiate and implement a 
flexible, .self-refining proce.ss. 

In many industries computers hav'e 
changed product design by changing 
the design process; they have also 
changed the methcxis of production. 
So tcx) in education, computers can 
change the prcx:e.ss of curriculum de- 
sign and the method of distributing 
and printing curriculums. If we grasp 
the design, distribution, and publica- 
tion capabilities inherent in applying 
computers to education, we can effect 
a radical redesign in materials and 
procedures in our schcK)l.s.D 

Jon Madian is editor of Creatiiv Word 
Processing in t/^^ Classroom and president 
of Humaniiiejs .Software, P.O. Ik)x 590727, 
San Francisco, CA 941S9. 
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Topic G 

The Supervisor as Leader 
in Stafif Development 



Staff development is a vital part of the overali, school 
operation. Traditionally, supervisors have judged the re- 
sponsibility for providing for the professional growth of 
school personnel to be one of t'leir three most imfX)rtant 
tasks. In that same tradition, however, inservice education 
programs were most frequently arranged for teachers 
based on the needs of teachers as perceived by super- 
visors, principals, and other administrators. Courses, 
workshops, and sessions were planned that focused, for 
the most part, on training designed to improve one or 
many teaching skills. So common has been that focus that, 
in the vocabulary of many, the expression "inservice train- 
ing" has become interchangeable with "inservice edu- 
cation." 

In recent years inservice education, or staff devel- 
opment practices and programs, have been widely criti- 
cized—particularly by teacher groups and individual 
teachers who have been the primary targets of those prac- 
tices and programs. The aaivities of traditional inservice 
education or staff development programs have often been 
labeled irrelevant, inefFeaive, and wastes of time and 
money. More recently, supervisors have ':)egun, with fresh 
interest and strong determination, to seek ways of re- 
sponding efFeaively to the professional growth needs and 
interests of teachers and all other staff members. 

Responding to this increasingly widespread desire 
within the profession for more effective means for meet- 
ing staff development needs, many scholars and practi- 
tioners have begun to focus their writings on research 
findings in staff development, suggestions for more ef- 
fective programs, and reports of success. 

Wade has responded to the need for research find- 
ings related to staff development activities in **What Makes 
a Difference in Inservice Teacher Education? A Meta-Anal- 
ysis of Research." From 91 studies meeting her rigid cri- 
teria for inclusion in the meta-analysis. Wade developed 
eight categories of variables (e,g,, duration, participant 
incentives) to facilitate judgments concerning the effec- 
tiveness of inservice programs. The data lead to six con- 
clusions offered by Wade as important guides for 
supervisors seeking to improve their prograuis of staff 
development, 

"School Improvement Through Staff Development" 
describes a building-level staff development program that 



combined the resources of the university and the local 
school to "encourage teacher-directed schcx)l improve- 
ment," A facilitator from the university and the staff of 
the participating school work through six steps of a school 
improvement model. Sparks, Nowakowski, Hall, Alec, and 
Imrick describe the model, repon two school success 
stories, and explain what makes the model work. At a 
time when there is much discussion of collaboration be- 
tween universities and elementary and secondary schools, 
the article provides one such example. 

In "School Improvement Is More than School Im- 
provement," a university professor and two school district 
facilitators for school improvement address the context 
concerns in staff development. Wood, Freeland, and Szabo 
describe their work with a school district in upstate New 
York and conclude that while the school is the unit for 
change, central office administrators must understand and 
support school-based improvement. Practitioners will find 
the "essentials for success" which the authors identify to 
be worthy of consideration. 

That teachers can teach their colleagues is the thesis 
of "Learnball League: Teacher-to-Teacher Staff Develop- 
ment.*' Two teachers, Marwood and McMullen, collabo- 
rate with Murray, the executive direaor of Learnball League, 
to report on Learnball. a classroom management ap- 
proach. The article describes the technique and explains 
the three-step dissemination plan. It is from the third step 
in the plan, "teacher volunteers present Learnball at a 
teacher inservice," that the article derives its title. Both 
the approach to classroom management and the dissem- 
ination plan are worthy of further thought and discussion, 

Guskey depaas from the traditionally held assump- 
tion that staff development should focus first on initiating 
change in the beliefs, attitudes, and perceptions of teach- 
ers before attempting to make changes in classroom 
teaching practices. In "Staff" Development and Teacher 
Change," he reports evidence to support a new model 
of staff development, one in which changes in teachers* 
beliefs and attitudes come after they employ new class- 
room practices and see improvements in student learn- 
ing. He identifies three principles that need to be 
considered when planning and implementing effective 
staff development programs. 

The following questions may prompt the reader to 
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look more closely at the articles and may stimulate dis- 
cussion of them. 

1. Consider the six suggestions for more effeaive 
inservice programs generated by Wade from her meta- 
analysis of research. To what extent is each of these sug- 
gestions implemented in the schcx)l(s) you currently serve? 

2. Compare the school improvement model de- 
scribed by vSparks, Nowakowski, Hall, Alec, and Imrick 
with the one described by Wood, Freeland. and Szabo. 
How are the models alike? How are they different? Which 
do you believe might best be implemented in your school? 

3. Outline the steps in the school improvement pro- 



cess described by Wood, Freeland, and Szabo. For each 
step in the process, specify the staff development needs 
of those involved. 

4. Describe the procedures you would pursue to 
meet the demands of Step 3 of the Learnball League ap- 
proach. 

5. What support can be found in the other anicles 
in Topic G for the three principles which Gaskey iden- 
tifies for consideration when planning and implementing 
effective staff development programs? Be specific in giv- 
ing the author, direct quotation, and page for each state- 
ment of support. 
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What Makes a DifBareace in 
Insenice Teacher Education? 
A Mela-Analysis of Reseaixli 
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Staff developers need to take a second 
look at coaching and voluntary 
participation, among other things, when 
determining what really matters. 
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Tn'ing lo keep abreast of the rap- 
idly j?rc)wing research on inser- 
vice education is a nearly impos- 
sible task.* Even if one can keep up 
with it, the results reported are often 
speculative, contradictor)', and confus- 
ing. The research techniques, i^ pes of 
measurements, and the groups stud- 
ied var\' greath' among researchers. 
Drawing conclusions from such a liet- 
erogeneous conglomeration can lead 
to frustration and further confusion. 
Yet most reseaidi reN'iews and integra- 
tive works continue to be largely a 
pattern of reviewers' personal judg- 
ments, individual creativity, and pre- 
ferred si)'les Jackson, 19''8). 

hven though many more people are 
writing about staff development, few- 
accounts present concrete evidence of 
its effects on teachers and students, 
l.oucks and Melle ( 1 9H2 ) conclude that 
most .staff development reports are 
simply .statements of participant .sati.s- 
faction. which are then used to deter- 
mine the succe.ss of a program. Haden 
(19H2) suggests that inser\Mce educa- 
tion .should become a .sy.stematic effort 
to create behavior change in teachers 
and, eventually, in students. \Xliile par- 
ticipant .Silt i.sfact ion and local support 
are iuvaluable to inserxice programs, 
there is a need to .sy.stematically deter* 
mine their etlicacy. Fffectivene.ss 
should be measured not only at the 
level of the teacher-participant, but 
also at the level of the students with 
whom teachers interact. 
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What is needed is a systematic meth- 
od for integrating findings across inde- 
pendent studies by converting them to 
a common base. Integrative analysis, 
or what Glass (1976) termed meta- 
analysis, provides the necessary per- 
spective for this systematic integration. 

With meta-anaiysis, all quantitative 
studies on a particular topic can he 
compared by making them part of a 
larger class or category': in this case, 
effects of inser\'ice teacher training 
programs. The technique has limita- 
tions in that the researcher can only 
examine the data that commonly exist 
in a particular body of literature. The 
result, houwer, is precise quantitative 
estimates of the size of effea of various 
practices, based on a large number of 
studies. 

Effect sizes are computed from sum- 
mar)- statistics reported by authors. 
More specihcally, effea size is the 
difference between the means of the 
treated and control groups divided by 
the standard deviation of the control 
group (Glass, 19''7). By standardizing 
the scores, characterizing each as the 
size of the effect in relation to the 
standard deviation, the various sets of 
scores can be put on the .same scale. 
After effect size calculations are made, 
statistical analyses can he used to iden- 
tify the independent variables that ac- 
count for the changes. A positive effect 
indicates that the experimental treat- 
ment was more effective than the con- 
trol procedure, while a negative effect 
indicates that the control treatment 
was more effective. /\n effect size of .S 
means that the treatment group 
showed one-half a standard deviation 
greater change than the control group. 

In this study. I used meta-analysis to 
answer the following questions: 

1. What are the effects of ^nservice 
training programs on teachers in the 
^j^-pical studv? 
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2. Does inser\'ice training have dif- 
ferent effects for different intended 
instructional outcomes? For example, 
d(x?s the effect size var\' if the goal of 
the training is increasing participant 
learning, changing participant behav- 
ior, eliciting positive participant reac- 
tions to the training, or influencing 
students of participants? 

3. Finally, do the effects of training 
var)' as a function of duration of train- 
ing, training group characteristics, lo- 
cation and scheduling, sponsorship, 
incentives for participation, training 
group structure, and instructional 
techniques? 
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Method 

I began by making an exhaustive 
search of the literature to obtain stud- 
ies that met the topical criteria as well 
as provided the necessary* data from 
which to calculate effect size. I re- 
viewed over 300 journal articles, dis- 
sertations, and Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) documents 
published or presented between 1968 
and 1983; of these, 91 were selected 
for inclusion in this meta-analysis. To 
be included, a study needed to meet 
the following criteria: (1) the study 
was quantitative rather than qualita- 
tive; (2) the data necessarv' for calculat- 
ing effect size were presented; (3) the 
data related to one of the major quevS- 
tions in this study; and (4) subjects of 
the study were public schcx)l teachers 
or their students in grades K-12. 

I initially read many of these select- 
ed studies to determine the variables 
that were frequently represented in 
this body of literature and to ferret out 
the most commonly used independent 
variables. 1 came up with a list of 2H 
variables, which I grouped into eight 
categories in order to describe the 
main features of the studies. These 
variables include: ( 1 ) effect levels or 
goals of the training, (2) duration. (3) 
training group characteristics, (4 ) loca- 
tion and scheduling, (S) sponsorship. 
(6) participant incentives. C) siruc 
tare, and (8) instructional techniques. 
It is important to note that while 1 
examined each variable independent' 
ly, 1 also lcK)ked at variables 2 through 
8 in terms of variable 1 to determine 
whether the goal of the training influ- 
enced the effect size of each variable. 

I treated each study as an individual 
unit of analysis and considered multi- 
ple dependent variables or multiple 
comparison groups as separate data 
sets. The 91 studies yielded 71 S data 
sets. 
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Results 

L Effect Leivls, For all studies, I 
separated effect levels into four cate- 
gories that defined the level at which 
the e\'aluation was directed: 

^Reaction assessed how the partici- 
pants felt about the inservice training. 

^Learning measured (usually 
through pretests and post-tests) the 
amount of learning that was achieved. 

^Betxivior measured whether par- 
ticipants changed their behavior as a 
result of a staff development inter\'en- 
tion. 

^Results determined whether there 
was an impact in the classroom, usual- 
ly on students, as a result of teacher 
training. 

The findings indicate that inser\'ice 
teacher education programs reported 
in the literature are moderately effec- 
tive. InserN'ice treatment of any kind, 
on the average, resulted in .52 of a 
standard deviation greater change 
than control groups. Such an outcome 
should provide reassurance to staff 
de\'elopers and other educators who 
wonder whether the time, mone>\ and 
effort invested make a difference. 

When the data are grouped by the 
level at which the evaluation was di- 
reaed, the findings are conclusive. 
Attempts to increase paniclpants* 
leaming through inser\'ice teacher 
training are highly ef!'cctivc (.90 mean 
effea size); attempts to change panici- 
pants* helxivior and to elicit positive 
reactions to the training are moderate- 
ly effective (.60 and \2 mean effect 
size, respectively); while attempts to 
demonstrate results by k Hiking at the 
students of participants are only mildly 
effective (.3*^ mean effect size). 

2. Duration. The studies in this 
meta-analysis indicated that there was 
no significant effect of length of treat- 
ment. This includes studies with train- 
ing ranging from a few hours to those 
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lasting more than 30 hours. Similarly, 
there was no significant difference in 
tlie effect sizes of programs lasting six 
months or less versus those lasting 
more than six months. 

3. Training Group Characteristics^ 
Training groups involving both ele- 
mentary' and secondary' teachers 
achieved higher effect sizes than 
groups enrolling only elementary' or 
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only secondary level educators. My 
findings corroborate the often-report- 
ed fact that greater effects are evident 
after training a group of elementary 
teachers versus a group of secondary 
teachers, but working with both 
groups together may suggest some 
new training possibilities. 

Contrary to popular opinion, wheth- 
er a participant voluntarily chooses to 
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that coaching, as 
an instructional 
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not have the 
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attend inservice training or is requir'id 
to attend does not make a significant 
diflference in training effect si/e. It is 
reassuring to note that over 8S percent 
of the 609 data sets in this categor\' 
reponed voiuntar\* participation; in 
fact, they had .23 standard deviations 
greater effectiveness than mandator)' 
panicipation studies, but the differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. 

The size of the training group ( 1-20. 
21-40, 41-60. greater than 60) did not 
have a significant effect on training 
results, nor did composition of the 
group in terms of whether panicipants 
were a facult\' unit or a group of 
•nrelated individuals. 
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' 4. Location and Scheduling. No lo- 
cation or scheduling variables pro- 
duced a statistically significant impact 
on effect size. Variables included on- 
site versus off-site training and sched* 
uling during or outside of school 
hours. 

5. Sponsors/jip. Training programs 
initiated, developed, or funded by the 
state or federal government or a uni- 
versity were significantly more effec- 
tive than those initiated within the 
school, either by teachers, administra- 
tors, or super\'isors. This finding does 
not suppon the popular belief held by 
many staff developers that teacher-ini- 
tiated training programs are more 
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effective. Perhaps education profes- 
sionals who work outside the schools 
have more time and financial re- 
sources available to develop, test, and 
present training programs for teach- 
ers. In any case, these results do not 
suppon the limited federal role in 
school improvement suggested bs* 
Berman and McLaughlin (1978), but do 
support the School Improvement 
Study (Loucks, 1983). which found 
high success rates in federal- as well as 
state-funded programs. 

6. Participant Incentit^es. When a 
panicipant was selected to take part in 
training, either by being designated as 
a representative of a panicular group 
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or through a competitive selection 
process, the effect size was significant- 
ly greater than for all other incentives 
studied This effect may take place 
because the "best" people are chosen 
to participate, or perhaps these indi- 
viduals work harder when tiiey have 
been "chosen" to participate. 

The incentive of college credit, fol- 
lowed b\' released time, produced 
moderately positive effect sizes. Pay, 
certificate renewal, and no incentive 
resulted in small positive effect sizes 
that were well below the mean effect 
size for all incentives .studied. 

7. Structure. Independent study pro- 
duced the highest effect si/e of the 
structures examined. An explanation 
for this large effect may be that the 
independent study structure appeals 
to the most highly motivated people. 
There do not appear to be important 
differences in the effect sizes among 
workshops, courses, mini-courses, or 
institutes, all t^f which produced effect 
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sizes near the mean and are moderate- 
ly effective. 

8. Instructional Techniques. The re- 
sults of analyzing data by the types of 
instruction that yield the highest effect 
sizes indicate that four t>pes of instruc- 
tion are significantly more effective 
than others. The most effective instruc- 
tional methods are observation of ac- 
tual classroom practices, micro teach- 
ing, video/audio feedback, and 
practice. 

Instructional methods associated 
w.ih significantly lower effect sizes are 
discussion, lecture, games/simula- 
tions, and guided field trips. 

In spite of many speculative claims 
that coaching greatly enhances instruc- 
tional effectiveness, I could find no 
evidence for this in the 225 cases using 
coaching. Coaching, modeling, mutual 
assistance, printed material, produc- 
tion of instructional materials, pro- 
grammed study, and film were all 
moderately effective but did no^ pro- 
duce significantly higher effect sizes 
than the mean of all instructional 
methods examined. 

The next logical question to exam- 
ine is whether some combination of 
instructional methods produces signif- 
icantly higher effect sizes than the 
mean of all instructional methods ex- 
amined. I grouped together many dif- 
ferent combinations of t>pes of in* 
struction to see if some particularly 
effective combination existed. These 
combinations included: (1) lecture, 
mcxleling, practice, coaching; (2) lec- 
ture, discussion, mcxleling, practice, 
coaching; (3) lecture, discussion, mcxl- 
eling. video/audio feedback, coaching; 
and many others. The result was that 
any comhination resulted in an effect 
size somewhere near the mean at- 
tained for all instructional methods 
grouped together. Thus it appears that 
there is no "magical ' combination of 
methods for effective instruaion. 
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Practical rather than theoretical in- 
struction, with the instructor taking 
almost exclusive responsibility for the 
design and teaching of the class, re- 
sults in significantly higher effect sizes. 
In classes where participants are en- 
couraged to teach each other through 
classroom presentations, group work, 
and discussion sessions, a lower effect 
size results. 

Although instructors represented 
many job categories (such as teacher, 
support staff, administrator, consul- 
tant, college personnel), only self-in- 
struction produced a large positive 
effect size. This may say something 
about the effectiveness of self-instruc- 
tion as a technique, but it more likely 
indicates that any individual who is 
motivated enough to complete a pro- 
gram of self-instruction is likely to 
achieve successful results. Support 
staff and college personnel as instruc- 
tors are moderately effective, while 
teachers and state department of edu- 
cation representatives produced only 
small positive effects. Administrators 
and consultants did not have enough 
cases for making significant conclu- 
sions. 



Conclusions 

Meta-analysis provides an objective 
technique for research synthesis. Its 
emphasis on quantification ensures 
against projecting personal bias onto a 
vast field of educational research. Most 
of my findings are consi.stent with 
earlier meta-analyses of inservice 
training byjoslin ( i980) and Lawrence 
and Harrison (1980). However, 1 ex- 
amined several new categories that 
had not been previously examined 
through meta-analysis. My findings 
contradict .some commonly held as- 
sumptions regarding effective training 
practices. 

^ There is no "magic formula** for 



effective in.service programs. Figure 1 
provides a .summarv' of practices a.sso- 
ciated with stati.stically significant, 
above-average effectiveness. Staff de- 
velopers who wi.sh to plan programs 
for maximum effectivene,ss should 
contemplate the foMowing sugge.s- 
tions, which are based on the out- 
comes of this meta-analysis: 

1. Plan programs in which elemen- 
tar\' and secondary' teachers can partic- 
ipate in training together whenever 
appropriate. 

2. Encourage teachers to become 
involved in .state-, federal-, or universi- 
ty-initiated programs. 

3- Offer incentives for participation, 
such as enhanced status or college 
credit, whenever possible. 

4. Encourage independent .study 
and self-in.struction as alternatives to 
the traditional workshop format. 

5. Sugge.st that instructors .set clea; 
goals and take major re.sponsibility for 
the design and teaching of the cla.ss 
rather than encouraging panicipants 
to a.ssume these roles. 



6. U.se instructional techniques .such 
as ob.servation, micro teaching, video/ 
audio feedback, and practice as alter- 
natives to lecture, discussion, games/ 
simulations, and guided field trips. 

Throughout the staff development 
literature, coaching has been cited as 
an effective technique for achie\'ing 
"tran.sfer of training.'' As Griffin ( 1982) 
noted, '*this inferential model is a po- 
tentially powerful one for staff devel- 
opers if it proves to be accurate." 
However, the evidence is beginning to 
point to the fact that coaching, as an 
instructional technique, does not have 
the potential to alter teacher behavior 
as propo.sed by Joyce and Showers 
(1981). Not only has this study found 
that coaching to achieve transfer of 
training was only moderately effective, 
other evidence concludes that coach- 
ing as an in.struaional technique may 
not always be effective. Sparks (1983) 
found that worksh(^ps plus trainer- 
provided coaching were not superior 
to workshops alone or to workshops 
plus peer ob.servation. 



Figure 1. Inservice Practices Associated With 
Above*Average Learning Effectivenes i. 



Practice Med Size 



Attempts to increase participants' learning .90 

Federal; state, and university Initiated programs A3 

Training groups with elementary and secondary teachers .67 

Participants who were selectively chosen to participate .76 

SelMnstructlon .92 

Independent study .98 

Strong leadership roles by instructors «66 
Instructional techniques: 

Observation .81 

Micro teaching .78 

Video/audio feedback .64 

Practice «55 
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Levinson (1962) suggested that the 
**psychology of coaching" is an impor- 
tant, yet often neglected consideration, 
which results in the failure of coaching 
In the field of management. Levinson 
cited four reasons that coaching might 
fall short of Ils potential as a develop- 
ment technique: 

• The coach and the trainee rarely 
have the "psychological time" to de- 
velop the kind of relationship based 
on mutual respect that is necessary for 
effective coaching. 

• Because there is usually not much 
tolerance for giving people time to 
grow, the coaching relationship is of- 
ten impaired b\' pressure from superi- 
ors to get information from coaches 
that might be used against the trainee. 

• Coaches often do not know how 
to foster independence; therefore, 
quick solutions arc sometimes pro- 
posed that do not tit the complex it>' of 
the problem. 

• The coaching situation is in dan- 
ger of being blocked by the universal 



feeling of rivalry' and its accompanying 
fears. 

These potential impediments may 
be why coaching was only moderately 
effertive in the 225 cases in this meta- 
analysis. Under some specific circum- 
stances, coaching may be an effective 
technique, but it does not seem to 
provide a panacea for staff dc*velop- 
ment programs. 

Although these suggestions should 
guide staff developers, they are only a 
pan of what is needed to provide 
effective inservice education. Many fac- 
tors are involved in determining the 
effectiveness of any given inservice 
activit)'. Context issues — such as un- 
derstanding the schcx)l climate; princi- 
pal support; and adequate resources, 
including time and an understanding 
of the needs — should not be underes- 
timated. Nor should process issues 
such as governance and teacher invest- 
ment be overlooked. 

Nevertheless, the odds for success- 
ful staff development can be increased 



Highlights of Research 

on Inservice Teacher Education 

A meta«analysis of 91 well-documented studies shows that: 

• Inservice training that includes both elementary and secondary 
teachers is often more effective than inservice for either group sepa- 
rately. 

• Inservice is most successful when participants are given special 
recognition for their involvementi are selected on a competitive basis, 
or are desisnated to participate. 

• Regardless of who conducts inservice sessions (trainers come 
under nuuiy, different Job classifications), teachers are more likely to 
benefit when they team oil their own. Similarly^ of all the different 
types of tralniing structurHV independent study is the most effective. 

• Ther# is 110 magical conibinatidn of methods for successful inser- 
vice; Neverth/etess, Inservice ordgranfs thit u^e observation, micro 
tekhtng^llj^dio and visual f^obatki and practice^ither individually 
or in mectlve than programs that do not 

• llieiel^ that "coaching" greatly enhances instruction- 
lidifiieth^^ It M modertteiy effective. 

:># Inse^^ participants are regarded as major 

cdittribtilori effective %vhen the leader assumes 

the roie^^^g^ and the participants are "receivers of 
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if staff deve.'lopers consider the faaors 
that have been clearly demonstrated to 
be related to effectiveness. □ 

'InserN'ice education and staff develop- 
ment have been used interchangeably to 
mean any training activji)' designed to in- 
crease the competencies needed by teach- 
ers in the performance of their assigned 
responsibilities. 
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In recent years, great strides have 
been made in identifying charac- 
teristics of exemplary schools — 
those that are most effective in helping 
students learn (Purkey and Smith, 
1982), However, little research has 
been devoted to fx}W schoc:)ls become 
more effective. In a review of research 
on school Improvement, MacKenzie 
(1983) wrote, "the question of what is 
important in school effectiveness may 
now be less significant than the ques- 
tion of what can be changed for the 
least cost and the most results" (p. 14), 
Two Michigan schcx)ls have had 
positive experiences during the three 
years they participated in the Staff De- 
velopment for School Improvement 
projea. Both schools were highly suc- 
cessful in raising their test scores, and 
both attributed these improvements to 
the staff development project. Another 
positive outcome has been the institu- 
tionalization of the process. In both 
cases, schcx^l improvement efforts 
have continued even though the uni- 
versit)' assistance has ended. 

The Staff Development for 
School Improvement Model 

In 1981, the College of Education at 
Wayne State University received a 
grant from the state of Michigan to 
initiate a building-level staff develop- 
ment program that would combine 
the resources of the university with 
those of the local schools to encour- 
age teacher -directed school improve- 
ment. Nineteen elementary and sec- 
ondary schools began the Staff 
Development for School Improve- 



ment program in 1981; 11 Joined In 
1982i and six more started in 1983. 
Participating schools receive approxi- 
mately $3,000 during the first year, 
$1,500 during the second year, and 
$500 during the final year to spend on 
staff development. Tlie university also 
provides each school with a facilitator 
from its ?$taff who guides the school 
through six steps: 

Step 1, Dei^lopment of Readiness, 
Awareness, and Commitment, To be- 
gin the process, the facilitator meets 
with the principal and staff until they 
understand the purpose and the steps 
in the process. After all questions are 
answered and concerns addressed, the 
staff votes on whether or not to partici- 
pate in the process. If 70 percent of 
staff members indicate a desire to be- 
gin the project, a meeting is scheduled 
to move on to the next step. 

Step 2, Needs Assessment, The facili- 
tator leads the staff through diagnosis, 
brainstorming, and prioritizing aaivi- 
ties to select a school goal. After con- 
sensus is obtained on one or two main 
goals, five or more planning team 
members are elected to work on the 
school's staff development plan for 
that year. 
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St^ 3. Planning. With extensive 
guidance from the universit>' facilita* 
tor, the staff writes a plan that includes 
specific objectives related to the goal, 
aaivities to be completed, persons 
responsible for each activity, evalua- 
tion plans for each objeaive, and cost 
of each artlvity. The school staff then 
discusses the plan and approves it. The 
university project staff also examines 
the plan and either approves it or 
suggests modifications. 

Step 4 Intplemeniation. At this point 
the plan is carried out and coordinat- 
ed by committees made up of staff 
members. Staff development aaivities 
usually include school visitations, 
workshops, classroom observations, 
student reward systems, committee 
work on curriculum, conferences, and 
materials development. 

Step 5. Evaluation, Formative and 
summative data are collected by the 
schools and by an external facilitator 
to monitor progress toward the school 
goal 

Step 6. Reassessment atui Contintui- 
tion. The facilitator now involves the 
staff in examining what they have ac- 
complished during the year and what 
they would like to focus on during the 
following year. In essence, this is a 
needs assessment for year two. At this 
time, one or two members of the 
planning team are often replaced by 
other elected staff members so that 
more teachers have the opportunity to 
develop their leadership skills. Finally, 
a new plan is developed for the next 
year and submitted to the staff and the 
university for approval. The following 
year begins with implementation of 
the new plan. 



During the first two years of the 
process, 82 percent or more of the 
teachers in each school noted im- 
provements in knowledge, skills, com- 
munication, and participation in deci- 
sion making. The two most commonly 
mentioned strengths of the program 
were increased responsibility for the 
planning of school aaivities and im- 
proved staff morale. Projects were 
most successful when activities were 
conduaed during released time, when 
there was little staff turnover, and 
when district administrators and the 
principal actively supported the team's 
leadership role. 

Holbrook Elementary School 

At Holbrook, a staff of 14 wc^rk with 
approximately 270 black, J^hite, Alba- 
nian, and Arab children, 95 percent of 
whom participate in the government- 
sponsored free lunch program. The 
school serves a deteriorating urban 
neighborhood with high unemploy- 
ment and many single-parent families. 
After 85 percent of the staff voted to 
panicipate in the project, the facilitator 
conducted a needs assessment. The 
staff chose to review the reading cur- 
riculum and investigate instructional 
methods that would improve student 
achievement on the Michigan Educa- 
tional Assessment Test. With the assist- 
ance of the university' facilitator, the 
planning team wrote a proposal that 
incorporated many of the ideas gener- 
ated by the staff. The plan included 
three phases; (1) examination of the 
state assessment objectives and analy- 
sis of the reading curriculum, (2) in- 
struaion in more effeaive teaching 
te hniques, and (3) individually de- 
signed professional growth activities. 

Sam WMmtitz 



The plan was implemented during 
the second half of the first year and the 
entire second year of the project 
(1981-82). Grade-level teams worked 
during released time to examine the 
test format and objealves. The teach- 
ers performed a task analysis of the six 
lowest-scoring objectives to determine 
the exaa learnings necessary to ac- 
complish them. Next, the staff received 
copies of this information and dis- 
cussed the implications for classroom 
praaice, 

Effeaive teaching techniques were 
introduced and praaiced at monthly 
sessions after school. Areas of concen- 
tration were teaching to the objeaive, 
aaive participation, motivation, prac- 
tice, and retention. Each method was 
practiced in the classrooms between 
sessions and discussed at the next 
workshop. 

The third part of the Holbrook 
School plan was to provide a small 
fijnd to be used for teachers' self- 
selected professional growth aaivi- 
ties — conferences, workshops, semi- 
nars, and visitations. Requests to 
participate in such aaivities were sub- 
mitted to the planning team, and 
teachers were asked to share their 
new learnings and materials at regu- 
larly scheduled meetings. 

After examining evaluations from 
each activity, adjustments were made. 
During reassessment, the staff chose to 
use the same three-phase plan to focus 
on math during the third and final year 
of the project, 1983-84. 

Holbrook was one of the 19 schools 
in Michigan to be honored for its 
increased test scores. On the reading 
portion of the state test, students per- 
forming above the average rose from 
72 percent in 1981 to 100 percent in 
1983. The staff felt that this increase 
resulted directly from the staff devel- 
opment project — not from other fac- 
tors. There were no new programs or 
staff members in Holbrook School 
during the three years of the project, 
nor were there significant changes in 
the makeup of the student population. 
Other positive outcomes included im- 
proved communication among staff 
members, higher staff morale, and 
greater interest in trying new leaching 
techniques. 

As a final benefit, the project created 
a sense of staff ownership of the 
school and its programs. Although the 
project has ended, the Holbrook facul- 
ty will continue to use the six-step 
model for school improvement. 
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Orchard Hills Elementary 
School 

The staff of 22 at Orchard Hills School 
serves approximately 525 students in a 
Detroit suburb. The school is well 
maintained and located in an all-white, 
middle-class neighborhood. 

In spring 1981, Orchard Hills was 
nominated by the superintendent to 
participate in the staff development 
program. Major communication prob- 
lems existed between the principal 
and the staff, and student achievement 
was below the district average. After 
the staff voted to participate in the six- 
step process, the university facilitator 
conducted a needs assessment, which 
resulted in two main goals — improv- 
ing communication and developing 
trust among staff members. 

Next, the planning team worked 
with the facilitator to plan activities to 
meet this goal. Six half-day workshops 
were conducted, covering team-build- 
ing, staff development as a problem- 
solving tool, organizational struaure, 
effective communication, and conflict 
resolution. Staff evaluations later indi- 
cated that these activities had helped 
build a more cohesive, mutually sup- 
portive staff and helped the principal 
Improve his management and commu- 
nication styles. 

At the end of the first year, the staff 
decided to spend the next two years 
focusing on improving teacher pro- 
duaivity and student performance on 
the state assessment test. To reach 
these goals, committees were formed 
to (1) revise the school*s mission state- 
ment, (2) evaluate the currently used 
lultl-basal reading approach, (3) 



learn about workshops on effective 
Instruaion and teacher expeaations, 
and (4) examine the state test. Four 
half-day workshops were then devoted 
to learning about Teacher Expecta- 
tions and Student Achievement (TESA) 
and Madeline Hunter's Principles of 
Effective Instruaion. All staff members 
also worked together to write and 
modify praaice test items for the state 
test. 

As a result of these activities, the staff 
(1) adopted a new reading series 
(eliminating the multi-basal ap- 
proach), (2) revised the kindergarten 
program, and (3) created a booklet 
that included practice test items and 
effeaive instruaional praaices for im- 
proving student achievement. 

In June 1984 Orchard Hills received 
the distria's "Outstanding School" 
award. Students achieving the reading 
objectives on the state test increased 
from 77.6 percent in 1980 to 97.5 
percent in 1983. It is possible — but 
unlikely— that other factors accounted 
for this dramatic increase. The school 
staff and community have remained 
relatively stable over the past few 
years, and no program changes have 
occurred other than staff development 
activities. 

Interestingly, the Orchard Hills staff 
began the six-step process with a great 
deal of reluctance, due to the commu- 
nication barriers in the school. After 
one year in the program, many teach- 
ers still resisted the idea; for some of 
them the workshops on school climate 
had not yielded a tangible product that 
they could feel proud of When the 
staff began to work together on in- 
structional issues, things began to fall 
into place. Teachers who had never 
really known each other were now 
standing in the corridors discussing 
committee activities and meeting in- 
formally in living rooms and kitchens. 
With the breakup of old social interac- 
tion patterns, staff members created 
for themselves an atmosphere of colle- 
giality. After three years, the teachers 
and principal appear to be proud of 
the visible difference they have made 
in student learning. 

Why Does This Model Work? 

This staff development program is 
based on the premise that classroom 
teachers can best address their needs 
by identifying their own priorities and 
planning collaboratively to meet those 
needs. The process, however, does not 
occur in a vacuum. The university 

— etr^ 



facilitator plays a crucial role by help- 
ing the staff honestly consider school 
needs, examine the available options 
for staff development aaivltles to meet 
those needs, develop a realistic plan, 
and implement the plan in a timely 
and integrated manner. Where this 
assistance has not been provided in a 
consistent and competent manner, the 
six-step process has been less effec- 
tive. TTiis is especially true at the be- 
ginning; often external assistance be- 
comes less necessary as resources for 
guiding the process are developed 
within the school and distrla. 

Another critical feature of the model 
is, of course, money. Many projea 
teachers have said that this was the 
first time they had been given the 
responsibility to design and imple- 
ment anything, let alone the money to 
do it with! The money provision says 
to teachers, "We believe you can do 
something important. Go for it!" The 
most frequent comment teachers 
make about the program is that it 
enables them to be Involved in school 
decisions. This involvement is wel- 
comed like a breath of fresh air. 

The biggest lesson we can learn 
from the Staff Development for School 
Improvement program is that teachers 
can be a powerfijl force for school 
change when they are allowed to par- 
ticipate in rational problem solving 
and responsible, widely shared deci- 
sion making. Boyer (1983) has con- 
cluded that one of the most powerftjl 
forces for the improvehient of Ameri- 
can education is the development of 
teachers' skills and feelings of power 
and professionalism. Staff Develop- 
ment for School Improvement offers a 
promising process for developing 
greater excellence in American 
schools.D 
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The Kenmore, New 
York, school district 
conducted inservice 
programs for board 
of education 
members, the 
superintendent, and 
central office 
administrators 
expected to support 
school-based 
change. 



School 

Improvement 
Is More 
than School 
Improvement 



Education has a long history of 
major efforts to increase the eP 
fectlveness of our programs and 
instruaional practices. The current 
thrust for school improvement, how- 
ever, appears to be more on target, 
differing from past efforts in a number 
of significant ways (/I/D/E/A/, 1983; 
Joyce, 1982). For example: 

• The target of change is no longer 
the district or individual staff member 
but ibe schooL 

• The primary means of achieving 
Improvement in student learning is 
not curriculum development but staff 
development for all professional per- 
sonnel. 

• The source of improvements is 
not just intuitive judgments about in- 
teresting educational practices, but re- 
search on effective schools and effec- 
tive instructional practices. 

^Planning is no longer year to 
year, responding only to immediate 
needs and problems, but is proactive, 
long range, and syster>iatic. 

Essentlak for Successful 
School Improvement 

For school-based improvement to 
make a real difference, however, we 
need to realize that while the unit of 
change in education is the school, 
schools are not indep**ndent of a 
school system. In most districts, the 
idea that individual schools would, 
could, or should make the decisions 
about improvements is alien. Most 
board of education members, superin- 
tendents, central office personnel, and 



principals are not prepared for, nor do 
they understand their roles in, a 
schcK)l-by-school improvement effort. 
Our experience in Kenmore, New 
York, suggests that school improve- 
ment requires comprehensive inser- 
vice programs for board members and 
the superintendent, central office staff, 
and principals in order to prepare 
these policymaking and leadership 
groups to support and guide local 
efforts. 

Kenmore's School 
Improvement Process 

The Kenmore schools serve a commu- 
nity of 150,000 that adjoins the Cit>' of 
Buffalo, New York, as a first ring sub- 
urb on the north. This district, long 
known for its academic excellence, 
has experienced changes quite similar 
to those of other urban and inner ring 
suburban schcx)l districts. As more 
blue collar workers have moved into 
the district, more affluent and profes- 
sional families have moved out. There 
are now more families with no chil- 
dren in the schools (70+ percent), 
and 60 percent fewer students en- 
rolled in the schools than there were 
10 years ago. With the closing of 16 
schools, there has been a 40 percent 
cut in the professional staff. Business 

Fred //. \(^ood is Head, Division ofCtirricU' 
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need to 
realize that while 
ihe unit of 
change in 
education is the 
school, schools 
are not 

independent of a 
school system/' 



failures and reduced assessments have 
decreased tax dollars, and school bud- 
get Increases and bond Issues have 
been defeated. 

As one might expea, these condi- 
tions resulted in low morale and con- 
siderable tension among teachers and 
administrators. It was at this point that 
the Kenmore School Distria hired a 
new superintendent who was commit- 
ted to school improvement. 

With the assistance of staff members 
at the Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities (/I/D/E/A/), a pri- 
vate nonprofit foundation in Dayton, 
Ohio, the new superintendent devel- 
oped a strategy for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the educational pro- 
grams and practices in each of the 12 
schools in his district. At the heart of 
this plan was the /I/D/E/A/ School Im- 
provement Process, designed to en- 
able teachers, administrators, parents, 
students, and community representa- 
tives to collaboratively identify goals 
and plans to improve their school, and 
then systematically implement their 
plans. 

The schtK^l improvement prcxess 
begins with the selection of a School 
Planning Team. This team— which 
Includes 15 to 20 teachers, parents, 
community leaders, a central office 
administrator, the principal, and (for 
secx)ndar>' schcx)Ls) students— Ls cliarged 
with developing a vision of what it 
wants the school to be like in five 
years, establishing specific improve- 
ment goals and developing plans for 
implementation. Team members are 



also responsible for communicating 
what they decide and obtaining reac- 
tions and additional information from 
their peers as they move through the 
planning process. 

Once appointed, the planning team 
meets together on a regular basis and 
panicipates in a series of struaured 
experiences that enable them to devel- 
op the skills and trust they need to 
work as an effective decision-making 
group and to build a tentative vision of 
what they'd like to see happening in 
their ideal school. The planning team 
then meets with five to seven peers 
(other parents or teachers) to keep 
them informed of what they are doing 
and to get reactions or additional data 
related to their decisions. 

Later on, during a two- or three-day 
retreat, planning team members iden- 
tify specific goals for improvement 
and decide which programs and prac- 
tices they might implement to achieve 
their goals. Following this goal*setting 
session, a subgroup of the planning 
team develops specific one-year and 
long-term plans for implementing the 
improvement goals and programs. 
Their written plan includes details for 
the first-year inservice program, time- 
lines for implementation, and forma- 
tive and summative evaluation data. It 
also includes a strategy for obtaining 
commitment from the school facult>, 
central office administrators, and par- 
ents. When this design is completed, it 
is taken back to the planning team for 
review, revision, and approval. 
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It is quite different from the way 
most sdiool districts operate, 
where decisions about major 
improvements and how to 
implement those improvements are 
usually made in the central office." 



Now team nieiiibers, in cooperation 
with the principal and other adminis- 
trators, beyin to implement their strat- 
eg>^ to get faculty suppon for the im- 
provement plan and to initiate inseivice 
training. Since the overall plan usually 
covers four or five years, each \'ear the 
planning team examines progress and 
develops realistic plans for training 
and implementation for the next year. 

Obviously, this systematic change 
process requires a trained facilitator to 
guide a sch(X)l planning team, not onl\' 
through the planning stage, but through 
the staff development, implementiUion, 
and replanning stages. In Kenmore, 
each school had two facilitators — a 
parent and either an administrator or a 
teacher. These facilitators were trained 
by two district facilitators who had 
been trained by the /I/D/E/A/ staff. 

Staflf Development to Support 
Sdiool Improvement 

While the school improvement proc- 
ess certainly enables schools to plan 
and implement significant changes in 
current practice, it also decentralizes 
decision making. It is quite different 
from the way most schcx)l districts 
operate^ where decisions about major 
improvements and how to implement 
them are usually made in the central 
office. Recognizing this, the Kenmore 
School District saw an additional need 
for staff development. The board of 
education needed to understand the 
schix)l improvement process and its 
implications for the wa\' they mat^j 
decisions. The central office adminis- 
trators needed to understand what the 
sch(X)ls were doing with school im- 
provement and the new roles the\- and 
the principals would play in this de- 
centralized approach to change. Final- 
ly, since the schcK)l was viewed as the 
unit of change and the principal as the 
key instruaional leader, there was a 



need for principals to understand the 
school improvement prcKess and de- 
velop the leadership skills necessary 
to support and guide such a project. 

The initial steps included sessions 
to acquaint building principals and 
teachers with the school improvement 
proce.ss. These were followed b\' a 
two-day workshop where board mem- 
bers, principals, central office -idminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, communit\' 
representatives, and high .school stu- 
dents actually experienced key seg- 
ments of the /1/D/E/A/ school improve- 
ment process. 

7he School Board. Based on the.se 
awareness sessions, the school board 
developed an understanding of the 
process that would be used to help 
their schools increase their effective- 
ness. The board then affirmed, in a 
public meeting, its initial commitment 
and financial support for the district's 
school improvement effoiis. 

This commitment and support has 
been maintained over the last three 
years. Progress reports and evaluation 
data about improvement efforts and 
related training activities for district 
administrators have been shared. 
Schcx)l board members have actual k 
been part of school planning teams. 
Four schcx)ls have formally presented 
their five-year plans to board mem- 
bers during a regular schcx)l l'H)ard 
meeting (several others have done so 
informally). This involvement and 
communication with the board has 
resulted in continued funding of im- 
provement efforts. 

Central Office Admmistrators. Most 
central office staff members were in- 
volved in the two-day awarene.ss ses- 
sion and many have also experienced 
the same training principals received. 
Under the leadership of the superin- 
tendent, central office administrators 
— - t "J 



have met in monthly inservice ses- 
sions to deveU)p communications 
skills, to build supportive working re- 
lationships, and to help each other 
solve problems encountered in their 
jobs. In addition, these meetings have 
been used to help central office ad- 
ministrators understand their roles in 
facilitating school improvement in 
each school, and to discuss education- 
al i.ssues and problems affecting the 
district. 

Ihe Priticipab. Early in the di^:rict\s 
efforts to move into schcx)l improve- 
ment, all principals participated in the 
/I/D/E/A/ principals' inservice pro- 
gram. This program was designed to 
help build support groups and to de- 
velop the problem-solving skills need- 
ed to plan and implement improve- 
ments in their buildings. After an 
initial awareness workshop, the princi- 
pal inservice groups met one day a 
month during the first year of school 
improvement to work on planning 
skills, to help each other solve imme- 
diate problems, and to prepare for 
supporting improvement projects in 
their individual schcx)ls. 

During the next stage, principals 
turned their staff development efforts 
toward increasing their super\lsory 
skills and focusing on instructional 
effectiveness. In this inservice, teach- 
ers and their principals learned and 
practiced clinical supervision and ex- 
amined effective in.structional prac- 
tices related to student achievement. 

Assistant principals and a parent in 
most schools were trained by two 
central office facilitators to guide their 
school through the .school improve- 
ment prcx:e.ss. Several principals also 
participated in this training, and all 
principals became acquainted with the 
process through participation on their 
schcK)! planning team. 
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Problems Encountered 

This comprehensive approach to 
schcK)!- based improvement and staff 
development is difficult to implement. 
Over the last three years, those in 
Kenmore who were involved in guid- 
ing the school improvement program 
had to deal with a number of concerns 
and problems — v^'hich other schools 
will need to consider as they design 
their own strategies for introducing 
and implementing improvement pro- 
jects. Here arc some possible prob- 
lems: 

• Principals may not believe thai 
they and their planning team will be 
given the autonomy to make decisions 
about their specific sch(x)l improve- 
ment. 

• Teachers and principals may be- 
lieve school imprt)vement implies that 
someone has judged them or their 
actions a.s inadequate. 

• Previous experience in many 
schools with participator}' decision 
making and communit>' involvement 
may have promised great success but 
did not work out. Therefore, talk 
about inv living parents and the com- 
munity' will revive old memories of 
unsuccessful collaborative efforts. 

• There may be general resistance 
to outside assistance. There may be a 
'deling that "it s easy for you to say or 



suggest this or that; you don't have to 
live with the results." 

• It may be very difficult to get 
people to dream or think big when 
they are focused on the immediate 
problems in their jobs or on whether 
their jobs will even exist in the near 
future. 

• Because they believe that time 
spent on developing group and deci- 
sion-making skills and staff involve- 
ment is time wasted, many of the 
distria administrators may want to 
jump to immediate solutions foi im- 
mediate problems. 

• Some people may spend their 
time focusing on what could go wrong 
or explaining why something will not 
work. 

These are problems and concerns 
common to any change program. They 
are also the kinds of problems that 
/I/D/E/A/ facilitators are trained to ad- 
dress. 

Results in Kenmore 

Kenmore Schools are now well into 
their third year of school-based im- 
provement and can identify a wide 
range of positive results. Each of the 
12 schools in the district has complet- 
ed their vision and planned improve- 
ment projects for their school. These 
plans include goals and programs for 
improving classroom discipline, de- 
signing and implementing curriculum 
to promote higher order thinking, im- 
proving school climate, introducing 
early intervention strategies to deal 
with emotionally disturbed students, 
involving faculty in solving school 
problems, increasing student achieve- 
ment in basic skills, promoting more 
teacher involvement in staff develop- 
ment, and increasing the use of effec- 
tive instruction practices. 

As the result of these accomplish- 
ments, we are beginning to identify' 
indicators that suggest that SIP is suc- 
cessful. The teachers organization has 
been very supportive of the school 
improvement project and has even 
proposed funding some school im- 
provement program activities related 
to clinical supervision. The board of 
education has also continued to sup- 
port the school improvement program 
at a time when funds to operate the 
district were in short supply. Public 
statements and testimonials support- 
ing schcxM improvement are becom- 
ing more commonplace among teach- 
ers and administrators. And most 
important, parents, teachers, princi- 
pals, and the community^ memt^n^are 



showing pride in their schools, their 
programs, and the students in the dis- 
tria. 

Essentials for Success 

Based on our experiences, we believe 
the following are essential to a suc- 
cessful school-based improvement 
program. 

• Schools should have a systematic 
Improvement process that involves 
students, parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, and community leaders in select- 
ing goals, planning programs for im- 
provement, and implementing staff 
training and on-the-job assistance. 

• Schools should have trained local 
facilitators to guide school staff mem- 
l>ers through the improvement pro- 
cess, and the assistance of an external 
consultant to train and assist local per- 
sonnel. 

• The principal, as a key leadership 
person in school improvement, must 
learn how to facilitate improvement in 
the school, particularly in the areas of 
instruaion, shared decision making, 
and managing change. 

• If school improvement is to have 
any real effect on student achievement, 
it must include provisions for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of classroom in- 
struaion. 

• The school board and superinten- 
dent must understand and be commit- 
ted to school-by-school improvement. 
They need to demonstrate their com- 
mitment by allocating resources for 
personnel, time, materials, and train- 
ing, and by developing policies, proce- 
dures, and public statements that sup- 
port improvement efforts, 

• The central office administrators 
must understand and suppon school- 
based improvement. This includes 
learning the roles necessary to sup- 
port decision making at the school 
level, rather than at the district level. 

A closing thought: if our experience 
with school improvement has taught 
us anything, it is that (1) systematic 
school-b 'ied improvement is not only 
possible but results in significant 
benefits to students and staff, and (2) 
school improvement is more than 
school improvement.D 
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LiNDY Marw^ooo, Frank McMullen, and Diane K. Murray 

Leamball League: 

Teacher-to-Teacher 
Staff Development 



For over 20 years teacher volunteers have 
been showing other interested teachers how to 
implement Learnball, a classroom management 
approach that uses a sports format and peer 
approval to improve productivity, motivation, 
and behavior. 




In 1964, a teacher from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, developed Learn- 
ball— a classroom management 
technique to improve student produc- 
tivity, motivation, and behavior. Using 
suggestions from other teachers, Earl 
Bradley designed Leamball to appeal 
to students because student enthusi- 
asm is a major factor in teacher accept- 
ance of new methods (Parish and 
Arends 1983). Learnball is a strong 
educational medicine mixed with just 
enough sweetener to make it palat- 
able. The medicine is discipline, coop- 
eration, and hard work. Learnball 
teams are highly cohesive, family-like 
support groups, which adopt norms 
that are able to quickly and easily 
overcome bad habits. The sweetener 
is a sports format with special modifi- 
cations (individualized participation 
and consensus) that appeals to stu- 
dents K-12. 

Bradley understood that the success 
of a new program depends on teach- 
ers being able to see immediate im- 
provements in student behaviors. 
While doing research for his doaoral 
dissertation, Bradley (1970) also had 
the foresight to recognize that the 
teacher is the key to acceptance and 
implementation of any program (Par- 
ish and Arends 1983). When the pre- 
senter of a new praaice is a successful 
practitioner, credibility for the pro- 
gram is greatly increased (Crandall 
1983). In addition, he knew that teach- 
ers are more apt to implement new 
praaices when the program can be 
quickly and easily implemented, has 
immediate and enduring results, and 
provides for support from peers (Gus- 
key 1985). 

Bradley developed a dissemination 
model then that meets tcxlay's stan- 
dards for staff development presenta- 
tions. 

Los Angeles Teacher Center Direc- 
tor liernice Medinnis, who has intro* 
duced Learnball to new and experi- 
enced teachers, cites numerous 
benefits of Learnball. 

Increased limeon iask, greater student 
Involvement, and more positive student 
attitudes have (Kcurred immediately 
where Ixfarnball is used. Teachers are 
spreading the word, teaching and suppon- 
ing each (Hher as the>' implement the 
program. 
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Medinnis repons that there is un- 
precedented enthusiasm and excite- 
ment during presentations and an un- 
usually high percentage of teacher 
acceptance and implementation. In ad- 
dition, teachers who use Learnball 
consistently relate dramatic increases 
In student motivation and decreases in 
discipline problems. 

A Model for Student 
Enthusiasm 

The Learnball approach uses peer so- 
cial approval as a reward. A foam ball 
and hoop are used (very sparingly) to 
create an appealing sports format. In 
Learnball, class rcxjm rules become the 
rules of the sport. This produces Im- 
mediate, positive behavioral changes, 
especially in students who have ac- 
quired negative habits. This approach 
harnesses students' interest in peer 
activities and spons to create enthusi- 
asm for academic learning (Goodlad 
1984). Classwork becomes a coopera- 
tive team endeavor in which the schol- 
ar earns peer esteem for superior 
effort and the slower student is re- 
warded for learning attempts. A very 
imponant Learnball feature is that all 
students, regardless of ability, receive 
learning reinforcement from their 
peers. Learnball creates many culture- 
free, gender-free roles for students, 
and it uses a consensus, problem- 
solving approach to classroom situa- 
"ons. 



Learning Support Croups 

Learnball Is a strong educational medicine mixed with Just enough sweeten- 
er to make it palatable. The medicine is discipline, cooperation, and hard 
work. Learnball teams are highly cohesive, family-like support groups which 
adopt norms that are able to ouickty and easily overcome bad habits. The 
sweetener is a sports format with special modifications (individualized partici- 
pation and consensus) that appeal to K*12 students. 

Learnball is implemented by following procedures In the Learnball hand- 
book. In the first step the clas^ votes to form learning teams and adhere to a 
strict set of rules to achieve academic excellence. 

Students form tw6 balanced teams because that creates high morale which Is 
the key to productivity. Team leaders are elected because high-status leaders 
can rally the teams to outperform each other. An assistant teacher, chosen by 
consensus, helps the teacher. Since students have a voice in the selection, the 
assistant is not viewed as a "teacher's pet." A student is selected to keep score 
and others are appointed to handle supplies. 

Students and teKher reach a consensus on point values for classroom rules, 
and compliance becomes part of the learning contest. A motivational counsel- 
ing technique, combined with individual and group incentives, works to 
extinguish bad habits and poor behavior. 

The Learnball ''freeze" is a way to obtain total and instant class attention. 
Withiti seconds, the teacher can shift from a class actMty involving movement 
and conversation to a mode where students are seated, silent, and attentive. 

As class begins, students focus attention and increase concentration with a 
"freeze." Teams earn points for being prepared, following directions, com- 
pleting work, answering questions, participating in learning activities, and 
following the rules. The Learnball bid system allows high and low academic 
achievers to be team heroes. High scorers always earn great esteem, but even 
one point scored by any student can win the contest. 

A foam ball is used briefly at the beginning and end of a lesson u a reward 
for work. Shooting hoops also reduces tension and makes dassroom work 
exciting for those students who normally are not academically motivated. 

To show students that they are part of a large peer network, official Learnball 
League International merit awards are siven. League affiliation establishes an 
even stronger group norm to support the learning program. 

Teams select names such as IBM and Apple to draw a parallel between 
Learnball teamwork skills and cooperation that is essential in the aduh work 
environment. 

The Learnball steps work together to produce a gestalt that nointalns 
support groups that motivate through peer approval and a sports approach. 
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Support from Peers Is 
Essential 

Bradley and his colleagues formed a 
nonprofit organization to disseminate 
the model, which evolved into a teach- 
er-to-teacher, self-help network called 
Learnball League International. The 
League gives support to teachers 
through a telephone hotline and a 
quarterly newsletter. The Learnball 
implementation handbook is available 
only as part of the League member- 
ship to ensure that teachers can re- 
ceive help from peers, if needed. The 
League guarantees success and will 
refund the membership cost if Learn- 
ball fails to improve motivation and 
decrease discipline problems. Indica- 
tive of Learnballs strength is the faa 
that no refunds have been requested 
since its inception. 

The Learnball Handbook 

Much of Learnball's acceptance is due 
to the fact that the handbook makes it 
easy to implement the technique in 
three hours or less. The handbook 
evolved over many years as a result of 
teacher suggestions. It is a behaviorai- 
ly Slated, "teacher friendly" manual 
that outlines, step-by-step, how to in- 
troduce Learnball to students, e!ea 
student leaders, form teams, and reach 
consensus an classroom rules. It ex- 
plains how to use the ball and hoop 
and award points for positive class- 
room behaviors. When a step requires 
the teacher to explain a Learnball pro- 
cedure to students, an appropriate 
speech is provided. Since Learnball is 
a management method, the teacher 
continues to use the same materials 
and grading system as before. Learn- 
ball does not require any changes in 
curriculum or in how the teacher 
deals with the subjea matter. 
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Spreading the Word 

ifie League has employed a three-step 
dissemination plan to inform schools 
about Learnball. The first step is to 
identify principals who are supportive 
of teacher attempts to improve motiva- 
tion and behavior and who encourage 
teachers to work together. The League 
provides such principals with an arti- 
cle about Learnball that appeared in 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin 
(Sneed 1983). In the second step, the 
principals give a copy of the article to 
teachers and ask for volunteers to 
implement the program. In step three, 
the teacher-volunteers present Learn- 
ball at a teacher inservice. The presen- 
tation guide provided to volunteers by 
the League is virtually "presenter- 
proof" The volunteer divides the in- 
service audience into two teams that 
engage in a Learnball contest. Ques- 
tions and answers about Learnball are 
provided in the presentation guide. 
This simulation gives teachers infor- 
mation and firsthand experience with 
Learnball motivation and discipline. 
Videotapes are available for the pre- 
sentation, and experienced staff pre- 
senters from Learnball League can as- 
sist the teacher volunteer, upon request. 




Immediate and Enduring 
Results 

Thousands of teachers use Learnball at 
all ability levels, in high- and low- 
income areas, in rural, urban, and 
suburtjan settings. These teachers re- 
port similar immediate and enduring 
results. Students take pride in doing 
homework and bring pencils and 
books to class to help their team. They 
pay attention, complete more assign- 
ments, and enjoy academic success. 

The following comment is typical of 
teachers' reaaions: 

I first read about Learnball in late Sep- 
tember when my principal circulated the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin article. I was 
very much interested because the article 
offered a solution for the many frustrations 
that were taking the enjoyment out of 
leaching. I followed the siep-by-siep in- 
siruaions. It was easy and fun to do. Both 
the cooperation within each team and the 
competition between teams were evident 
immediately I have never seen students so 
motivated! I sensed a high eneigy level in 
the classroom, and that energy was focused 
on the lesson. Since we bqaan Learnball, 
student output has Increased tremendous- 
ly because positive behaviors are rewarded 
continuously. Learnball has exceeded all 
my expectaiionsiO 
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Staff Development 



and Teacher Change 



The most significant changes in teacher 
attitudes and beliefs come after they 
begin using a new practice successfially 
and see changes in student learning. 



Despite differences in context 
and format, most staff develop- 
ment programs share a com- 
mon purpose; to bring about change. 
Educators generally agree that the 
three major outcomes of effeaive staff 
development programs are changes in 
(1) teachers' beliefs and 
attitudes, (2) 
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teachers' instruaional praaices, and 
(3) students' learning outcomes (Grif- 
fin, 1983). The sequence In which 
these changes occur has important 
implications for staff development. 

Traditionally, staff development has 
focused first on initiating change in 
the beliefs, attitudes, and perceptions 
of teachers. It was generally assumed 
that these changes would lead to other 
specific changes in their classroom 
h^haviors and praaices, which, in 
turn, would result in improved stu- 
dent learning. This traditional model 
has evolved in large part from the 
work of early change theorists such as 
Lewln (1935), who derived many of 
his ideas from psychotherapeutic 
models. Current research indicates, 
however, that the assumptions of this 
traditional model are inaccurate, at 
least under the special conditions of 
staff development for experienced 
teachers. Therefore, a new model that 
reexamines the process of teacher 
change under these special conditions 
is needed if staff development pro- 
grams are to become more effeaive. 

A New Model 

Staff development efforts concerning 
new programs or innovations typically 
set out to gain acceptance, enthusiasm, 
and commitment from teachers **up 
front," pr/or to the implementation of 
a new program or innovation. Often 
this is done by seeking teachers' input 
during planning sessions or in some 
cases, by surveying teachers to ensure 
that the program is aligned with their 
needs (Joyce and others, 1976). Cer- 
tainly teachers should have input in 
the planning and development of new 
programs. But, unfortunately, these ac- 
tivities seldom change teachers* atti- 
tudes significantly or elicit strong com- 
mitment from them Qones and Hayes, 
1980). 

An alternative approach is shown in 
Figure 1. According to this model, 
significant change in teachers' beliefs 
and attitudes takes place only after 
student learning outcomes have 
changed. These changes in student 
learning result, of course, from specif- 
ic changes teachers have made in their 
classroom praaices. For example, they 
might be the result of a new instruc- 
tional approach, the use of new mate- 
rials or curriculums, or simply some 
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modification in teaching procedures 
or classroom format. Whatever the 
case, this model indicates that signifi- 
cant change in the beliefs and attitudes 
of teachers is contingent upon evi- 
dence of change in the learning out- 
comes of their students. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
"learning outcomes" in this model are 
broadly defined to Include not only 
cognitive and achievement indexes, 
but also the wide range of student 
affeaive variables, such as, involve- 
ment in class sessions; motivation for 
learning; and students' attitudes to- 
ward school, toward the class, and 
toward themselves. In other words, 
learning outcomes include whatever 
evidence teachers use to judge the 
effeaiveness of their teaching. Accord- 
ing to the model, when teachers see 
that a new program or innovation 
enhances the learning outcomes of 
their students, then, and perhaps only 
then, is significant change in their 
beliefs and attitudes likely to occur. 

Supporting Evidence 

Support for this new model of teacher 
change comes from a variety of 
sources. For example, recent ethno- 
graphic studies show that new ideas 
and principles about teaching are be- 
lieved to be true by teachers only 
"when they give rise to aaions that 
'work' " (Bolster, 1983, p. 298). This 
research indicates that experienced 
teachers seldom become committed 
to a new program or innovation until 
they have seen that the new praaices 
work well in their classrooms with 
their students. 

Similar results have come from 
studies on efforts to disseminate new 
projects and programs. In an investiga- 
tion that examined 61 innovative pro- 
grams in schools and classrooms in 
146 districts nationwide, Crandall and 
associates (1982) found that attempts 
to alter teachers* attitudes and foster 



commitment to new praaices prior to 
Implementation were generally unsuc- 
cessful. In most cases, teachers be- 
came committed to the new practices 
only after they had aaively engaged In 
using them in their classrooms (Cran- 
dall, 1983). 

Still further support comes from 
recent studies of the separate effeas of 
inservice training, use of new Instruc- 
tional praaices, and evidence of im- 
proved student learning on teachers' 
beliefs and attitudes (Guskey, 1979, 
1982, 1984). In the most recent of 
these investigations (Guskey, 1984), a 
large group of teachers was trained in 
the use of mastery learning proce- 
dures (Bloom, 1968, 1971). Following 
the training, most of these teachers 
used the procedures in their classes 
and saw Improvements in their stu- 
dents' learning. However, a few teach- 
ers used the new procedures and not- 
ed no improvements, while some 
never tried them out Those teachers 
who did see improvement became 
more positive in their attitudes toward 
teaching and expressed increased per- 
sonal responsibility for their students' 
learning. They liked teaching more 
and felt they had a more powerful 
influence on learning outcomes. 
These changes did not occur among 
the teachers who used the new proce- 
dures but saw no strong improvement, 
nor among those who were trained 
but never attempted implementation. 
Thus, neither training alone nor train- 
ing followed by implementation were 
sufficient conditions for change. These 
particular belief and attitude changes 
occurred only when training and im- 
plementation were combined with ev- 
idence of improved student learning. 

Implications for Staff 
Development 

Based on this new model, there are 
three important principles to consider 
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when planning and implemeniing 
effective staff development programs. 

1. Change a slow, difficulty and 
gradual process for teachers. Although 
teachers generally want to do all they 
can to Improve student learning, most 
oppose innovations that require radi- 
cal alterations in their instructional 
procedures. The likelihood of their 
implementing a new program or inno- 
vation depends largely on their judg- 
ment of the magnitude of the required 
change. Programs or innovations that 
are dramatically different from current 
practices or that require teachers to 
make major revisions in the way they 
presently teach are unlikely to be inv 
plemented well, if at all (Doyle and 
Ponder. 1977). To be successful, staff 
development must clearly illustrate 
how the new practices can be imple- 
mented without too much disruption 
or extra work (Sparks, 1983). Changes 
required of teachers sht)uld be orga- 
nized and presented in small, incre- 
mental steps, and they should be de- 
scribed clearly and explicitly with 
emphasis on eflicienc)' and practical- 
it\'. Furthermore, it is best to begin 
with changes that are relativeK' modest 
but that can result in demonstrable 
student improvements in a fairly short 
period of time. 

2. Teadxrs need to receive regular 
feedlHick on student learning out- 
comes Practices that are new and un- 
familiar will be readily abandoned un- 
less evidence of their positive effects 
can be seen. Therefore, procedures by 
which teachers ca,^ receive evidence 
of their efforts must be planned, hi 
programs involving the implementa- 
tic^n of masier\' learning, teachers re- 
ceive feedback through the regular 
administration of 'Turmative tests" 



(Bloom, Madaus, and Hastings, 1981). 
These tests give students detailed in- 
formation on their learning progress 
and, when paired with corrective activ- 
ities, help students remedy their learn- 
ing errors. But they also give teachers 
specific feedback on the effectiveness 
of their use of the mastery learning 
process by clearly illustrating im- 
provements in student achievement. 
Formative tests can be used to gude 
instructional revisions as well (Gas- 
key, 1985). 

Stallings (1980) found that provid- 
ing teachers with regular and preci.se 
feedback on student involvement dur- 
ing cla.ss se.ssions can also be powerful 
in facilitating new in.siruciional prac- 
tices. Evidence on students' feelings of 
confidence or self-worth can also 
.serve this purpo.se (Dolan, 1980). Thus 
it is critically important that change 
efforts include some procedure for 
giving teachers regular feedback on 
learning outcomes. When teachers see 
that a new program or innovation 
works well in their cla.ssrooms, change 
in their beliefs and attitudes can and 
will follow. 

3. Continued support and follow-up 
are necessary after initial training. 
Few teachers can move from a staff 
development prt)gram directly into 
the cla,ssroom and begin implement- 
ing a new program or innovation with 
success. In most cases, .some time and 
experimentation are nece.s.sar\' for 
teachers to fit the new practices to 
their unique cla.ssroom conditions 
(Joyce and Showers. 1982), This fitting 
process is referred to as 'mutual adap- 
tation" (Herman and Mclaughlin. 
1978) and is e.ssential for .successful 
implementation. Support during this 
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period of trial and experimentation is 
critical. Teachers need continuous 
guidance and direction in order to 
make adaptations while maintaining 
program fidelity. Furthermore, they 
need to know that assistance is readily 
available if problems or unexpeaed 
difficulties develop and that occasional 
failures are tolerable (Cogan, 1975). 

This crucial support for teachers can 
be offered in a variety of ways. Joyce 
and Showers (1982) suggest using 
"coaching" to provide teachers with 
technical feedback, guide them in 
adapting new practices to the needs of 
their students, and help them analyze 
the effect*s on students. Coaching is 
personal, hands-on, in-classroom as- 
sistance that can be provided by ad- 
ministrators, curriculum supervisors, 
college professors, or fellow teachers. 

In addition, new programs and in- 
novations have been found to be most 
successful when teachers have regular 
opportunities to meet to discuss their 
experiences in an atmosphere of col- 
legiallty and experimentation (Little, 
1981). For most teachers, having a 
chance to share perspectives and seek 
solutions to common problems is ex- 
tremely beneficial. In fact, what teach- 
ers like best about inservice work- 
.shops is the opponunity to share ideas 
with other teachers (Holly, 1982). 

Follow-up prwedures incorporat- 
ing coaching and collegial sharing may 
seem simplistic, particularly in light of 
the complex nature of the change 
prtKess, Still, as the new model sug- 
gests, careful attention to these t)pes 
of support is crucial. 

Conclusion 

The new model for teacher change 
offers a variet\' of opportunities for 
future research in each of its compo- 
nents and in the transition between 
them. For example, wc need to find 
more creative ways of prompting 
teachers to initiate changes in their 
classroom practicv^. Better and more 
efficient methods of providing teach- 
ers with regular feedback on the learn- 
ing progress of their students alscj 
need to identified. Tlie specific 
teacher beliefs and attitudes most cru- 
cial to their professional growih and 
development need to be explored and 
better ways of measuring these varia- 
bles need to be found. Studies on 
these issues offer exciting possibilities. 
In addition, their findings are likely to 
have implications for ,staff develop- 
ment effons at all levels of education, 
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Most Importani, the new model of- 
fers a very optimistic perspective on 
the potential of staff development. It 
Illustrates that the prcKcss of teacher 
change is orderly and that such change 
can be facilitated. By carefully consid- 
ering the critical aspects of the change 
process, staff development programs 
can become far more effective and far 
more powerful. □ 
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Topic H 

The Supervisor as a 
Researcher and Member 
of the Profession 



SCPERVISORS ARE RESEARCHERS AS WELL AS CONSUMERS OF 

research. One of their responsibilities is to conduct re- 
search to determine the effectiveness of their programs. 
Even more frequently, they interpret research findings 
related to all phases of the instruaional program and 
translate conclusions into specific recommendations for 
improvements in local school practices. As consumers of 
research, they must be aware of the work of various re- 
gional educational laboratories, research and develop- 
ment centers, and independent researchers. They should 
avail themselves of the services of the Educational Re- 
sources Information Center (ERIC) and other data re- 
trieval systems. Supervisors also encourage teachers and 
other staff members to engage in experimentation in search 
of more effective procedures for classroom instruaion 
and school management. These latter activities are often 
described as action research. 

The research-related articles chosen for this topic 
are not reports of experimentation, nor are they efforts 
to disseminate the results of tesearch. They are, instead, 
articles which focus on the researcher and the strengths 
and limits of research methods. 

In "Who is Right— Madeline Hunter or Art Costa?'\ 
Lambert draws from her own research on the beliefs and 
intentions underlying researchers' and policymakers' views 
on staff development to remind the reader that to un- 
derstand researchers is to understand the policies they 
promote and the linef) of research they follow. Although 
she views Hunter and Costa as "archetypes at opposite 
ends of the spectrum," Umbert believes that the meta- 
phors they have used to describe learning are "not so 
dissimilar." The insights supervisors gain from Lambert s 
anicle help them gain perspective about researchers as 
persons and also suggest implications for staff develop- 
ment and other work with adults in the schools. 

In two closely related articles, "The Trees or the 
Forest? A Response to Ruth Wade" and "Ruth Wade Re- 
plies," two researchers, Sparks and Wade, interact about 
Wade's research and the research method, meta-analysis, 
which she used. Tlie inieraaion begins with Sparks' re- 
sponse to an earlier article by Wade, '*What Makes a Dif- 
ference in Inservice Teacher Education? A Meta-Ahjilysis 



of Research." Her own familiarity with meta-analysLs causes 
Sparks, as the critic, to "worry that the technique may 
distort the variables being studied." Other concerns she 
identifies include the use of terms which are open to 
interpretation and the lack of descriptive information on 
the 91 studies used in Wade's meta-analysis. In the com- 
panion article Wade replies to Sparks' criticisms. Ilie reader 
is encouraged to return to Topic G in this book and 
review Wade's article before reading Sparks' reaction and 
Wade's reply. 

A wealth of school effeaivcness research has prompted 
widespread recognition of the importance of instructional 
leadership. As a result, supervisors must, as professionals, 
be concerned about their own personal effectiveness and 
the effeaiveness of the delivery system for their services. 
They must approach evaluating supervision and super- 
visors with the same vigor they display in their approach 
to evaluating teaching and teachers. One article in this 
section serves to focus the reader's attention on the eval- 
uation of principals. 

Murphy, Hallinger, and Peterson focus on the su- 
perintendent's role in "Supervising and Evaluating Prin- 
cipals: Lessons from Effective Districts." They describe 
the supervision process as "almost totally oral and visual" 
and the evaluation process as "characterized by a high 
degree of 'rationality'." In conclusion, the authors identify 
several characteristics of supervision and evaluation pro- 
cesses of principals in effective school disiricxs. The reader 
will find the procedure can be applied to other classes 
of supervisors. 

The final article, "On Being Not Quite Ready to Re- 
tire," accentuates the rewards experienced by one profes- 
sional who has spent 28 years as a teacher, counselor, 
and administrator. Countless educational leaders will be 
able to identify with Eleanore Fisher, whose article ends 
this book on a high note. 

The following questions and activities may stimulate 
discussion and action. 

1. What are the implications of the Lamben article 
for supervisors? 

2. What is the major contribution of the Wade-Sparks- 
Wade sequence of articles to your understanding of meta- 
analysis as a research tool? 
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3. Reflecting on the mechanisms for evaluating the 
principal's performance discussed by Murphy, Hallinger, 
and Peterson, identify a mechanism you would employ 
to evaluate supervisors. 

4. Interview an experienced or retired supervisor 



to talk about the rewards and "drawbacks" of supervision 
as a career. Compare your findings with the observations 
by Fisher. What agenda would you offer to addrevSS those 
**drawbarks" id^ ntifled both by your interviewee and by 
Fishe--? 
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Who is Right- 
Madeline Hunter or 
Art Costa? 

By understanding the researchers we can 
better understand the poHcies they promote 
and the lessons they plan for others. 



In the 1984 ASCD Yearbook, Using 
Vf^t We Know About leaching, 
Madeline Hunter and An Costa tee 
off on the nature of knowing and the 
elements of teaching and learning. 
Hunter presents in articulate detail her 
work in classroom instruction, which 
has made her today's foremost author- 
ity on that topic. Costa challenges the 
scientific reductionism that quantifies 
and sequences teaching as a predia- 
able step-by-step process. When Hunt- 
er labels intuition as "sterile" and "in- 
articulate," Costa reminds us that 
intuition provides scientists new in- 
sight and creativity and that intuition 
can be "on call." 

Do Hunter and Costa not under- 
stand each other, or do they under- 
stand each other too well.f What makes 
them hold so fast to their opposing 
views? 

In an interview study (Lambert, 
1983), I examined the beliefs and in- 
tentions underlying researchers' and 
policymakers' views on staff develop- 
ment. Participants included such lead- 
ing educators as Bruce Joyce, John 
Goodlad, Ralph Tyler, Jane Stallings, 
Elliot Eisner, Delmo Della-Dora, and 
Paul Herman, among others. In this 
study of adult learning, Hunter and 
Costa — ^archetypes at opposite ends of 




the spectrum— helped provide an un- 
derstanding of what direas their ac- 
tions, the research questions they 
pose, the learning they plan for others, 
and the policies they promote, Learn- 
ing style was a primarv' factor. Other 
factors included how ihey differentiat- 
ed themselves from others, and their 
drive for cognitive consonance, mean- 
ing, and purpose. 

Hunter, who tends to be more se- 
quential, rational, and field indepen- 



dent 'in st>'le, sees the world very 
differently from Costa, who is holistic, 
experiential, and field dependent. The 
comments in Figure 1 reflea the dif- 
ferent learning st>1es of several re- 
searchers. 

Understanding these differences in 
learning style is critical to understand- 
ing how learning experiences are de- 
signed for others. In Figure 2, I have 
clustered together different staff devel- 
opment approaches based on the pref- 
erences of the study participants. 

Obviously, these categories are not 
discrete nor all-encompassing. Many 
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Ngurc 1. Commenti Reflecting Different Leemlng Styfet. 



Sequcniiali Modular 

Madeline Hunter: "I break it into small 
meaningful pieces, pull out the key 
concepts, check to see whether I know 
that before I move on." 



Field Independent 

lane Stallings: "I'm more of a looker, a 
listener; my style is that I observe ... I 
think growing up reading a lot makes you 
a little more introspective." 



RatloiMl, Logical 

Madeline Hunter: , . present them 
with evidence that would cause them to 
question their own point of view< I think 
you're convinced by your brain, not by 
your emotions/' 



HoUftic 

Art Costa: "I'll uke « k>ok at the whole 
thing and I'll think about it a long time 
arul then everything v^ll just fill Into 
place together." 



Held Dependent Eipedential 

Art Costa: "Once I've done something 
experientially and have talked about it 
and solved the problem, then I can talk 
about it, read about it, give meaning to 
the experience." 

IntuHhw 

Karen Kent: "I have developed an 
intuitive ability over and above what I 
used to have. I've really started paying 
attention to that/' 
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Figure 2. SUff Development Approaches Reflecting the Learning Stylet of Stwfy Paitidpaiili. 



SUM IHvtiopment Approach 

Khoot Improvement 
collaborative 

problem*solving 

instructional 

methodology 

product-oriented 

teacher-center 

teacher-advisor 

(as personal growth models) 



Learning Style 

field dependent 
experiential 

holistic 

sequential 

field independent 

rational, logical 

holistic 

field independent 

experiential 

intuitive 



Partidpanti 

Coodlad, Joyce, Riles, Bond, Miller, Oelta«Dora, 
Lambert, Roberts, Berman, Bundy, Eisner, Tyler, 
Hart 

Hunt, Scrofani, Knight, Horan, Choye, Cullkey, 
Tyler, Mesa, Stallings 

Kent, McCaffree, Galagaran, Lambert, CosU, 

Joyce, Roberts, Berman, 

Vasconcellos 
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of the participants in this study under- 
stand the bias to a particular style and 
actively seek to broaden the base for 
learning to accommodate other styles. 
For example, Hunter immerses her 
instructional methodology in an ap- 
proach that includes support, interac- 
tion, coaching, and feedback. Stallings 
includes a research foundation joined 
by support, opportunities to analyze 
discrepancies, interaction, and peer 
observation and feedback. Many who 
advocate a school improvement ap- 
proach, such as Goodlad, Eisner, and 
Della-Dora, also include the instruc- 
tional methodology approach. , 

An important distinction is that, de- 
spite the accommodation for alternate 
styles, the focal point of the sequential 
(modular) approach is an established 
authority base (in this case, research). 
The group concensus, problem solv- 
ing, or inquiry models (school im- 
provement) h>egin with the ideas of 
the participants — derived from expt^ri- 
ence, purpose, and meaning within a 
given mileau. This is the critical differ- 
ence between the two. The "personal 
growth" models are similar to tlie 
school improvement, although fo- 
cused on the renewal of the individual 
rather than the institution. 

More Intriguing, despite the diver- 
gence in their own styles and there- 
fore the learning that they designed 
for others, participants shared a com- 
mon vision of what the learning expe- 
rience could be. Each was asked to 
provide a metaphor that captured his 
or her thoughts about adult learning. 



Hunter found learning to be like a 
bird flying: "a way of loosening your 
constrictions and making you free." 
Costa saw learning as an "ever-ex- 
panding universe," growing and liber- 
ating In its process. Not so dissimilar. 
Perhaps it is in their vision of what 
learning can be that the meaning of 
teaching and learning can be negotiat- 
ed. 



The fertile field between Hunter 
and Costa should be tilled by joint 
effort. Leaders in staff development 
need to search for a consensus on the 
direaion of staff development through 
critical discourse that recognizes the 
validity of various approaches to teach- 
ing adults. For the way to best do this 
lies neither solely with Hunter or with 
Costa— but with both.D 
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Hie Trees or die Forest? 
A Response to Rulfa Wade 

Georgea M. Sparks 



I was pleased to be asked to re- 
spond to this article because I 
recognize the need for research 
that will help us design more effective 
inser\'ice programs. Although I'm con- 
vinced of the need for meta-analysis as 
a tool for integrating the findings of 
related studies^ I wony that the tech- 
nique may distort the variables being 
studied. This distortion is not the one 
that we as social scientists are often 
accused of— missing the forest for the 
trees. Ii;ither. without enough accom- 
panying detail and clarification of vari- 
ables, meta-analysis can result in our 
missing the trees for the forest. 

My concern comes from direct 
experience. I was part of a research 
team that conducted a meta-analysis of 
1S3 studies comparing open educa- 
tion with traditional instruction 
(Hedges. Giaconia, and Gage. 1981). 
In that project we eacli read five to 
seven original studies ever\' week, not- 
ing in detail the detinition of indepen- 
dent and dependent variables, inter- 
ventions that were usecK the samples 
described, itnpt)riani context \*aria- 
bles. and so on. 

The labels given to independent 
and dependent variables in a stud>* are 
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often inaccurate representations of the 
actual practices or skills being manip- 
ulated or measured. A label may mean 
one thing in one study and something 
entirely different in another. We also 
found that abstracts and reviews of the 
studies provided so little information 
about a variable that it was difficult to 
interpret or use the findings. My les- 
son was that meta-analysis can be a 
useful tool if research reports are care- 
fully examined to be sure that the 
studies being grouped together have 
defined and measured their most criti- 
cal variables in the same ways. Other- 
wise, it can be a ver\' risky busine.ss. 

Ruth Wade (pp. 48) indicates that 
she read "many" of the 91 studies in 
her meta-analysis to deterinine the 
common independent variables. This 
worries me. If only a few were read in 
detail, how do we know how the 
variables weie defined — how they ac- 
tually looked in practice? /Vfter all, the 
purpose of meta-analysis is to enable 
us to know what works best. Hut when 
the critical variables are defined so 
briefly that it is hard for us to imagine 
them in practice, then how useful is 
the information? Worse yet, we may 
create our own definitions of the prac- 
tices found to be most effective and 
make decisions that contradict the 
findings of the original studies. 

An example will illustrate this point. 
One *-fiuding of the meta-analysis was 



A useful follow-up 
to Wade's meta- 
analysis would be a 
micro-analysis of 
the various studies 
to provide much- 
needed detail and 
clarification. 
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''Meta-analysis 
can be a useful 
tool if research 
reports are 
careftilly 
examined to be 
sure that the 
studies being 
grouped together 
have defined and 
measured their 
most critical 
variables in the 
same ways." 
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that ^'programs developed, initiated, 
or funded by the state or federal p . - 
ernment or a university were sig.wfi- 
cantly more effective than those initiat- 
ed within the school, either by 
teachers, administrators, or supervi- 
sors." Recommendation 2 (which was 
based on this finding) reads as follows: 
"Encourage teachers to become in- 
volved in state-, federals or universit>'- 
initiated programs." Obviously ihe 
terms "developed," "initiated," and 
"funded" can describe very different 
phenomena, but Wade lumped them 
all together in her recommendation as 
if they were identical variables. 

One conclusit)n that can be drawn 
from this meta-analysis is that teacher 
involvement in projects initiated at the 
school site is ineffective and a waste of 
time. But is that what the studies really 
say? Could this finding have occurred 
because the variable of "funding" is so 
powerful that it washes out the effects 
of other factors, such as who initiates 
or develops the project? There is no 
way to investigate competing explana- 
tions for this finding becau.se refer- 
ences for the original studies are not 
provided. Nor is there a reference to 
an available document that would pro- 
vide such information. 

It would have been helpful if Wade 
had included a figure describing the 
91 studies, including author, date, 
sample, independent and dependent 
variables, and a brief description of 
the inservice program studied. If this 
was not possible due to space limita- 
tions, she could have provided a 
source for this information, as other 



authors of meta-analyses have done 
(see Walberg, 1984). 

Duration 

I'd like to make two points about 
Wade's finding that the number of 
hours or months spent in inservice 
training seems to be unimportant. 
First, the total amount of time may be 
less important than how that time was 
distributed. If, for example, a third 
variable were introduced — the num- 
ber of hours per session — we may 
have found that more frequent, 
shorter sessions were superior to few- 
er, longer ones. Perhaps longer, less 
effective programs negated shorter, 
more effective ones when they were 
averaged together. 

My second point relates to how the 
content or goals of inservice programs 
may influence program duration. In a 
previous anahsis of several studies of 
inservice education, I reported that 
significant positive effects occurred af- 
ter only a relatively short amount of 
training time (two half-day work- 
shops) in Evertson's Classroom Man- 
agement Training (see Mohlman, Co- 
ladarci, and Gage. 1982 ). My 
ex|>erience with Stallings' Effective 
Use of Time Training (Stallings, Nee- 
dels, and Siayrook, 1979), however, 
indicates that five or more half-day 
workshops may be necessar\' for 
teachers to show significant changes in 
certain behaviors. The difference be- 
tween the two programs is in the 
amount and complexity of the new 
practices being learned. It makes 
sense that complex, unfamiliar prac- 
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'1 am not convinced that coaching 
is as ineffective as the findings of 
this meta-analysis might suggest." 



tices will take more lime to learn than 
will simple, familiar ones. 

1 don't think we should conclude 
that the amount of time that teachers 
spend in a program is inconsequen- 
tial, although that seems to be Wade s 
finding. Other factors, such as the dis- 
tribution of time and the goals and 
content of the workshops, should be 
taken into consideration. 

Instructional Techniques 

My greatest concern is about the find- 
ings related to inservice instructional 
techniques because the terms used are 
open to interpretation. Because no 
details are provided to help us under- 
stand what is meant by observation, 
coaching, modeling, or mutual assist- 
ance, it is difficult to translate the 
findings into practice. 

One of the techniques Wade found 
to be associated with lower effect sizes 
was (^Lscidssion activities. Hut discus- 
sion can occur in at least two wa>'S: ( 1 ) 
II nsi r u ci u r cd , u n fc )C u sc J , r a m b li ng 
talk, which is often unproductive: and 
(2) structured small-group problem 
solving, which has lK*en shown to be 
highly effective (Stallings. Needels. 
and Stayrook. 19''9). 

In the Stallings' Eft'ectiw I'.se of 
Time workshops, the groups are small 
(eight or fewer), and a leader keeps 
the teachers focused on solutions to 
the problem at hand (for example, 
how to get class started immediately 
after the bell rings). The worksho}) 
leader does not allow anyone to domi- 
nate the discussion, nor dcK\s he or 
she allow the discussion to degenerate 



into a "gripe session." Clearly, the 
learning that occurs in this situation is 
vastly greater than it would be in a less 
structured discussion. Further, we 
should remember that in at least one 
survey of teachers' attitudes toward 
inser\'ice activities, the overu'helming 
favorite was "sharing ideas and tech- 
niques with other teachers" (Hollv, 
1982). 

It would be a .shame to exclude 
discussion activities from workshop 
activities, as Wade has recommended. 
Again, we need to know more about 
the .studies that were included in this 
analysis. Did they provide opponuni- 
ties for productive, solution-oriented 
discussions? The low effect .size may 
have occurred because these \^\'o veiy 
different t>'pes of activities were aver- 
aged together, cancelling each other 
out. 

The fourth highest effect si/e in this 
meta-analysis was produced by ohsir- 
ration of dassrtxjppi practices. Again, it 
would be helpful to have a description 
of how obser\'ation occurred in the 
studies anaKved. Were teachers trained 
in obsei'vation processes? Did teachers 
u.se obser\'ation instruments? VC'as par- 
ticipation voluntaiy? What did teachers 
do after the ob.ser\ation to help them 
reflect on what they saw? 

In my recent study of teacher behav- 
ior changes after participation in Stall- 
ings' Kffective l -se of Time Worksliops 
(Sparks. 1983). one training group re- 
ceived only four weekly workshops. 
Two groups received the workshops 
and between Nsession observations. 
Panicipants in one of these groups 
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conducted two peer observations with 
seating-chart instruments that fcxrused 
on .student off-ta.sk behavior and teach- 
er-student interactions. The trainer 
"coached" the third group on two 
occasions, using the same instruments 
and post-conferences. All teachers in 
the peer observation group reached 
the criterion level on the major obser- 
vation variables, whereas only a few in 
each of the other groups did. 
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Although this study clearl>' support- 
ed the value of providing teachers 
opponuniiies to observe each other in 
a nonthreaiening setting, I am not 
convinced that coaching is as ineffec- 
tive as the findings of the meta-analysis 
might suggest. First, it's important to 
consider who the coach is. It is possi- 
ble that in my research the trainer was 
perceived as an outsider who would 
disappear at the end of the stud>'. The 
effect of a colleague who would be on- 
site continually to help with imple- 
mentation might be quite different. 
Second, the need for a coach may 
de|x*nd on how foreign to the teach- 
er's normal style the new practices are. 
Wade d(K\s not provide these details, 
so there is no way to examine these 
questions funher. 



"While this meta- 
analysis provides 
insight into what 
factors make a 
difterence in 
inservice 
education, there 
is still much 
work to be done 
in this area." 
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CoiKiments on the 
Recommendations 

I agree with most of Wade's recom- 
mendations. Both experience and re- 
search support the value of including 
elementary' and secondary' teachers to- 
gether; offering incentives; providing 
opportunities for independent study; 
setting clear goals; and using observa- 
tion, micro-teaching, practice, and 
feedback. However, I would not dis- 
courage teachers from becoming in- 
volved in sch(X)l- or district-initiated 
programs (Recommendation 2) given 
the evidence of success of the effective 
schools and school improvement pro- 
grams (Eubanks and Levine, 1983; 
Wood, McQuarrie, and Thompson, 
1982), 

Wade's suggestion that the leader 
rattier than the participants take on the 
role of designing and teaching the 
class (Recommendation 5) deserves a 
caution. Wade related this finding to 
the lower effect sizes produced by 
teachers teaching each other, group 
work, and discussion sessions. I hope 
this recommendation won't be inter- 
preted to mean that teachers should 
never get together in small groups to 
perform highly structured tasks (de- 
signing and performing a le.sson. 
brainstorming ideas, and so on) or 
that group 'liscussions are never a 
giH)d idea. .*\>.U)ugh discussion activi- 
ties are discc/ufaged in Recommenda- 
tion 6. I know from experience and 
research that when teachers are in- 
volved productively in group sharing 
and problem-solving activities, they 
learn a great deal that can be taken 
back to their classrooms and used 
immediately. 

In fact, the inservice strategies Wade 
recommends (ob.ser\'ation, micro- 
teaching, feedback, and practice) all 
provide one thing that many of us 
would agree makes the most differ- 
ence in teacher improvement — a way 
of l(x)king at and analyzing teaching. 
These strategies provide opportunities 
for teachers to experiment with new 
practices to see how they work. In 
short, they encourage teachers to re- 
flect upon their own teaching. Often, 
this reflection is best done with a 
colleague or in a small group. 



While this meta-analysis provides in- 
sight into what factors make a differ- 
ence in insen'ice education, there is 
much work to be done in this area. We 
have the "forest" — the major find- 
ings — but we lack an understanding of 
the specific, practical details that will 
allow us to apply the results. A produc- 
tive follow-up to this research would 
be a micro-analysis of the studies in- 
cluded in each category to determine 
what made the practices more or less 
effective (see (jiaconia and Hedges* 
1982 micro-analysis of more- and less- 
effective features of open education 
programs). The next phase is to step 
up closer so we can see the trees 
within the forest.D 
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Rufli Wade Rqplies 
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Sparks' response demonstrates a 
clear understanding of my article 
and an awareness of the caveats 
to be observed in its interpretation. 1 
am pleased that she wxs given an 
opportunit\' to raise several important 
issues and that she, in fact, agrees with 
most of my conclusions. 

Meta-analysis can overlook effective 
techniques, Ixrcause categories are 
predetermined. Subtle differences in 
techniques or methods are often ob- 
scured if they fall within the detinition 
of a particular variable. However, if a 
careftilly defined technicjue or method 
shows up as signihcanily effective, you 
can be sure of its general effeaiveness 
because meta-analysis detects robust 
effects. Consequenth', meta-analysis 
provides a good way of testing the 
robustness of broad claims regarding 
the effectiveness of specific techniques 
or methods. When these broad claims 
are not confirmed, then it is time to go 
back and do tlie micro-anaksis S[)arks 
suggests in order to find out under 
what circumsiances a specific tech- 
nique or method may or may not be 
effective. 

However, Sparks appears to misin- 
teqiret several points. All of the 91 
studies were, in fact, read in their 
entirely. 1 commented that "1 initially 
read many of the selected studies to 
determine the variables that were fre- 
quently represented in this bi)dy of 
literature. " This initial reading was fol- 
lowed by a thorough reading of each 
study. Likewi.se. Sparks .seems to think 
the independent and dependent varia- 
bles in this .study were not carefully 
defined and that variables that were 
grouped together were perhaps not 
defined and measured in the same 
ways. I'or example, she a.ssumed that I 
combined programs that were devel- 
i)ped. initiated, or funded by the state 
or federal governments or a universi- 
ts\ In fact, they were not lumped to- 
gether in the study Only in my sum- 
mar\- of the studv were thev 



combined, because the effect sizes 
were quite similar. All variables stud- 
ied were carefully and somewhat nar- 
rowly defined. Only those practices 
that fell within the established defini- 
tion for each variable were included. 

For a complete listing of the refer- 
ences for the 91 studies, the indepen- 
dent and dependent variables studied, 
the variable definitions, and the 
weighting system used to ensure an 
accurate measure of effect size, see 
Wade (1984). Space limitations did not 
permit inclusion of many details in 
this summary article. 

Finally, Sparks mistakenly seems to 
believe that I recommended exclud- 
ing discussion activities from work- 
shops. 1 state that discussion, as an 
instructional technique, was associat- 



ed with lower effect sizes. Throughout 
my paper 1 was careful never to sug- 
gest what not to do. Rather, my sugges- 
tions were meant to encourage these 
practices that I found to be significant- 
ly above average in effectiveness. 

1 appreciate Sparks' insightful and 
helpful comniments. She and 1 agree 
that a number of imponant i.ssues have 
been raised through the meta-analysis. 
The next step is to look at the major 
findinj^r. in order to shed more light 
on the intricacies of inservice educa- 
tion. □ 
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involved in 
supervision and 
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principals. 
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Much progress has been made 
in upgrading the quality of 
teacher supervision and eval- 
uation over the last ten years in both 
the procedures used in supervision 
and the substance of the evaluation 
process. Improvements in procedures 
have been fostered by research on 
effeaive change and implementation 
strategies (Fullan, 1982). Many sub- 
stantive improvements in teacher eval- 
uation techniques are directly attribut- 
able to research on teacher effectiveness 
(McGreal, 1983; Medley and others, 
1984). 

While teacher evaluation is evolving 
from a perfunaory or ceremonial 
process to an in-depth, meaningful 
vehicle for instructional improvement, 
principal evaluation remains substan- 
tially unchanged. It is today more 
primitive than teacher evaluation was 
before the advent of teacher effective- 
ness research for two reasons. First, 
whether useful or not. most teachers 
received at least some form of regular 
evaluation for some "symbolic" pur- 
pose. Many principals, on the other 
hand, are neither suj^rvised nor eval- 
uated on a regular basis. Second, al- 
though teachers may have been mas- 
ters of their own classrooms, it was 
likely that they would have some on- 
the-job visits from the principal. Again, 
this is often not the case for principals, 
most of whom are geographically sep- 
arated from central office personnel. 
Studies on the work activities of prin- 
cipals and superintendents (Hannaway 
and Sproull, 1979), research on cen- 
tral office coordination and control of 
schools and principals ( Peterson, 
1983), and our own experiences in 
schools and districts suggest that prin- 
cipals are infrequently supervised or 
even contacted. 

Itiis infrequent contact has become 
an important issue as a result of in* 
creased attention to the role of the 
district office in promoting school im- 
provement (Cuban, 1984, McCormack- 
Urkin and Kritek, 1982; Rowan, 1983). 
Many school districts have begun to 
implement improvement programs 
that draw heavily on the results of 
research on effeaive instruction and 
effeaive schot)ls (Farrar and others, 
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1983)^ Principals are expeaed to be- 
come the linchpin in these efforts to 
improve curricular and instruaional 
leaders in districts where maintenance 
of the status quo had previously been 
the norm (Hallinger and Murphy, 
1982). Yet there is a lack of agreement 
as to which methods are the most 
appropriate for organizing distria-lev- 
el improvement efforts (Cuban, 1984) 
and insufficient evidence to determine 
which perspeaive— top-down or bot- 
tom-up — is correct, or under what 
school or district conditions. We need 
to examine more closely the interac- 
tions between distria office adminis- 
trators and principals, particularly with 
respect to the supervision and evalua- 
tion of principals in successful change 
efforts. 

As part of a recent study we exam- 
ined the supervision and evaluation of 
principals in effective school districts 
in California. Our interest in these 
effeaive districts was threefold: (1) to 
search for charaaeristics or factors 
related to district effectiveness, (2) to 
examine the leadership activities oi' 
superintendents, and (3) to determine 
the way district offices attempt to coor- 
dinate the work activities of principals. 
Related to supervision and evaluation 
of principals, we wanted to review and 
catalogue supervision and evaluation 
procedures, describe the role of su- 
perintendents in these two processes, 
and examine how the two functions 
might work to build linkages between 
the central office and individual school 
sites and principals. 

Given the concern for educational 
effectiveness, it is surprising how little 
attention has been devoted to district- 
level processes generally and to the 
role of the superintendent specifically 
in promoiing effectiveness ( see 
Bridges, 1982; Rowan, 1983). One of 
our goals, therefore, was to develop a 
better understanding of the district 
role in effective education. We also 
wanted to expand our knowledge of 
the ways districts coordinate and con- 
trol principals. To accomplish both 
objeaives we combined empirical and 
conceptual descriptions of effeaive 
schools and districts (Murphy and oth- 
ers, 1984, 1985) with the work of 
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Peterson (1983, 1984) on the ways 
distrias coordinate and control the 
work of principals. The result was a 
framework of ten control funaions.> 
We derived the content for each func- 
tion from the effectiveness and control 
literature. In this article we report on 
two of the key functions — the stdpervi- 
sion and et^luation of principals. 

Twelve distrias participated in the 
study — four unified, three high 
school, and five elementary distrias — 
seleaed from over 1,000 California 
school districts on the basis of consist* 
ent excellence on student achieve- 
ment scores. Our first step was to 
condua interviews with the superin- 
tendents of these districts. 

Supervision of Principals in 
Eflfectlve Districts 

In all but the two largest districts the 
superintendent was personally re- 
sponsible for supervising and evaluat- 
ing principals. All 12 superintendents 
were very active in visiting schools. 
The range of visits was from a low of 
45 to a high of 875 visits per year 
across all schools in a distria. Superin- 
tendents on average reported spend- 
ing 21 full (eight'hour) days per year, 
or approximately ten percent of ttie 
total work year, on school campuses. It 
is Important to note that both the 



number of visits made and the amount 
of time spent on-site by these superin- 
tendents were substantially greater 
than those found in a random sample 
of elementary school distrias in one 
state (Peterson, 1983). While superin- 
tendents relied on both planned and 
impromptu visits, they reported that, 
more often than not, site personnel 
did not know when they would be 
visited. 

As part of the supervision process, 
superintendents met regularly with in- 
dividual principals, usually between 
three and six times per year. Addition- 
al meetings between the superinten- 
dent and principals to discuss specific 
problems or review the superinten- 
dent's observations after site-level vis- 
its were also frequent. For example, 
seven of the superintendents reported 
meeting individually with each princi- 
pal in the district more than 25 times 
each year. They also relied on group 
meetings of principals to control prin- 
cipal aaivities, check progress on 
school and distria goals, and commu- 
nicate important norms and expecta- 
tions. 

How important were their visits in 
the supervision of principals? Ten of 
the 12 superintendents rated the visits 
as very important and one as fairly 
important. Visits are a critical compo- 
nent of the supervision and evaluation 
of principals, and the two functions 
are key components in the coordina- 
tion and control of schools and princi- 
pals by superintendents. We believe it 
is significant that superintendents in 
these effeaive distrias generally took 
direa charge of these funaions. 

The supervision process was almost 
totally oral and visual. Superinten- 
dents did not use standard forms to 
record impressions and judgments, 
and only a few reported that they 
wrote notes to principals following 
supervisory visits. 

Superintendents performed three 
different sets of aaivities as they visit- 
ed schools, 

First> the superintendents engaged 
in reiHew aaivities, such as: 

• Revieu> of curriculum and instruc- 
tion, A number of superintendents re- 
ported checking to see if teachers 



were instruaing to distria-approved 
objeaives. Six reported that curricu- 
lum and instruaion review was the 
primary purpose of their visits. Four of 
them said it was a critical aaivity. This 
hdov is important because other stud- 
ies of superintendents and districts 
have found only minimal coordination 
of curriculum and instruaion by the 
distria office (see especially Hannaway 
and Sproull, 1979). 

^ Facilities review. Superintendents 
devoted much attention to inspeaing 
the condition of school facilities; for 
example, the fiinaioning of the plant, 
condition of the grounds, and degree 
of student care of the plant. 

^ Perception checking. Superinten- 
dents tended to receive considerable 
information about the operation of 
distria programs and school site aaiv- 
ities. Because much of this data was 
"soft,'' qualitative, and usually non- 
quantifiable (a repon from a parent 
about a school condition), superinten- 
dents regularly used site visits for veri- 
fication. 

A second set of aaivities we label 
culture-building, including: 

• Communication, Generally su- 
perintendents tried to be available to 
speak with staff members during their 
visits and sought out particular mem- 
bers to provide recognition for suc- 
cesses or to follow up on specific 
problems. 

^Team building. Superintendents 
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consistently mentioned developing 
common work groups, showing con- 
cern, building morale, and reducing 
"bureaucratic buffering" as reasons for 
their school visits. 

^Problem resolution. As the person 
at the top of the organization, the 
superintendent is often able to cut 
through red tape and secure rapid 
solutions to problems. 

^ Knowledge building. All superin- 
tendents reported that staying on top 
of current information was critical to 
their roles. Site visits were viewed as 
an important avenue for collecting and 
testing such information and develop- 
ing a personal understanding of dis- 
trict problems and successes. 

The superintendents also engaged 
in two t>pes oisupert'Lwry activities: 

^Role modeling, By this method 
superintendents communicated di- 
rectly to principals what they believed 
were the Important aspects of school 
district management. Three important 
behaviors modeled by superinten- 
dents were (1) administrative interest 
in classroom activities, (2) high visibil- 
it>' leadership, and (3) knowledge of 
and interest in curriculum and instruc- 
tion. 

% Direct supenmon. Through this 
process superintendents communict- 
ed their view of the principals* effec- 
tiveness. Information gleaned during 
visits was used to assess the quality of a 
principals performance. In actualit)*, 
direct super\ision in these districts 
was a t>pe of formative evaluation. 

Evaluation of Principals in 
Eflfective Districts 

Principal evaluation proces.ses were 
cfiaracterized by a high degree of "ra- 
tionality." In many districts principal 
evaluations are either nonexistent or 
perfunctor>\ episodic, and nonsub- 
stantive. However, each of the sample 
districts had well-established proce- 
dures and clearly dehned criteria for 
assessing principal performance. The 
evaluation content generally focused 
on yearly school or principal objec- 
tives. Progress on yearly objectives was 
the key factor in evaluating principals 
in seven of the districts. For principals 
in the remaining five districts, yearly 
-objectives were an important part of 



the evaluation process and were used 
in conjunction with expectations writ- 
ten in final evaluation forms and Job 
descriptions. 

Evaluation procedures included: 

1. A formal, beginning-of-the-year 
conference to select objectives and set 
specific performance indicators or cri- 
teria. 

2. A variety of mechanisms to moni- 
tor progress on school objectives spe- 
cifically and principal performance in 
general. These included school visits 
by the superintendent and other dis- 
trict office personnel, midyear review 
meetings, quarterly reporting confer- 
ences, and public reports to the board 
of education. Not all mechanisms were 
used in all districts. 

3. An end of-the-year evaluation 
conference. Principals in all the dis- 
tricts received formal, written evalua- 
tions, which were reviewed in this 
conference. 

One of the most important features 
of the control systems seemed to be 
the degree to which all of the s',tr.jnn* 
tendents shaped the yearly objectives 
of principals, primarily by requiring 
school objectives to be coordinated 
with board or superintendent goals. In 
most of the districts principals were 
required to develop a corresponding 
objective for each di.strict goal. Super- 
intendents in the remaining districts 
were required to connect roughly half 
of their objectives to district goals and 
to develop an equal number of school- 
specific objectives. 

Superintendents also used test re- 
sults to control their principals' work 
agenda. Eight of the districts either 
formally (six) or informally (two) used 
student test score results to evaluate 
principals. Often, targets for student 
achievement were set in the initial 
evaluation conference. Principals wer? 
then held accountable for the success 
of the students in reaching thc).se tar- 
gets. The use of student test scores in 
the e\'aluation of principals in these 
districts is an important pattern be- 
cause prior research has found that 
districts do not generally rely on this 
t>pe of outcome measure (Peterson, 
1983). Additionally, test scores con- 
trolled the objective development 



process for principals because results 
were generally aggregated to the dis- 
trict level and used as the basis for 
seleaing many district goals. The dls- 
tria goals in turn formed the basis for 
establishing school objectives. 

Superintendents used other mecha- 
nisms to control the content of princi- 
pal evaluations including districtwide 
student learning objectives and "jaw- 
boning" techniques during evaluation 
conferences. Districtwide student 
learning expectancies controlled the 
seleaion of objectives because they 
often became performance indicators 
in school goals. Also, because five 
districts retained students who did not 
pass tests based on curriculum objec- 
tives, principals were under pressure 
to develop objectives indicating that 
high percentages of students would 
master core expectancies. Finally, su- 
perintendents influenced directly the 
content of the cn^aluation process dur- 
ing the evaluation conferences. They 
tended to have high expectations for 
student performance and were quick 
to point out when they thought princi- 
pal performance objectives were ei- 
ther insuBicient in scope or depth or 
when target levels were too low. 

How accountable /ere the princi- 
pals in these districts for their per- 
formance? Direct accountabilit>' was 
evidenced in a number of the written 
principal evaluations, which made reg- 
ular references to progress on objec- 
tives. It was not uncommon in final 
evaluations for superintendents to in- 
dicate areas they expected to become 
performance objectives during the fol- 
lowing year s evaluation cycle. Three 
superintendents indicated that they 
had placed principals in an "improve- 
ment mcxie," meaning that improve- 
ment was exi>ected or the principal in 
question would Ix^ reassigned or ter- 
minated. During the last five years in 
diese 12 districts, 20 principals had 
been reassigned to the classrcx)m, 
forced to resign or retire early, trans- 
ferred laterally, or demoted. Of these, 
17 were for job-related causes, such as 
inadequate perft)rmance. Although we 
are unable to find comparable statis- 
tics for turnover in average districts, 
our experience leads us to believe that 
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a turnover in principalshlps of approx- 
imately 15 percent due to poor per- 
formance is probably higher than in 
average districts and is evidence of 
principal accountability in the evalua- 
tion process. 

Although they u.^ed a variety of 
sources, superintendents tended to 
rely most often on quantifiable data 
and their own observations. They 
were receptive to information from 
any source that showed them how 
principals were progressing on their 
yearly objectives. 

Conclusion 

Although we believe this information 
can be useful to school administrators, 
it would be inappropriate to conclude 
that districts can improve simply by 
tightening the supervision and evalua- 
tion of principals. The paths to district 
effectiveness are probably multiple. 
We fo\ind several other controls that 
appear to be related to distria effec- 
tivene.ss. Some — for instance, district 
goals — ma>' be prerequisites for effec- 
tive supervision and evaluation of 
principals. It is also possible that when 
other control mechanisms (such as 
socialization) arc in place, supervision 
and o uluation of principals need not 
be as iinponant as they appear to be in 
th'<^y.' districts, ''in-^lly, it is also likely 
that iactors other than the ten we 
examined contribute to di.strict effec- 
tiveness, for example, professionalism 
among administrators or a strong dis* 
trict culture. It is t(X) early to assume 
that the supervision and evaluation of 
principals is tht only way to accom- 
plish district improvement. 

Nevertheless, several characteristics 
of the principal supervision and evalu- 
ation processes are noteworthy in 
these effective schtx)! districts: 

1. The overall pattern of supervision 
and evaluation differs from that found 
in many other districts. Pr(Kedures are 
clear and evaluation criteria well de- 
fined. A high degree of rationality is 
inherent in these systems — an attri- 
bute sorely lacking in many distrias. 

2. There is clear, consistent evi- 
dence that the supervision and evalua- 
tion functions are used as key mecha- 
nisms to link sch(X)l and district 
offices. This direct coordination and 
control of principals is conspicuous by 
its absence in many districts. 

3. Supervision and evaluation act 
not only as linkage mechanisms in 
their own right, but provide a strong 



base for the development of other 
potential linkage functions, especially 
goal setting and curriculum alignment. 
That is, these other functions may gain 
greater potency as coordinating mech- 
'i iisms when channeled through the 
supervision and evaluation funrtions. 

4. Given the rather low level of 
district management of instruction and 
curriculum reported in other studies, 
we were surprised to find that the 
supervision and evaluation of princi- 
pals in these districts focused on these 
core activities rather than on the host 
of peripheral activities often reported 
in principal evaluations. 

5. Principal evaluation in these dis- 
trias appears to rely heavily on out- 
come controls, especially the evalua- 
tion of student achievement. 

6. The superintendents are actively 
involved in the supervision and evalu- 
ation process in 11 of the effective 
districts and function as the primary 
F<i«>etv».ior in 10 of those 11. They aa 
as highly visible leaders on school 
campuses, are intensely interested in 
curriculum and instructional matters, 
and spend a good deal of time super- 
vising principals. They appear to be 
key agents in linking schools and dis- 
tria offices, a linkage not commonly 
reported in other studies. 

Supervision and evaluation of prin- 
cipals are perfunctory aaivities in 
many districts. Our findings suggest 
that many successful school districts 
promote tighter coordination between 
district and site administrative staff. 
Future research should examine this 
interaction from the perspective of the 
principal. We believe thai the results 
from this preliminary study on the 
supervision and evaluation of princi- 
pals in effective school districts point 
the way toward improving these two 
imponant functions.D 

'The ten control functions are .selection, 
supervision^ evaluation, staff devek)pmeni, 
rewarding and sanctioning of principals, 
goals, technological .specifications, re- 
source aHocaiions monitoring, and .social- 
ization. 
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Eleanore Fisher 



On Being 
Not Quite 
Ready 
to Retire 



Even after 28 years, 
the rewards of the 
daily fray look 
attractive. 



I 



am not quite ready to retire. I must 
admit I am peripherally attracted 
to those **get ready'' articles in 
professional Journals, and my school 
board offers aitraaive retirement in- 
centives. I even attended a seminar in 
which a charming young woman tried 
to convince me that my tax bracket 
would be decreased and I could live 
comfortably for the rest of my life if 
only I chose the right option at the 
right time. But somehow those mes- 
sages don't move me. I'm less tempted 
by glorious visions of a secure leisure 
than I am by the daily excitement of 
the carnival called school. I love going 
to school every morning, and I still get 
a kick out of hobnobbing with healthy, 
high-strung, unpredictable kids in 
their ridiculous earrings and haircuts 
and bizarre outfits. 

I look forward to what each day will 
bring: Can I solve its inevitable prob- 
lems? Will I be able to complete yet 
another state education department 
report, with 15 copies due in two 
weeks? (Who are those 15 people in 
Albany who read all this junk, I won- 
der.) Will an irate or a grateful or a 
'Tonftised parent seek my counsel to- 
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day? Will the air conditioning work in 
my windowless office? Will the mail 
bring new challenges and maybe 
some good news? Will my faithful s c- 
retary proudly announce that weVe 
conquered all the bedeviling bugs in 
our computer? Will colleagues, in and 
out of my office all day, bring tidbits of 
gossip, important educational infor- 
mation, professional news about a cur- 
riculum or a personnel issue weVe 
working on? Will the handicapped stu- 
dents and their teachers, who are my 
special responsibility, make my day 
great or grim? Will the superintendent 
call with another exciting project she 
wants me to work on? 



You see my problem — too much is 
going on. Yet I want to say some things 
in print (meaning in public) that I 
would say if I were retiring. Who 
knows? At this race I may be too old to 
write when I finally decide to go. 

Uneiqpected Rewards 

I want to say what it has meant to me 
to spend my professional life as an 
educator in the public schools, to con- 
vey the truly inexplicable, incompara- 
ble exultation I felt when I taught a 
pipsqueak of a child how to read. I 
want others to know the pride I felt 
when one of my students was accepted 
by an Ivy League college— a student 
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who learned to cope with long divi- 
sion because I tutored her during 
recess so that other students would 
not know how scared she was of math. 
And what about the child who re- 
versed d's and b*s and who was so 
embarrassed to read that he kept sink- 
ing further and further Into the wood- 
work? What about all those hours of 
patient cajoling it took to convince 
him and his parents diat he had a 
problem and needed a special pro- 
gram? And then 1 found just the right 
placement for him, and finally he be- 
gan to succeed. What about the high 
school valedictorian who told me on 
graduation night that she remembered 
the first day she saw me in 3rd grade 
wearing my kelly green dress, and 
every time she sees that color she 
thinks about me and that class. And the 
note 1 found on my car one day from a 
mother who admonished me for driv- 
ing with a dirty windshield. She 
cleaned It for me, she said, because 1 
had opened the windows on the world 
for her twins. And the local orthodon- 
tist who refused to charge for my son's 
braces, because he said there was no 
way to repay me for introducing his 
1st grader (now a college sophomore) 
to the love of school, books, learning, 
goal setting, and achievement. And the 
student who, when assigned to write a 
Christmas wish list for the future, 
wished she could grow up to be Mrs. 
Fisher. 

Who knew these things would hap- 
pen to me? Whoever expeaed such 
rewards? I knew 1 wanted to spend my 
life in intelleaual pursuits, working 
with children. I knew I wanted a ca- 
reer that would allow me time and 
energy to be a wife and mother. I 
knew 1 wanted a career that wasn't 
driven by the profit motive. I didn't 
want to exploit people in order to 
earn a living, and I m not crazy abc)ut 
competition. I wanted a profession in 
which 1 could keep growing— intellec- 
tually, socially, and morally. 

Who bargained for such payoffs? 
Who knew I d fall in love with thou- 
sands of children? Who knew Td end 
up feeling young — because you can't 
stay on their wavelength or "dig" them 
if you feel old? If you don't consider 
them funny, eccentric, lovable, irasci- 
ble, terrible, sharing, selfish, ethical, 
self-doubting, boastful, and challeng- 
ing — to name a few — ^you'll end up 



burned out, dissatisfied, overworked, 
and underappreciated. 

The Dtawbacks 

Teaching hasn t been all wonderful, of 
course. Some terrible soul-searching 
mornings I was caught between my 
own daughter — coughing and wanting 
Mommy to stay home with her — ^and 
23 students primed for a field trip they 
couldn't take widiout me. Occasionally 
'^idiot" proclamations from on high 
forced me to use strategies In my 
classes that I considered educationally 
unsound. 

There were some children, parents, 
and colleagues whose concepts of 
right and wrong were diametrically 
opposed to my own. And I believe 
even now, as an administrator with a 
good salary, that my compensation is 
considerably less than it would have 
been in industry or in almost any 
other comparable profession. I also 
believe that, in the world outside pub- 
lic school, I never had much status as a 
teacher. It's a shame that I had to leave 
the classroom for that. 

There were fights I couldn't settle, 
students I couldn*t help, mothers who 
thought I was too soft or too stria, and 
fathers who thought I gave too much 
homework or not enough. There were 
students I didn't like and who didn't 
like me, rules I obeyed that I disap- 
proved of, and incompetence and un- 
fairness that were beyond my purview 
but bothered my conscience. There 
was that big, strong high school senior 
who cried in my office because, de- 
spite all of my training, expertise, con- 
tacts, and counseling, I just couldn't 
influence his first choice college to 
accept him. There was the time I had 
to call Child Protective Services and 
the time I found my favorite 12-year- 
old stealing from my wallet. And there 
were ^^ome four o'clock Friday after- 
ncx)ns when I was so exhausted and 
tired of marking papers that I wanted 
to chuck die whole thing. 

Reflections and a Look Ahead 

But then it was Monday morning, 28 
years later. I had gone from teacher to 
counselor to administrator, all in the 
same distria. I had worked with doz- 
ens of board members, five superin- 
tendents, countless teachers and prin- 
cipals, and hundreds of children. Oh 
those children — so eager, so dear, so 
curious — who wanted to like and be 



liked, to respea and be respeaed, to 
appreciate and be appreciated. 

I have been more than lucky. I work 
in a community whose main concern 
is its school system. Despite changes 
in population. Increases and then de- 
creases in enrollment, swings of the 
educational pendulum — from the 
lackluster '50s to the innovative '60s to 
the back-to-basics 70s to the educa- 
tion-at-risk '80s— this distria has been 
beamed toward excellence. This dis- 
tria has honored me. It has encour- 
aged my growth, rewarded my ambi- 
tion, and recognized my zeal and 
commitment. Along the fiast trip from 
1957 to 1986, 1 have received enough 
accolades, thank you's, and strokes to 
last a lifetime. 

Because of my help, lots of students 
can read, count, and write; they are 
making their way in the world. Be- 
cause of my help, lots of kids and 
parents with problems were able to 
deal with growing up and adoles- 
cence. Because of my help, special 
education and handicapped children 
are getting a fair shake at an appropri- 
ate free education. There's enough 
stuff here and enough years here to 
make up a dandy retirement package. 

As you can see, I have my retirement 
speech practically all written. But how 
can I retire? The phone is ringing; the 
problems keep pouring in; three peo- 
ple are waiting to see me. We have to 
get the "jocks" to be more humble. We 
have to other students off drugs 
and high on life. We have to design 
meaningful ways for teachers and stu- 
dents to accept and integrate handi- 
capped children into the mainstream 
of school life. 

We have to ensure computer avail- 
ability and literacy for all our students. 
We have to institute all-day kindergar- 
ten and after-school centers for chil- 
dren with working and single parents. 
We have to work with industry to 
develop effeaive vocational options 
for high school graduates. We have to 
improve the math and science curricu- 
lum for all sStudents. We have to make 
America's public schools the best they 
can be. 

There's so much to do. I don't have 
time to retire right now.D 

Eleanorc Fisher is direaor, Office of 
Special Services. Briarcliff Public Schools, 
444 Pleasantvllle Rd.. Briarcliff Manor, NY 
10510. 
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